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LECTTJEI; L 

THE PLACE OP BTJEDHIBM W THE DEVE- 
LOPEMENT OP EELIGIOHS THOUGHT. 


Right ud Wrpnff TIees of tha Compamtira Stndy of 

Belief 

It would be a hopelcBs task to attempt in six Lee- 
tiiresj that is to say^ in six haius, to give any adequate 
acconut of that great movement which has influenced 
the greater portion of the hnmon raoa during the lapse 
of BO meny centnriea. It ia therefore matter for con- 
gratnlation that the taek aUottod to na is a much lighter 
one,—^to diacuga those points in the history of Bnd- 
dtiism which appear Utely to throw light on the origin 
and growth of religious belief. This means, as 1 un¬ 
derstand it, the origin and gr.iwtb of religion outside, 
as well as inBLdo, the ciwle of the Buddhist beliefs 
thcmeelvea. Wliat we have to do is, in a word, to 
apply a particular method, the comparatiTe method, 
to the study of the facta revealed to us by the history 
of Buddhistn. 
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PLACE op BUDDIOSJM IK TIEE 


There is indeed a way of comparing religions one 
with another which leads to mere truisims, or even eo 
erroneoua concluaioue. It is not niieommon, OTen now^ 
to find such compansuna made with tho ohject of 
ovoting interest in other religions than our own, by 
showing that th^ teach some things which are also 
held among us. The Singhalese hare an epithet which 
they apply in good-humoured sarcasm to Europeans, 
and which means “fellows with hats, hat fellows” 
(Toppi-karayo). These Mows with the hats, and 
eighty-ton guns, and other signs of artistic and spiritual 
pre-eminence, are Bometimea gifted with a sublime and 
admirable self-complacency which leads them to be 
surprised when they find fundamental truths of mornl- 
itj, or good sense in philosophy, taught among peoples 
who are not white and who go bare-headed. And 
being thus surprised, they are led to produce any eri- 
dence of auch tliinga, as if they wore rcuiiirkahle and 
interesting pheDomen^ 

I beg to deprecate very stiongly the study of other 
religions than our own irmrely to find out points on 
whiti we can agree with them; in other words, for it 
usuaUy cornea to that, the habit of jndgiug of other 
religions by the degree of reeemhlance they bear to 
our own beliefs. There arc ideas in Buddhism, no 
doubt, with which we can heartily sympathize; bat 
the most instructivo points in the history of that, or of 
any other raUgion, are often those with which we can 
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least agree. The fact that truth can he fomid among 
all peoples and in all creeds, hua been acknowledged 
through BO many oeutnrieB by men eminent in tho 
Chnreh and ont of it, that it has become almost a 
tmieta, and needs scarcely to be stated, certainly not 
to be proved. 


For snob purposes, comporiBons ore no longer of any 
service; and they will be of worse than no service if 
we imagine that likenesB is any proof of direct rela¬ 
tionship, that aimilarity of ideas in different conntriefl 
sbowa that either the one or the other was nect ssorily 
a borrower. We can easily understand bow Clement 
of Alexandria found in coineidencos between Christian 
and pagan belief convincing evidence that the whole 
of the wisdom of the world (os he knew it) was bor¬ 
rowed from the Seriptnies of his own faith. His was 
at least both a more liberal and a truer explanation of 
the facts thnn that other theory of the Jesuit father, 
who is related to have been so struck with the simi¬ 
larities between the Tibetan and the Roman ritual, 
that he thought the devil had deluded those nnforhi- 
nate people with a blasphemous imitation of the religion 
of Christ.^ It would of conrsa be going too far to 

* I Cor. =. 20. “They to derils *tid not to Ood,” nmy 

havo tLaidea Tho SpaninTd Atoeti, (quoted ift lord 

KingitbotwigVo Antiqnitie* of Moaico, VuL rip. 410, ndvoaew 
ft fiiEuibr e^pluLftLion of thft Mexioui tiIumL 
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deny that coincidences of belief are occasionally pro¬ 
duced by actual contact of mind with mind; but it is 
no more necessary to Bsaume ttiat they always are bo, 
than to snppoge that chalk cliffs, if there be such, in 
China are produced by chalk cliff‘; in the Downs of 
Sussex. They have no connoction one with another, 
except that both are the result of Binular causes. Yet 
this method of reasoning is constantly found, not only 
through the whole range of the Literature of the subject 
from classical times downwards, but even in works of 
the present day. 


There is yet another use of the comparative study of 
religious beliefs, often hitherto, and still unfortunately, 
resorted to, against which wc must be sedulously on 
our guard. One of the clearest statementa of the doc¬ 
trine I refer to may be found in a speech, most remark¬ 
able in many ways, delivered m our own House of 
Commons by a Membei- whose name has not been 
preserved, a '* gentleman from Gray's Inn,*' in the year 
1530. The date is sigulficaitt, for the idea of religious 
freedom, ai‘ even of religious toleration, was then almost 
unknown.’ 

' tTnknown, ia, tmani; ChristiHi*. Cotnplrto toluraiinn, n 
w trell knows, onti of tKe mwl; fusdametitijl teachiiigi of End- 
Jlikin, and was kid dows ta a duty in odkk reaiided on atono two 
wuii]ri«Q aud a Wf beft.m tho birth of Chmt. Thk ia ao abiklsg 
that I quote these e^Hcta in foil in the Apponttu. 
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DEVKLOPBHXST OE KEUOIOVS TSOVGin'. 6 

«Mr. Speaker,” eaid thia barrister, “if none else 
*but the Bishop of Hochester or his adherents did hold 
** this language, it would lees trouble me. But since 
ao many leligioos and difierent sects, now cosspicnous 
“in the whole world, do not only Tindicate unto them- 
“ selves the name of the True Church, bnt labour be- 
^*twlxt invitations and threats for nothing less than 
«to make us reeign our faith to a simple obcdienoe, I 
** nliftll crave leave to propose what X think £t in this 
'‘case for us laiqnes and secular persons to do. 

** For as several teachers, not only dlfEeiing in lon- 
**gnage, hahit and eeremonj, or at least in some of 
these, hut peremptory and opposite in their doctrinea, 
“do present themaelvea, much circumspection must be 
“ used-” , - - . 

Then, after pointing out the difficulty O'f choosing 
between these “ several teachers,” the gentleman &om 
Qraj's Inn proposes that 

. .he [the laiqne] shall hold himself to common, 
“authentic, and universal truths; and consequently 
“ inform himself what, in the several articles proposed 
“ to him, is BO taught aa it is first written in the heart, 
“ and together delivered in all the laws and religions 
“ he c f m hear of in the whole world; thia certainly can 
** never deceive aim.” .... 

If this plan of arriving at truth be followed, “ it will 
“concern our several teachers to imtiate na in this 
“funiverwlly accepted) doctrine before they come to 
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‘‘iiiiT pallicnlar doctrine, lest otherwise they do like 
those who would persuade us to renounce daylight 
“to study only by their candle.’^.... 

The gentleman from Gruy^s Inn then sets out what 
he thought to be such universally accepted hellefr, and 
concludes: **These therefore, as universal and un* 
“ doubted truths, sbouM in my opinion be first received. 
“They will ut least keep ns from impiety and atheism. 
“.. . . Let us therefore establlah and hx these catholic 
“and univoTBaL notions: , so that whether the 

“Eastern, Western, Northern or Southem teachers— 
“and purtiouliirly whether niy lord lluchester, Luther, 
“EccIub, ZwingUiis, Erasmus, Mehmehthon, &c.—^lie 
“in the right, we laiques ntuy so build upon these 
“ catholic and infallible grounds of religion, as what' 
"soever superstructure of faith he nuEed, these funu' 
" dutiona yet may support them.” 

The speaker—evidently a man of rare toleration and 
enlightenment—waa a Catholic, and his speech ia really 
nothing else but the Good semper, quod ubiqne, 
quod ab omnibus, of tho Cutholio Church applied 
in a way which would have put an end at once to 
the bitter feelings and nse1cj:a pcrscoutions which so 
lamentably disgraced the cvontful struggle then alrestrly 
eitrmncncing to shiiko tivroinfs and iieoples. His view 
has also much in mmmun with another welLknown 
adage, Vox pnpuli vox Helj and if the “gentle- 
*'mon from Giny’s Inn” had been speaking only of 
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ulementaiy moiak, one might go along way with him. 
jjiit in mattena of religioua belief it is searcely ever 
the majority of men, &r less all men, who are usually 
right. On the ooutrary, the minorities hove time on 
their side; and it is no argument, for instance, for the 
truth of tho Buddhist theory that it has always been 
professed by a larger number of people l han thoChria- 
tian. Among the most ‘^universal and c tholic beliefs’* 
have heon an unquestioning faith in witchentft and 
astrology ‘ though an induential minority of mankind 
has now finally rejected them both. It is quite open 
to argument that we may go so far as toi suy that what¬ 
soever has been unlveraully believed among men, in 
matters of religion, is probably false. Ono of the many 
modem writers who follow tho method wc are disausa- 
ing, says plausibly enough ilmt ho desires to eombLDe 
*‘the testimony rotiden.'d by man's spiritual facul- 
“ tios in different epochs and races concerning ques- 
“tions on which these faculties are of necessity the 
“final appeal,”^ But the facta surely show that the 
testimony has been more often wrong than right. How- 
evor valuable tho combination, or the comparison, of 
this testimony may be for historical purposes, it will 
disclose to us no mfallihle guide concealed behind tho 
veil of multiform error. ** I must think,” sajfs Dr. 
Leggc, that the comparative study of religions will 


^ JuhiviOTi^ Orion [a] Eeligioiifi. VaJ. L p. 2 . 
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dissipate this unaginatio!!, and prove it to be an 
^'miBubBtantml bope.”^ Surely that ia the correct 
view. And in any case, we shall net here oonduct 
our inquiries with any such object, with any each hope. 
The task of the historian of religious belief is a much 
humbler one, simply to ascertain, if he can, the process 
by whieih men have come to believe as they do. 


These, then, being methods and objects which, we 
shall endeavour not to follow oft to seek, whnt is the 
purpoao which a oompBriscn of Buddhism with other 
religiaiis may reasonably Im cApeeted to sm'C? 

An illustration will perhaps make this clear. In the 
allied acicncG of comparative philology, we find, fi rstl y, 
that words in the mote modem dUlecta of any family 
are derived, as far as possible historically, from words 
or roots in the older dialects; and, secondly, that 
general rules respecting the tendencies of the growth 
of language, and of vowel and conBonantal change, are 
laid down os being of very general or even sometimeB 
of universal application. It is quite tme that (owing 
to the fact that only one branidi of the subject—the 
Aryan branch—has been, as yet, at all completely 
Worked out) most of the general rules or tendencies as 


^ Eellgiana af Ckingi, p. 2ST, 
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yet discovered, either depend upon facts observed in, 
ur are applicable only to, the Aryan held, of language. 
Comparative philologists may have been too much 
given, perhaps, to regarding all questions of the science 
of language from an e:icliisively Aryan standpoint. 
But some progress bus already been made in the obser¬ 
vation of tendencies 'which hold good among words and 
families of speech not related to one another. And it 
is precisely such general observations which arc now, 
and will increasingly be, the most vnluublc results of 
philological research. 

So also in comparative mythology. Who has not 
been charmed by the clear and uncxjiectod light thi'nivii 
fium the poetry of the Vedas upon many of the niytiiM 
moat familiar to us in the literature of Greece aud 
Borne? But myths are not conhned to the shores uf 
the Mediterranean. Much of this curious phase of 
belief that is found there and elsewliere cannot be 
Himilar ly explained by derivation from Vedic or other 
hymns. Even when it can,' the difficulty has only been 
removed one stage further back. And the most valuable' 
results of the study of compomtive mythology depend 
upon the ohscrv'ation of those general tendencies which 
prevail in tho grorvth of carlv beliefa of this kind 
common antong men. 

In. the same way it is snch general tendencies as a 
right use of the comparative study of religious boKcf 
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will enable ue to obserre, which will be the most toIu- 
able reaultd of onr uKinmea. 


We most not hope, however, to find more than 
tendeociea, to find kw9 in the Bcientlfio aenae. The 
expression Science of Religion” may he uceful ae a 
short phrase in which to snm up, or include, all our 
knowledge concemii^ religions beliefs. But if it he 
intended to auggcat that we ha ' yet found, or can 
ever hope to find, such fixed rules in these matters as 
ar© laid down in the exact seiemees, the expression 
Science of Bcligion must he admitted to he a misnomer. 
As the won! flvience is most natumlly and immediately 
referred to the exact sciences, it is unfortunate, to say 
the least, to talk as yet of a Science of Eellgion; and 
the name , will scarcely be appropriate till the word 
science has changed or enlarged its connotatioo. On 
the other hand, too, no goncruUj accepted opinion is 
more fallacious than the frequently treated dictum 
that “h uma n nature is everywhere the same.” Most 
especially on that side of their nature which we ere 
here diecusaing, the religious side, mens nature diSers 
greatly according to their different history, their dif¬ 
ferent surroundings, their Jiffcjent education. It is 
only under similar conditions that man's nature can be 
everywhere similar; and it is chiefly because those 
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oondltioDs are never precisely the same, that it ie [m- 
’poeeible to lay down atiy hard and fast niloa of the 
developemeut (or the det'uy, as BOme prefer—it doea 
not matter which) of religiuus belief 


Biich being some of the cautions, as to both aim and 
method, which we ought carefully to bear in miod 
when comparing the details of Buddhism with those of 
other systems, we should also never lose sight of the 
true position of Buddhhtm in the general religioua 
history of India and of the world at large. 

Buddhism is one of the so-called “ bot)k religions.’' 
When we hear that it was founded some five hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, we are apt to thiulc 
that it is very old,—as old, as primitive, aa rudimeii- 
tory, OS the arts and sciences of those far-oif tiuies. 
But, comparatively s]jeaking, it is one of the very 
latest products of the human mind. 

Our conceptions on fhk point are prone to be dark¬ 
ened by the shortness of the period tliat has elapsed 
since the dawn of recorded history. It is true that 
throughout tlie world recordeil history ran only be said 
tu begin with any conipletcness about hve liundred 
years before the Christian era, Hera and there In 
Lsolated ptacBH we have docrumenfaiy evidenco of the 
bistoiy of some few tribes tor a period somewhat earlier. 
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An d fh)m tlie oldest of these aourcea, and from still 
older documents that are not historical, wo can con jm-’ 
ture, with, more or leas acoumcj, oertoin general frcta 
concenilng the history, for some still preTions centuries, 
of those races among whom those souroes were handed 
down. But aback of all these there stretches 
the long vieta of unknown centuries which 
must form the backgronod of the picture in which 
Buddhism should be presented to our minds, if we 
wish that picture to he drawn in true perspective. 

Compared with what bad been before the rise of Bud> 
dhism, the distance hetween onrsclves and it vanishes 
away to insignifrcance ; and the drst thing we have to 
do is to attempt as best we can to realize to ourselvea 
the long developemcnt of which it was the logically 
ultimate outcome, and, in a sense, the close. 

It is to he regretted that exigencies of time and space 
prevent this part of our subject being treated with 
anything like the extent which its importance demands. 
And all the more ao, since the difficulty of the problem 
and the incertitude of our knowledge prevent the little 
that can be said from being said sharply and clearly. 
But it would add considerably to our difficulties in the 
subsequent pert of this oourse, if no foundation had 
been laid for onr historical sketch by a description, 
however slight, of the growth of those ideas among 
which Buddhism was horn. 
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M&ny centTiries before the lime of our earliest records, 
the paxant race of the eaven Aiyaii racea—^the Hiudua, 
Fereiaus, Ureeka, Bomanfl, Kelts, Tentona and SklaTea 
•—^had passed through the earliest phases of its reli¬ 
gious beliefs. 

Attempts have been mode with considerable succees 
to argue firom the words and beliefs found, in their 
earliest records, to hare been common afterwards among 
one or more of the seven raceB, to the religions ideas 
which must have existed in tbe parent stock. Made 
with due caution, such inferences are fair. At the 
time wbeu tbeir earliest records were composed, thera 
was no Likelihood of any direct borrowing between the 
Severn] races, and the results are confirmed hy our 
know'lodge of early religious heliefs elsewhere. 

It is sufBcient for our purpose that the beliefs of the 
remote ancestors of the Buddhists may be summed up 
as having resulted from that curious attitude of mind 
which is now designated hy the word Animism. They 
had come to believe, most probably through the influ- 
eucB of droLuna, in the existence of souls, or ghosts, or 
apiritji, Inside their owu bodies; and they had not yet 
learned to discriminate in this respect between them¬ 
selves and the other aninmls and objects around them 
which flccmod to be possessed of power and movement. 
The Vcdiis, though they arc our earliest recorda, show 
us only a vciy advanced aUge in the boUefs result- 
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ing this simple and miqnesfioniDg foitli, so iridely 
diffused among all mees and ages td mankind. The 
more powerful spirits or ghosts auppoaed to dwell itt 
Tiariotis external things, bare already become in the 
Vodas objects of greater fear than the rest; they are 
endowed with higher attributes, are surrounded by 
deeper mystery, and hsTO been promoted to he kings, 
as it were, among the gods. These were chiefly the 
spirits supposed to animate the sky and the heavenly 
bodies; and the promotion of these spltita had so 
dimmed the oompamtive glory of the rest, that the 
Animism had become in the Vedas what we eall Poly 
theism. 

But the neiwer stage of belief was no contradiction 
of the older; it was simply a further advanoe along the 
same lines, and resting on the same foundations. The 
lesser spirits, or at least most of them, survived 
and dfyadflj Bpirita of the Gtreamg and trees^ domonsj 
goblins, ogrea, spirit-messengers, and feiries, good or 
bad. And the old belief in mysteriously animsfed 
objects survived, too, in the belief in tdagic, in sorcery, 
and in charms of various kinds. 

And hero it may be pointed out that it ia claiming 
too much for the Rig Veda to maintain that it has pre¬ 
served for us the whole of the ancient Indian thought 
on theolo^cal matters. Precisely because the lesAer 
spirits had become, comparatively spooking, of loss 
account, because each one of them was believed in and 
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fenrerl by fewer mortals, wo must expect to find them 
less mentioned and less described in tho coUection of 
the kyinns to the supposed greater epiritfl. But the 
leas important beliefli played on the whole a perhaps 
greater part in the actual daily thoughts of most of the 
ordimny men of the Aryan tribes; and we must corn* 
plete the pktnre by the invaluable details preseri^od in 
the Athon'a Veda, and also elsewhere surriTlng in the 
later liteiature. 


With regard to the internal spirits, the souls of men, 
the old Aryans believed tnat the soul survived after 
the body, which enclosed it, had passed away. They 
feared and worshipped the ghosts of departed ancestors, 
and did not r^lire as possible or probable any cessation 
of the life they expected beyond the gmvo. The good 
and brave and liberal enjoyed a new life of happiness 
in that now and spiritual body to which the ghost of 
tliB deceased changed or developed (or perhaps, for the 
point is hot quite clear, which was inhabited by the 
spirit) after death. Whether they clearly held that 
the future life was never-ending, whether the belief 
in immortality was actually held by all, is very 
doubtful. There is all the difference between think¬ 
ing of a future life without raising the question of its 
duration, and firmly believing that it would never end. 
But at least some of the more highly gifted, the mora 
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ardent among the later Yedio poets, looked after death 
for an immortal life of eeasnal bliss.^ On the other 
hand, the bad, the false, the stiiigy, enter into the 
nethermost deep of darkness. Of a life before this one, 
or of a return of the soul to this world, either as man 
or animal, there seems to have then been no saspicion i 
though there sre one or two late passages which sug¬ 
gest the possibility of a departed spirit being recalled 
to life and to security here on earth,^ 


In their most essential elements these ideas of the 
future life were not only Tedic, they were the common 
inheritance of the seven Aryan races [ they were re¬ 
tained among the Pursums—the brother-race of the 
Hindus—in a form strengthened, no doubt, and altered 
on the same lines, but very little modlfcd by opposing 
coneeptionB. And when wo find that the oldest He¬ 
brew books show little trace of that belief in on immor¬ 
tal future Ufa which became so common Binong the Jews 
after the captivity in Mesopotamia, and thi-t uo other 
Semitic tribes seem to have originated the idea, the 
quostion springs spontanoonsly to one's mind, whether 
wc have not met, in these ancient Aryan beliefs, with 

‘ Rig Ved* * ii. n s, 7—n ; AthuTvii Yp.tia i?. 34,2—1, ■mUtlier 
qiKitfd in Mnir'e SAnskrit Text*, VoL v. pp.aOG folL 

* Ey VeJa X. 5S, 1, X. 60, 10, Jot elt p, 311 
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the fonndiitioii-HtODe of » iar-apreadmg edifice^ of that 
aU-poweifol belief ra the immortalitj of the eoiil which 
haa played ao mighty a part in the Influenoee whioh 
have ahaped the Europe of to-day. 


But in Indio, through the foUowiDg centnrieB, there 
was gradually, Teiy gradually, brought about a cunoua 
change in these fuudamental articles of religious beUef. 
When Buddhism arose, the accepted and general belief 
■was that the souls of raen had previously existed 
inside the bodies of other men, or gods, or BHiiiiiils, or 
had animated material obieots; and that when they 
left the bodice they now inhabited, th«v would ontei 
upon a now life, of a like temporary natunv under one 
or other of these .varioua individual fonna—^the parti¬ 
cular form being determined by the gof-dne»p or evil 
of the acts done in the present eilstenrse. Life, there¬ 
fore, was held to bo a never-ending chaiu, a never- 
ending struggle, Eor however high the oonditions to 
whioh any soul bad attained, it was liable, by one act 
of wickedness, or even of carolessneBS, to fell agoin 
into one or other of the miserable states. 

There was a hopelessness about this creed in direct 
contiast to the childlike fulnese of hope, the strong 
doaira for life, that is so clearly revealed in the Tedas. 
Very probably the great muss of the people, occupied 

c 
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in their daily duties, their worldly hopes and feais, did 
ont allow tbemsdvefl to be mudL influenced by this 
now creed of transmigration; but the more their atten¬ 
tion WHS drawn to religious mattera—and at some crisis 
Or another of hia life this may have happened to most 
of them^ vague feeling of helplessneas and hopeicas- 
nesft niust have obtained the mastery over them. 


A way of escape had bdeed been found. A modi- 
hcation of the theory of eatenml spirits had pomted 
the way to this new refuge for the bterna] spirit, for 
each man’s soul or seif. There were too many earnest 
and intellectual mbds among the then Hindus for 
Polytheism, tempered only by a subservient Animism, 
to remain supreme. As among the Jews and among 
the Greeks, so also among the Hindus, there were not 
a few to whom a unity underlymg the many personified 
forms of external nature became gradually more and 
more visible. Among the Jews, the corraspondbg 
belief^the belief in one God^had already, about tin* 
time of the rise of Huddhism, gained a complete hold 
of the general population. Among the Greeks, tho 
belief in A or rather in a Tie.«v, as distinct from 
the belief m «l fto,, b Deity as distinct from the older 
deities, wi^ confined mostly to those educated m. or 
tinder the immediate infiiicnce of, the schools of philo- 
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Bophy, And so in tho volley of the Ganges, k ipas 
only in the schools of the philosophizing ascetics, mostly 
hut by no means excluBively firahmons, that a unity, 
not indeed a peraonnl God in tho modem senae, but a 
neuter, cold and passionless First Cause, was conceived 
to be the source, the abiding support, of all phenomena. 


In speaking of these later beliefe, so nearly related 
to our own, it ie difficult to make use of terms not 
liable to much miaconceptifraL £t has been maintained 
that the Jewish belief in an Evil Spirit, side by aide 
with the Great Spirit, and in subordinate angels and 
archangels, good and bad, is sufficient render inac¬ 
curate any description of them as Monothcista. It is 
probable that few, if any, of the Grecian thinkers 
believed in the existence of one external Spirit only, 
to the complete exclusion of all minor deities. And 
certainly even the most advnnced among the pre-Bud- 
dhistic Hindus never became what would now be callud 
pure Tbeists. 

They could better be called Pantheiata* but even 
this expression can only be used of them in a sense not 
applicable to the followers of the Pantheism which bus 
giown out of Christian theology or Greek philosophy. 
The Indian philosophers continued to believe in the 
souls or spirits aupposcvl to exist inside the hunuui 
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body, and in bU the hieruchy ot the external spirits, 
the gods of riyers, trees and pools, of earth and eh; 
snd sea, and sU their numerous progeny. But they 
held all these, and all matter, to be the mere sportive 
emanations of a supreme primordial Spirit, who was 
unconscious, and who was led by causes beyond his 
(or rather its) control to manifest itaelf in all those 
temporary and changing forma which make up this 
World and its inhabitants. All things are unreal. All 
being, save the One, is evanescent. And as to the 
souls of men, though they are ooDdeinned to wander 
for ever aud ever from shape to shape, from laliour to 
trouble, their existence is not independent; they are 
not self-existent, aud they can defeat the unlucky 
action of the God that gave birth to their individuality 
by certain ceremonies, or a certain kind of knowledge, 
held, by various opposing schools, to be able to destroy 
again that individuality by bringing about the return 
of the spark to the central fire, by the absorption of 
the human soul in that Great Soul which was supposed 
to be the only real existence. 

f.hn any of the many difiereiit speculations which 
have groAvn up in Christian soil be said to be the same 
as this hopeless creed ? Chn these Iiiclian notions be 
aecurutcly described or correctly summed up by any of 
our Western names? We may admit that the general 
couToc of speculation bos run along parallel lines in tlie 
valley of tho Ganges and in the basin of the Medilcr* 
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raBfeii. But modem P&ntheUTn has aiisen after the 
stage of those polytheiatic beliefs of which Indian 
Fantheism was the outgrowth and the explanation r 
and European Pantheism, whether Greek, tuediwTal 
or modem, is always, or vety nearly always, entirely 
nuicfluenced—I may venture to say, untumished—by 
the longing to escape from life. If we, then, use the 
words Pantheism or Monotheism when describing 
Hindu thought, we should never forget that, thongU 
wroiW in many xeBpeets, they are yet quite os different 
in other respects from the Pantheigms and Monotheisms 
of the West. 


In this curiouB despair of life, wo must, I 
admit the power of an influence the very existence of 
which it has hecome the hishion to deny. Mr. Buckle 
may have wished to push the tnffuence of climate too 
for, to regard it too mneh as an explanation sufficient 
of itself. But wlicn we tind this despair of life con¬ 
spicuously absent not only in the Vedas, but in the 
curliest records of the othoi' Aryan races, and in all the 
schemes of life that have obtained currency in more 
temperate climes, we cannot omit to notice the fact 
that it sprang up in India after the Aryan tribes had 
(leeoended into the valley of the Oangea, and had been 
long under the inlltience of the oppressive heat to which 
tlipy Iiud not boon acciistoincd, and fn-nn which there 
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W8F HO escape. It is true that World-weaniifiss, Wei 
schmerz^ ia not unknown in Europe, Sut the fact 
that it has arusen mostly at a certain period of life 
shows it to be here also at least in part due to physical 
causes. Few indiTiduals in temperate climes are per¬ 
manently peasiroists; and such pessimist philoBophy 
as does exist ia more theoretical than practical, and 
has never obtained so complete a hold of aU the more 
thoughtfnl minds as it hud in India at the time of the 
riiw of Siiddliiaiii, 


It is possible to argue that this wcoiiness of life was 
due to the system of caste, a yoke which seems intole- 
ruhle to modem European minds. Bnt the evils of 
tho system are often exaggerated, the immutability of 
its rules is often OTCistated; and in those early 
when the system was only arriving at complete dove- 
lopement, it is prohahlc that the people themselves by 
no means felt its yoke so heavy as it is commonly sup¬ 
posed to be. 

As is now well known, there is no mention of caste 
in the oldest hymns of the Vedas, But tho bitter con¬ 
tempt of the Aryans for foreign tribes, their domineer¬ 
ing and intolerant spirit, their strong antipathies of 
race and of religion, are in harmony with the apeclal 
features of caste as aftenmrds established. It is natural 
that, as tho bitter struggles against the nou-Arynn 
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peoples died a\^ 7 , the domineering spirit of the con- 
quero» should have lasted on, and have found vent for 
itself in the pride of class distinctions. It is accotdingly 
only in some of the latest Yedlc hymns that ire find 
the first mention of those four classes—the Brahmans, 
the llajonyas, the Vuisyas and the l^udma—to which 
all the latcT castes haro been subsequently tniced back. 
Even then the division was as yet into classes, not into 
castes properly so called. And it is in the Brahmana 
litciuturo that wc come to the earliest passages in 
which esclusive privileges are claimed for the Brah¬ 
mans as priests, and fur tho nubles as entitled to receive 
the sacred unction. It seems certain that when the 
Briihmanaa were fiiet composed the barrier between all 
the higher chisses had become unpassuble, or, in other 
words, that these classes had been hardened into castes. 

It is most probable that this momentous step followed 
upon, and was chiefly due to the previous establishment 
of, a similar hard and fiist line preventing any one 
belonging to the nen-Ar}*an tribes hum intermarrying 
with an Aryan family, or being incorporated into the 
Aryan race. It was the hereditary disability the Aryans 
had succeeded in imposing upon races they despised, 
which, re-acting within their own circle, and strength¬ 
ened by the very intolerance that gave it hirth, has 
bame such hitter fruit tlirough so many centuries. 
But it is perhaps scarcely surprising that the pride wf 
race should have put an impassable barrier IcCwoen 
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the warlike Arjena and the darker races whom thej 
had conquered in so many fights. It is no isolated fact, 
that pride of hirth bud led the nohlea to separate them* 
selTes fiom the mass of the people. It Is not in India 
alone that the anperstitious fears of all hare yielded to 
the priesthood an unquestioned and profituhle supte- 
macy. And there are proo& enough of the tendency 
of ocoupationa, in the earlier stages of civilization, to 
become hereditary. 

The state of society in the valley of the Ganges at 
the time of the rise of Buddhism, was not so very dif* 
ferent from the state of society in other races at similar 
stages of thuir history. The hereditary priesthood, tlie 
exclusiTe privileges of the Brahmans, were, no doubt, 
as ii_contestabIe as the hereditary priesthood and ex* 
etusiye privileges of the corresponding classes in Judfca 
in the time of Christ. Baperstitions regarding purity 
and impurity, which play so great a part elsewhere in 
the settlement of early religious and social customs, 
were held as strongly as among the Jews and Persians. 
And a feWj'but by no means all or the moat important, 
of men’s-doily occupations had hecomo confined to 
certain fronilies, which were really castes in the modem 
sense. The larger divisions into classes had also already 
merged into castes; intermarriages were no longer pos¬ 
sible except between equal ranks. No Kshatriya could 
any longer become a Brahman, far less one of the abo¬ 
riginal tribea enter into the social ranks of the sacrcf 
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Aj^anB. But the elubonte dietiDCtiona of the modem 
castes Tene then tmknovit^ the stnDgeat peunltitii, 
which iu after times followed ou the breach of caste 
rules, had oot yet beeu heard of; and the commoaest 
TDodea of Urelihoodf agriculture and trade, were fol> 
lowed, eren more indiscrimiiuttety than now, by all 
alike. 


The worst part of the circle of caste ideas was tm< 
douhtedly the supremacy accorded to the BrahmaDs fay 
birth. But evea this might hare caused little practical 
harm had It not been for the soufatbeory, and for the 
curious belief in the efficacy of the rites and ceremonfes 
they could perform, on which that supremacy rested. 
These beliefs, perhaps a necessary, certainly am almost 
muTersal stage in the dereloperoent of religion, had a 
moat balefiil influence on the every-day life of the 
people among whom Buddhism was first proclaimed. 
The power of the gods was to them a very real thing. 
The Influence of the stars, and the good or ill lack of 
the days os which the rarions customary ceretnoDica 
were to be performed, or the yarious huainesses of life 
were to be set on foot, were to themTtsf^ Tory reel 
importance. There was Indeed very little, if any, of 
what we should now call prayer. But the gods oould 
be compelled by sacrifices rightly offered, -by hymns 
propevly intoned, to favour the fortunate worshL|jpor; 
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and oharms rightly recited, horoecopes correctly cast, 
tBlismaiu whose power had been already tested, could 
eoaure the results which men had most at heart. The 
happine^ of the soul, too, in. its next birth depended 
upon the due performance of settled ceremonies; and 
for all these things the help of the Brahmans was 
required, and bad to be richly paid. It would he use¬ 
less to attempt to disguise the evils resulting from 
Buch a state of things. But wo should never forget 
that the evil was duo, not to tho depravity of the 
Brahmans, hut to the hcliofs of ttie people; and that 
those beliefs were the natural outcome and result of 
the previous stages of belief through which they had 
passed during the long ages of their previous history. 


Buddhism was by no means the first effort that had 
been made to change this condition of things. There 
was absolute freedom of thought in ancient Indin. 
The Biilhmans themselves were often the Icudera in 
emmciatiog new views, which would elsewhere have 
been condemned as heterodi>x ^ und men of other castes 
were allowed to aet up as teachers of eystcina really 
incomputible with the inherited beliefs. Invalmible 
records of this philosophical and sophistical tendency 
of the Brahmans, to which some reference has already 
been made, is preserved in the Upimishads,—in many 
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respects the moat interesting portion of the titemtore 
of pre-Baddhistic India that has come down to ns. 
And the lineal descendants of these schools of thonght 
are the well-known aia aj'stems of Hindu philosophy, 
one of which, the Vedantist, has acquired so deep an 
inilueiice over uU the later varieties of Hindu thought. 
Of the thfsn opinions of the thinkers of other secta we 
have no records. But their descendants no doubt 
greatly influenced the later modifications of Buddhism, 
and the sect now called Jains has probably preserved 
the teachings of others. 

One diatinguiahed scholar, Professor Jacobi, has 
supposed that the Buddhist theory of the Buddhaa 
was derived from a corresponding theory of the fore¬ 
runners of the J uins ^ and it is common ground to 
many writers on the history of religion that Ootaroa 
borrowed largely from Eapiln, the reputed fouudjcr of 
one of these early systems, the fiinkhya (or numeral) 
philoeophy. But I would venture to enter a protest 
against such arguments. The extant hooks of the 
Jains are many centuries later than the Pali Pitahas. 
There is not the slightest evidence that any one of the 
writings of the sia schools of philosophy are pre- 
Buddhistlc. Such Bimilnrity sa really eiista between 
any of these works and the Pali Pi^kas may perhaps 
be due to a common origin; it ia quite as likely that 
the Buddhist ideas are the originals; and in any case 
it is to works known to eaist before the time of GotataSi 
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ud eapedally to the wilier Upaniehade, that we miut 
look if we wish to ducorer whet Indiaa philosophy 
really wee before the advent of Buddhism. 


Now unfortunately the TTpanishads, by diflerent 
authors and of different dates, ere as difficult to appre¬ 
ciate and to understand as the eorliest philosophers of 
the Qreeks, and for a stmilar reason. ^Hiey present 
to ns, not a finished system, hut the beginnings of 
thought, the vague struggles of earnest minds first 
grappling with the groot problems of life. But one 
idea recurs tbreughont their long, and usually tedious, 
Twbiage, and that is the beHef that there was some¬ 
thing &r better, far higher, far more enduring, tlum 
the right performance of sacrifice; that the object of 
the wise man should be to know, inwardly and con- 
Boionsly, the Great Soul of aU; and that by this know¬ 
ledge hia mdividual soul would become united to the 
Supreme Being, the true and ahsoluto Self. This 
was the highest point of the old Indian philosophy ; 
it was the ultimate outcome of the long history of the 
Aryan spirit-belief j and on those old lines, in that 
same direction, it is difficult to see whnt farther step 
was even possible. 

The distinguishing chareoieristio of Bnddhism was 
that it storied on a new line, tbat it looked at the 
deepest questions men hove to solve from an entirely 
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different standpomt. It swept away from the 
held of its Tieion the whole of the great aotil- 
theory which had hitherto so completely filled and 
dominated the minda of the snperetitions and of the 
thoughtful alike. For the first time in the history of 
the world, it proclaimed a ealiration which each man 
could gain for himself, and hy himself, in this worlds 
during this life, without any the least reference to 
God, or to gods, either great or small. 

Like the Upanishads, it placed ^e first importance 
on knowledge; but it was no longer a knowledge of 
God, it was a clear perception of the real nature, aa 
they supposed it to he, of men and things. And it 
added to the necessity of knowledge, the necessity of 
purity, of courtesy, of uprightness, of peace, and of a 
univeraal love, “ far-teachiug, grown great, and beyond 
me asure.” 

The adherents of the now sect, as the Book of the 
Great Decease puts it, were to strive to he ** full of 
“ confidence, modest in heart, ashamed of wrong, full of 
“ learning, strong in energy, active in mind, and full of 
** wisdom; ” they were to “ Kve in the practice, both in 
“pahlio and private, of thoae virtues which, when 
“unhrokea, intact, unspotted and unblemished, make 
^*men free, and which are untamshed hy the belief in 
*♦ the efficacy of any outward acts of ritual or ceremony, 

by the hope of any kind of future life.”^ _ 

» See Ith. D., Buildliiet Snttse froiii the Pili, pp^ S, 10. 
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We are not called npon tere to attempt any estimate, 
or to come to any conclimon, as to whether this new 
departure was or waa not right, much less whether it 
is the only right one. What I venture to submit to 
you ia merely that it is this new departure, fbiR ignor¬ 
ing of the soul, which k the moat important fact in the 
comparative study of Bnddhism. Everywhere where 
the attitude of mind called Animism—the first attempt 
at science, as it is the first step in religion, for these 
meet together at the birth, just as they will kiss each 
other at the close of history—everywhere whore Anim¬ 
ism has been permanently modified, it has been so hy 
its devolopemcnt into Polytheism; and thia^ though 
far from universal, is true not only of the seven Aryan 
races, but of Egypt, of North America and Mexico, of 
Arabia and Canaan, of China and Japan. Everywhere 
where philosophy—hut this of course is comparatively 
seldom—has arisen in the midst of polytheists, it has 
perceived a unity behind the many, and has tended 
towards a more or less pantheistic Alonotheisim 
Then, lastly—and this in only isolated cases—there hns 
come & time when theological rivalries have lost their 
interest, and metaphysical discussiona have lost fhsir 
value; when men hnve tried, with more or less success, 
to seek for the sum mum honum in vniiotis systems 
of self-culture in which the gods are practically dis¬ 
regarded, or quite left out of the account. 
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Comdsm, A^osticism and Buddhism are, it is 
true, the only fiystenis which have broken away, in 
the most uncompromising manner, the venerable 
aoul-theories which have grown out of the ancient 
An'Tn faTTi. But Stoicism, VedantTsm, Confucianism and 
Deism, had i^me very near to the newer etandpuint, 
and there ia a whole mde of Theism, and even of 
Christianity, which inculcates the same lesson. The 
kingdom of heaven that is within a man, the peace 
that passeth understanding, is the nearest analogue to 
the Buddhist liirvliua which 1 know of in Wertom 
thought; and it is not the newer eysteroe alone which 
insist upon the necessity of Belf-<:ulture and of sclf- 
eoutrol. 

It may he added that each of these various systems 
alfto he said, in one sense, to have practically failed. 
Stoicism, Christianity, Comdsm, Confucianism, Bud¬ 
dhism and all the rest, have so for di^ppointed the 
hopes of their founders, and of their early disciples. 
Though alike in many essential points, they differ one 
Ihjra another, not only in details, hut In other thinga 
which their followers hold to be of the first importanco. 
And the reason why they differ ia the one thing in 
which they are most easentially aUke. Bach—though 
this will he admitted of Christianity only by those who 
think that the history of CJmstuinity should be treated 
by the same methods as the history of other religiuns— 
each is the natural outcome of an irameasiituhle past. 
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in which id<ias, closely related no doubt, but alwHya 
different, have undergone vex}' alow and yery gradual 
chaugea in directions aimilar, though in no case quite 
the same. Each has carried into its aolution of the 
TOomentons problem it has had to liice^aiid which 
each has faced with so great a degree of manfiilucss 
and eamestncs^the inevitable influence of the long 
post it has inherited. Euch, however widely it appealed 
to the people, however dear its repudiatiou of ranis 
and castes, however widely its doors stood open, has 
really been above the heads, licyond the grasp, of the 
general public of the natiun among which if first 
appeared. And each, in putting new wine into file 
old bottles, in preserving many of the old phrases, has 
left a soil in which the old beliefs could again take 
root, and, nourished by the old ignorance and supersti' 
tion, conl.1 grow up as a rank vegetation to coimteiaet, 
if not to choke, all that was most beneficial and most 
true in the newer teaching. 

m ate deeply moved as we watch the reprosentotion 
by some powerful actor of the tragedy of the fall of some 
man or woman Jed on to destruction by the very con¬ 
ditions of their nature. How much greater the disaster 
when a whole nation, to whom the doors of liberty 
have once been opened, closes them upon itself, and 
relapses into the bondage of delusions f It would he 
hard to find, in the whole history of the world, a greater 
tragedy than that which was typified by the feast of 
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Jagan-uath. The number of deatJw at that featiTal haa 
doubtl^ been sometimes exaggerated, and I am quite 
aware that Teasons can be giYen for the hideona cha* 
lacter of the cart ings on the triumphal car of ViahntL 
But it is acknowledged that the temple at Pnri had 
once been Buddhiat, and that the very name Jagan- 
nath—now supposed to be an actual spirit, a form of 
Tisbpu^—is really nothing but a misapplied ancient 
epithet, the Pali loka-aStha, of the great thinker and 
refoimer of India. We know that deaths did,' and up 
to very modem times, in foot take place, and were sup¬ 
posed to secure a happy entrance of the ‘‘ooul’' into 
realms of delight in heaven. hen we call to mind 
how the fremded mnltitudeSj drunk with the Imaiioiis 
poison of delusions from which the refonnatlon they 
had rejected might have saved them, dragged on that 
sacred car, heavy and hideous with earrings of ohaceflity 
and cruelty,—dragged it on in the name of Jagan-nath, 
the forgotten teacher of enlightenment, of purity, and 
of universal love, while it creaked and crushed over 
the mangled bodies of miserable Buicides, the victims 
of o n ™ exploded superstitions,—it will help ua fo 
realize how heavy is the hand of the intmeasarable past J 
how much more powerful than the voice of the prophets 
is the influence of congenial foncios, and of TOhented 
boliefo. 
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TiiB belief of the orthodox Buddhiate aasigna the 
whole of the existiiig caaonical books to the period 
immediately following the death of Ootamo, and clsiins 
for them the sanction and authority, if not the author-* 
ship, of the immediate disciples of tho Buddha himselL 
It would be strange indeed if such n belief had not 
arisen. Many of the books purport to record the very 
words of the Master, or erents in his life witnessed by 
his personal followers. There is no absolute statement 
in the books as to their date or authorship. Historical 
eriticism was quite unknown in the early centurica of 
Buddhism, when men were eoncemed with mutters 
they held to be vastly more important than eiact state¬ 
ments of literary histoiy. The tendency of the more 
devout minds among the early followers of Gotama 
Would inevitably lead them to attach great importance 
to the books that had been handed down, and to assign 
to them therefore tho highest possible antiquity. And 
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when the idea that those very hooka had been in exist¬ 
ence shortly after the death of the Buddha had once 
gained gronnd, any one who denied or even doubted 
the fact would he regarded with dislike, and avoided 
as a dangerons person. 

Ent when impartial students, who are not orthodox 
Buddhists, come to read the Buddhist Scriptures in the 
Hght of the historical criticisin which has grown up in 
modem times in Europe, and with historical rather than 
with religious objects m view, they perceive at once, 
from the intemul evidence afforded by the bo iks them¬ 
selves, that the orthidox opinion cun no longer be 
maintained. It is Utenitme has 

been of gradual growth, and that, though the books as 
we now have them contain a great deal of older mate¬ 
rial, some of it perhaps reaching back to a time even 
before the death of Gotaiiia, they cannot have been put 
into their present shape till long after that evonl. 

When we attempt, however, to advance from tnis 
genend proposition into more detailed statements, when 
fl-o endeavour to form to ourselves any conception of 
the actual procesa by which the literature as a whole 
assumed its present form, we arc Iteset by numerous' 
dilheultics. Those wh • have followed the course of 
speculation as to the origin and developement of the 
New Testament canon, or even only any one phase of 
it—such as the controversy Taised by Strauss’s work 
on the Life of Christ, the debate aa to the authorship 
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of the G(wpel according to Jobs, or the discoBSioiL 
between the author of “ Supematursl Eeligion” and 
the Biehop of Durham—will easLlj uuderatand how 
this ia. The kind of questions that arise, the kind of 
arguments to which appeal has to be made, ore much 
the same in tlie case of both literatures. And in both 
cases the hnal decision is apt to depend on personal 
impressions, whose validity is very much open to 
dispute. 

It is true that Europeans come to the conaidemtion 
of such questions, when they relate to the history of 
the Buddhist canon, with a degree of impartiality it 
would be unreasonable to expect, either from Christiana 
or from Buddhists, when dealing with the literatui'e of 
their own religion. Them has therefore been much 
greater unanimity in such conclusions as have been 
already put forward by Pali scholare. But, on the 
other hand, we know as yet much less about the Bud¬ 
dhist canon than wc know about tho Christian. The 
Budrlhist Pitakas, as their aaered books arc collectively 
called, have not as yet been edited in anything Hko 
completeness. And we know much less, Jrom other 
sources, of the history of the time in which thoy arose, 
tluin we know of the conespob ling period in C'hiistian 
history. The result is, at present, a degree of uncer¬ 
tainty even greater, if possible, in the one case than in 
the other. It will bo noticed, however, that the rea¬ 
sons for this imceilointy are very different in the two 
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cases. The meferialB coi wlueh the £aal deciaioD aa to 
the history of the Testament viU altiinatelj reat 
must be snbstantiallj the same as those whioh are now 
accessible. The present variety of opinion would seem, 
therefore, to be very greatly due to mental differences 
in the investigatoia themselves. In the case of the 
Pali Pitahaa, the materials on which onr judgment 
must rest are still for the most part hidden away in 
MSS. f and though these are now being published with 
enrouraging rapidity, it would he unwise to occupy 
your time with conjectural discussions of questions 
which new evidence may any day decide for us one 
way or the other. I propose to cooflue myself, there' 
fore, to a simple statement of those facts which are 
already known, and to an illostiation, by one or two 
examples taken from the books themselves, of the 
character of the Pali Suttaa. 


is is well known to you, the Buddha was not content 
merely to proclaim his new aystem to the world; he 
founded an Order, the members of which were to carry 
out the system and hand it down to future generations. 
There immediately arose a number of questions regard* 
iug the regulation of that Order, which are iiepresented 
to have been settled in bis lifetime by the Master him¬ 
self—questions aa to the admi^EiioR to the Order; its 
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internal gOTcnwnent ; its property; the reletioM of the 
momherB of the Order, male and female, to one another 
and to the outside world; the reault of ahreach hy aay 
tnctnher of the Rnlea of the Order, and so on. 

The Order was a kind of repuhlio, AU proceedings 
were settled by rcaoludona agmod upon in regular 
meetings of its members, which were held snhjeet to 
the obHcrvance of certain establislicd regnlationa and 
to the nao of certain fired forms of words. The forma 
of words under which the meetings were conducted, 
and the rfsolutions passed, were oalled Kommavacas, 
that is, the “Words of the Act.” Tliey were nntnmlly 
ly'gardcd ndth grout rc^vereiu'e by tlm incinhors of tiio 
Order, aud they were humled Jobti with scrupulous 
cure. Though n large number of them have long ago 
fallen into abeyance, most, if not all, of them haifo 
survived down to the present day, and are extant in 
MSS. now' existing in Buddhist onuntries, and Bome- 
tiniea to be found in our public libraries. There is 
good reason for the hope that our collections of these 
formularies—^no doubt the most ancient forms recorded 
in the world's literature for preserving order and deco¬ 
rum in the conduct of general aasemhlles—^will eTen- 
tually he nearly, if not quite, complete. Only the 
other day, when a box of miacelluneous palm-leaf MSS. 
from different parts of India, now belonging to tho 
Tdverpool Free Library, was sent to me for report, I 
found among them a copy of several of these Eamma- 
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TacSa Utherto unknown tu be etiU extant j and there 
are other MSS, of aimikr contents in the British 
Museum, and in the Nationsl Library at Faris, which 
have not yet been thoroughly examined. 

The general outline of all these formularies is the 
same in all coses, and one example will suffice ns a 
sample of all. 

After a layman imtered the Order, he often wished 
to choose a new name, or epithet, bearing some refer¬ 
ence to his new* aim of life—a custom wdiieh may well 
have arisen or leceited encouragement from the fact 
that the ordinary names in use “in the world’> con¬ 
tained the name of a god, or otherwise implied an 
acknowledgment of tlic soul-theory which every mem¬ 
ber of the Order was supposed to have abandoned. If 
a member desired thus to change bis name, he would 
thrice state, fopnally, at a meeting of the Order, hie 
desire to do so. Some learned and respected member 
would then on his behalf address the meeting thus: 

“ Let the venerable assembly hear me I Onr Brother 
“A. B. requests permission to assume the name of 
“C.D. If the time Is now meet for the assembly to 
“ do so, the assembly will authorise our Brother A. B. 
“ to assume the name C. U. Such is the proper oourso 
“in such a case. 

“If any vcnerahle member assent to permission 
“being granted to our Brother A. B. to assume tho 
“name C. D., let him keep silence. If any venerable 
“ mcmbfT floTh not assent, let him now spt'uk.” 
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Should no one speak on the opposite ho would 
then ooniiiine; 

“The asHrmbly anthorizes to assume the name 
“ C Therefore is the awemblj iilenh Thus do I 
“ undPTsiand*’^ 

With these wordi| what vre should cull the motion 
(the nalti) is eonsidered to hoTe been carriotL The 
only ameudiuent considered pcNudbte is apparently a 
diFBct negative J and there ia no counting of voteSi for 
no vesofution ie paaseJ unl^s the meeting is nnani- 
mouflly In hivoui of it. 

It Will he noticed that no such officer as pr^ident or 
chairman is referred to. WUciher there niiiunlly was 
one in ancient timt^ we do not know; but in the few 
Ci£i-“iea in whioh the usa cf these simple ceremonies—the 
only kind of ritual in use among ^irthcdox Buddhiits-^ 
stiH survives, it is the custom for the senior member 
present to preside over the meeting. 

All the Kammavacaii reUte to the appSication of 
Bulcs already established to particular places, times or 
persckiu. They do not oontemplate tho discuasion of 
any changes in the Rules thomselves, nor of any points 
in doctrine, in discipline, or in the system of self- 
cultun?. We huer of such pomts being discusBed in 
a eooversational way in informal meetings, and even 
sometimes in actual aBseroblies of the Order, but tho 
Kammavicas-do not refer to them- 
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The Btiles themaelTes, which wore to be cBtricd out, 
wherever poeeible, hj such Kammavicin, are very 
few and eimple. The object of joisiog the Order wus 
euppoeed to be the attaiament, in port or in whole, of 
the state of mental and moral culture called Arahat' 
ship. This was, of course, entirely a pemoual affair, 
and the mutters to be settled by rule were only such 
aa would naturally arise in a body of men following no 
worldly occupation, practically communists in respect 
of such property as the Cider could possess, and hold* 
ing no reli^ous services and engaging in no prayeia 
(in the Christian sense) of any kind at alK 

Among the most important of the Itules are those 
concerning the holding of TJposatho, a regular meet¬ 
ing of the Order, the time of which was fixed, like 
the Bubbath, by the changes of the moon. At those 
meetings there a os recited a work called the Fati- 
mokkha, literally the ‘‘Oisburdenmeut,” a list of 
offences against ordinary morality, and again&t deco¬ 
rum in outward behoviour, by confession of which, 
guilty members of the Order could *‘disburi]eu** tbeui- 
selvea—that is, I think, in a double sense, bath subjec- 
tivelj and in reference to their standing in tbe Order, 
The other Hules deal exclusiTcly with adtuission to 
the Order; the duties of seniors towards juniora, and 
vice versa; the yearly change of residenoc during the 
rainy season, and the holding of a ceremony called 
Pavirapa at its close; the use of various thinga 
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deemed to Tje lomriea; the questLon of dxeas; the 
Tulidity of formal leflolutioDB of Order; the maiTite- 
nance of diecipline; the rulea of hoapitolity; the conduct 
of the brethren and Biatem to eaoh other; and a few 
sanitary regiilationa and other nnaeollaneouB points of 
minor importance, 

one great division of the Buddhist Scriptures 
—the Yinayn Pitaka—ia nothing else than what we 
flhonld now rail a text-book or manual of these variooH 
regulations and of the resol utions relating to them. And 
it is divided into three Parts: 1, the Khandakas, or 
“ Chapters,*' containing the Rules; 2, the 8ntta-T;h- 
haqga, or “Exposition of the Patimokkhaj" contain' 
ing a commentary on the ao-called list of oficnces above 
mentioned; and 3, the Parivara-patha, or “Appendix,” 
a sort of index and r&umd of the other two. 

The last of these three, the “Appendix,” is, as yon 
would naturally suppose, much later than the others, 
and, compared with them, of little independent value. 
The other two form an edition, evidently drawn up 
some considerable time after the formation of the Order, 
of the then existing regulations. In this edition, 
each separate regulation or offence la preceded by 
an introduction giving an account of the occasion on 
which the Buddha himself is said to have laid down 
or declared it; and is followed by what we should now 
call notes, setting forth exceptions, consequenGes, appli* 
cations, and so on. Among these notes, I will mention 
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in paBPing that we find tli® whole of an anoienl c<im- 
mentaij on the Patimokkha, which must, of course, 
have been already in ex.iBtenc50 when the present 
‘•edition” was comijlled. 

No one is mentioned ae the author of this edition 
of the HuIch of the Uaddhist Order; and indeed it 
probably had no author in our modem dense of that 
word. It is merely the last form reached, by a lite¬ 
rature which grow up in a gradual way. Aa to date, 
the great bulk of it must be older than the 
year 350 B.C. It received, however, its last touches 
about a century later; ajul it ermhiiiis also some p-»i'- 
tions—such as the actual stateiuoiit of the [sriniitry 
Itules, and of the various offencts, und of the forms of 
the Kammavaciis-—which may evea reach back to the 
lifetime of the Bmldha himself. In other words, these 
books were in existence, practically as we now have 
them, within about 150 years after the time of Gotama; 
and they grew up out of older nmteriiJ, parts of which 
they have presen'ed intact. It will he seen heiow 
that a similar statement applies also to the rust of 
the books in the P^i Pi^kas. And amid the chaos 
which atill reigns in the chronology of Indian llte- 
rnturo it is a great gain to be able to fix the date 
of so importaiit a literatum within a eo narrow limit 
of time. 

This ocnclusion as to the age of th.i Tinaya Pitaka 
depends on a number of considerations which it would 
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take a 'rQi;y coneidejabie time—<^ertaiely tbe time 
allotted to the rest of this oouise of Ijectarea—^to set 
out clearlj and fully. The whole argumeut ia much 
too intricate oven to hfc flunimarizod to advantage. 
And there ate other matters, of greater interest from 
the point of view firutu which these Lectures ore deli' 
vered, which demand our notice, I wdl only say, 
therefore, that the conrluaiona, as far as I have stated 
them, are accepted by all Pali scholara J. and that the 
details may be found iu the Introduction to Br. Olden- 
berg’s edition of the whole text of the Tinaya Pitaka 
(where the greater portion of the argument was first 
put forth), and in the IntFoduction to a complete trans¬ 
lation of the Pitimokkha and of the Xhnndukas, which 
Dr, Oldenbeig and myself are conjointly preparing for 
the series of translations irom the Sacred Books of the 
East now being published at Oxford. These trans¬ 
lations will ooimist of four volumes, of which the first, 
contmuing the Patimukkha, is already published; the 
S(Kx)tid id puBsing through the press j and the other two 
will appear at intervals of six months, so that the whole 
will be‘accessible to English readers before the close of 
next ycar- 


The books which treat of the Budflhist iJhamma, 
that is to say, of its ettics and phiIoso]»hy, and of its 
system of self-culture, will probably be considered by 
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mofit to be of greater interest than those containing the 
regulationa of the Order. They are divided, in a pas¬ 
sage in one of the Shandakas jnat referred tOj into five 
Nikayas, or Cullcctiona, the whole of which have oome 
down to us, though they ^ist as yet for the most part 
only in maniucript. It is the first four of these five 
Nikayaa (the Digha, Majjhima, Sa^iyntta, and 
A^guttara Nikayas) that contam the writinga well 
known to you tinder the name of Suttas. 

Of these SnttaE, those in the first two Nikajas 
contain the whole of the OhaifimB considered in a 
series of long and short eonversations, the principal 
inteilocutor being usually Ootatna himself, but occa¬ 
sionally Sariputta, or some other of his principal dis¬ 
ciples. And you will he able to judge of the style and 
tone of these conversations from the two examples of 
them which will be presently laid before you. 

The Suttaa in the third Ifikaya give the same doc¬ 
trines and in very much the same words, but in a 
different arrangement. 

You will easily understand that it is often very diffi¬ 
cult to gather from a series of dialogues the whole of 
the Suddha’s teaching on any one point. As in the case 
of tlie Socratic Dialogues, to which these are in many 
Tcppccts very similar, opinions on the same or nearly 
allied points are found in many different Suttaa; and 
the names of the diiilogucs, often merely proper names, 
arc very little guide to their actual contents. To 
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gather together, thereforej a complete Btatement oJ 
early Buddhist teaching an any question, it would bo 
necessary to consult the whole of the dialogues in the 
first two Nikayaa, and to compare and oomhiae the 
TahoiiB utterances. 

It is from this point of riew that the Sagyuttu 
Nikaya —literally, “The CoUection of Linked, or 
Arranged^ Treatiaea”—has been made. In it ail the 
pare graphs relating to any one subject are brought 
together, independeotly of the conTersatlonal form in 
which they are supposed to have been fir^t delivered, 
and in which they appear in the two former CoUectionj. 

The question, then, naturally suggests it self. Which ia 
the older fonn? Are the conversations built up out 
of the arranged treatises, or are these latter extracted 
from the converaations ? To this question, no definite 
answer cm as yet be given. We do not as yet know 
even whether the substmee of the whole of the para¬ 
graphs in the third Kikaya will eventually be found 
in the first two; and it would be useless to debate pro- 
habilLtiea on tho scaiity evidence at our commamL 


The fourth Tfikaya, the A q gut tarn, contains once 
more very much the same matter, but again in a dif¬ 
ferent order. 

W^e have already had occainon incidentally to notice 
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bow important is tbe place wliich mimbePB occupy 
in die Htatemcnta of Jluildhist truth. Tbo “Noble 
Path” Is eight-fold, and is divided into four stugea, 
during which tCQ SogyojaDaa, or fetters, liaveto be 
broken. The wiadom to bo attained by one walking in 
the path is of seven kinds; his spiritual powers, or 
nenses, arc five in number; and the struggle he ^ to 
carry on against his besetting weaknesses is divided 
into four aspneta. In the same way, other parU of the 
Buddhist system ore divided into clasaea of two, three, 
or more connected idotiH* 

But it must not be supposed that number played 
such a part in the early Buddhist philoacphy as it 
played about the same time in the Pythagorean. Thiise 
numbers are merely aids to memory, and hnve no 
mystical meaning. They should be compared rather 
with similar enumerations in early and mediaeval Chris¬ 
tianity, some of which are atill fiimiliar to ua, such aa 
the four gospels, the seven deadly sins, the eight 
cardinal virtues, the ten conunandiuents, the twelve 
apostles, and so oil 

It is with reference to this numerical statcnieot of 
Buddhist ideas that the Aijguttara Nikaya is arranged. 
All the classes containing only one thing arc treated 
of in the first book, all the dyads in the second, all the 
triads in the third, and so on. Ani it may be said of 
this Nikaya, as of the last, that ite contentfl, which often 
consist of the very words found in the conversational 
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Nik&^Ra, may eitheir luiTe been derived from tiem, or 
have eiiflted before tbem. 


Idone of theoe Four Great Colleetiona, it ‘will be 
seen, treave of only one subject. Each of them contains 
practically the whole of the Buddhist teaching. It ie 
unlikely that any one point is exclusively treated by 
any one of them. And they are all divided into Snttas, 
each conversation of the drst two being called a 8ntta 
(or a Snttaota, os ‘the older phraseolngy had it}, and 
each diSerent atatement in ‘the two latter being also 
called a 8utta, though these last Suttas are of course 
□inch ahorter than the others. 

The last of the If ih ay as, on the other band, consista 
of fifteen miecellaneous books of poetry, legends, &c., 
very much more like our modem books, and, for that 
very reasou, probably later than the Great Cullections 
of the 8uttas. There was from very early times a 
dlfierence of opinion among orthodox Buddhists as to 
the exact number of books which ought to be included 
in this division—a difference of opinion which would 
scarcely have been poasible had all the books contained 
in it been as old os the Yinaya and the 8‘ottas. Pro¬ 
bably the number of ‘writings in this miacellaneous 
collection was varied from time to time, chiefiy by 
additions made to iL 
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At a p€nod not yet determiaed, but probably loma 
centuries after the death of Gotama, there came iiilo 
use another division of the whole litciuture into three 
Fitsitaa, literally ‘‘Baskets^*’ meanlog, I think, Bodies 
of Tradition.^ The first of th^ three was theYmuya 
Pitaka, oa ahove described; the second was the Sutta 
Pitaka, coosistiug of the four great collections of the 
Buttas j and the third, rontuining the books of the fifth 
Nikaya and seven other prose works, was called col¬ 
lectively the AMiidhomma Pitaka. 

There has been much misooncefitiun as to this third 
name. It ha^ been explomod as mecitiiig nietaphysica j 
but 90 for as anythiug is as yet kruwti of the Abhi- 
dhamuia books, they are by no menus more meta- 
phyaical than the other paita of the PItakas. Tliere is 
indeed but very little metaphysics in early Buddhism, 
and “ Abhidhamma” would oeem to bear much mare 
the relation to “Dhamma^’ which “by-law” bears to 
“ law,” tba^ that which “ metaphysics” bears to “phy- 
“sica.” The so-called Blgha-bhamika, that is, those 


* Mr. Trcnekner taggtaU, in hiB Fill MiscBlluny, p. 6%^ UpL 
buketB may haYB been when wh^lbarrows wena ntikd^wn, in 
«xcaviktitij|^ ^^round^ ind may have been puud fiiini hand to hintL 
aa fir^-bntketA nfiw lLtn^. Ami he i|iJotQ9 iwa inlerc^tmrr pnAsri^ fmn 
the Kjk%ni in which the Hrihinaiia ire ndienled ju huid- 

ing dawn Llieir doctijiiei bA--hket-wiee” ^i|itki-a&tapmdiiya]k 
13ut the enriicat una of the won] hj l]u[]dhieit£ when speaking ol 
fhtiir own hooka ia very much than the cAUOiiical hudks thiUu- 
utlvflL &■«, furtlisTp Appendix V||L 
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mcinbera of fhfi Order whose fluty it was to repeat 
and hand down the Digha Niknya, included in the 
Abhidhnmma Pi taka even the buuka of lighter litcia- 
ture, poetry, legends, and tlie like, ivliich form the 
fifth Nikhya. Could they have dune so if the word 
Abiiidhamina ha^l conveyiHl to the early Puddbista 
ejteltisivety the idea of what we now eall metaphysioa? 

This use of the tcim Abhidluinma Pi^ika has the 
advantage of confining the tenn Sntta Pi taka to these 
four Collections which do actually consist of Suttas. 
But anothci ancient school, that of the I'cpcatcrs of the 
MujjhiTDa Nikaya, indadc the fifth Nikdyu with the 
four others in the Sutta Fi^ka, and confine the term 
Abhidhamma Pi^ka to the bo von prose works, supple¬ 
mentary to the Suttas, above referred to. Tlieoa, 
like the fifteen books of the fifth Nikfiya, oi-e pro¬ 
bably each the work of a single author, and are to be 
diatinguislicd from tho filtcen chiefly by the fact that 
they deal rather with questions nf doctrine than with 
poetry or legend. All these twenty-two works, form¬ 
ing the Abhidhainma Pi taka, were probably in exist¬ 
ence before tho end of the third contury before the 
Christian era. Tho four gi^at collections of the Sutta-> 
were no doubt much older, and the more iiiqwrtant of 
them were as old, if mk older, than the date assigned 
above to the Vinaya Pihika. I must refer you for u 
debulcd discussion of this question to the Introduction 
to my txunshitiou of the lougest of these older Suttus, 
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the Maha-ptUTnibbam Sntta, in Yol. SI. of the Saered 
Books of the East, and invito your attention now to 
the actual contents of these ancient wiTtings. 


The method of composition employed in the older 
Suttas will heat he vinderstotid hy the examples above 
referred to. Lot us take, as a first instance, the 


Assalatana StrtTA 

DV lUK 

Maj jhiMA JflKATA.^ 


It opens by describing how a number of Brahmans 
at Savtttthi were trying to find some one who could 
oontrovert the opinion put forward by Gotama, that all 
the four castes were equally pure. In thoir difficulty 
they apply to a young and distinguished scholar, named 
Assaliiyana, whom they think equal to the contest. 
He objects that Gotama is a dhamma^vadl, one who 
reasons according to the truth (not, that is, on the 
basis of the authority of the Vedas, or of tradition), 
and that those who reason thus are difficult to over¬ 
come. However, after repeated solicitation, he reluc¬ 
tantly consents to their request, goes to the piutfc 
--- 

^ It hna b&iu edlttid bj Prorea^cir ■if Ki-ftl (Cbflnniili; 

L3&0}, witli uu yjig lialt vothtloiL It is not ihe tblrd Sutta of iLi' 
NikHfaT bti ibUwf in IjIa |rrQfa(ici^ but the third SutU ui ihe 
Bnhmai.ta Vnjiira, thiil tiw nintty-thiid in the NikDiji 
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whpTO Gotama was etayiug, and after exchiuiging' with 
]iini greetings nf civiiitj and courtesyf takes a seat hj 
his aide. Then he asks; 

“The Brail mam, O Gotama, say thus; ‘The Brah- 
“ ‘ mans are the heat caste (literally, the hest colour): 
“ ‘ every other caste is inferior. The BrohmanB are 
“ * the white caste : every other ofiste is hlack. The 
“ ‘ Brahmans ttluno are pure; those who are not Brah- 
“ ‘ tmms ore not pure. The Brahmans are the (only) 
‘■‘real sons of Brahma, bcni from his moiith, sprung 
“ ‘ from Brahma, created by Brahma, heirs of Brahma/ 
“ But what do you, Sir, say uhout this ?” 

Then the Bndilha asks him whether the wives of the 
Brahmans arc not subject to all the Ills and disabilities 
of child-birth to which other women are subject, 

‘Ati&tlayuua is obliged to confess that this is so, and 
that the Brahmans put forw'srd their claims in spite of 
this. 

The Buddha then, applying mir modern oomparative 
method of inq^uiry, nsks whether in adjacent countries, 
such as Bactrla and Afghanistan, there are not dilfer- 
ences of colour similnr to those between the Hrabmtins 
nnd other castes, and yet in those countries whether 
slaves cannot become masters, and masters become 
slaves. 

Agiuu Assaliiyana confesses the fact, and that tUo 
Bralimuns put forward their claims in spite of it. 

Then Ootuiua goes on to ask: “How thiuk you, Aasa- 
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'Majona—a man who is a mtirdorer, a thief, a libertine, 
liur, a slanderer, viulent or frivoloua in speecb, 
"covetoiiB, tualcvolent, given to false doctrine—will 
** sueh an one, if he be a Kbattiya, or a Vesaa, or a 
**Sudda, be bom after death, when the body is dis- 
‘^p-olvecl, into sumo uohappy state of misetj and woe^ 
** but not if he be a Brabtiiun ?** 

Aasalayana replica that the Brahman is in thia 
respect exactly on a par with the others. 

Ootama then proceeds to put the contrary case, when 
Assalayona declares that those who do the contrary 
of all these evil things oro equally re~bum into some 
happy state in heaven, whether they ore Brahmans or 
whether they are not. 

Gotama asks what force or what oomfort there can 
then be in the elaim to especial purity which the Brah> 
nians moke. But he carries the argument still further. 
^‘’What think you, ABsaliiyana, is it the Brahman 
** alone who is able, in this land of oura, to cultivate 
*'friendluiess, kindliness, charitable feelings j or nar. 
the Khattiya, the Veasa and the SuJda do so too?” 

And when Assalayana acknowledges that they arc 
all equal in this respect, Gotama compels him to grant 
also that they are equally pure in their bodies, and that 
the flame kindled by an outcast by means of two pieces 
of wood belonging to a dog*s drinking yessel or a pig¬ 
sty, will light a sacred fLi'c as shining and beaming 
and bright, and as good for sacrificial purposes, as a 
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flnrntt Trfn<l!ftd by A B-tahnnui OP a Xhattiya by njaacs 
of sweet-smelling ^dal-woot) I 

Then, still questioning, Gotama pointa out how— 
whereas when a mare is muted with an aas, the 
Q&pring is a mnle, different from both father and 
mother—the union of a Khattiya and a Brahman, or 
vice versa, results in offspring which Tesomhlefl both 
the parents, with the obvious suggest ion that there is 
not really any difierenee of species or caste hetween 
Khattiya or Brahman and half-c5aste or low-Liiste men, 
as there is in the case of a donkey and a horse. 

Finally, Gotama asks the young Brahman scholar, 
“to which of two hrotheia, one an initiated student 
“ and the other not, the Brahmans thcmselTea would, 
“ on sacred and solemn occasions, give the precedence?’* 
"To the initiated student,” Bays Assalayana; “for 
** what thing given to an uninitiated person, not a 
"student, will bear with it great advantage?” 

Bnt if the initiated atadent bo. of bud character 
“ and evil habits, and the other be of good character 
** and virtuous habits,” rejoinB Gotama, “ to whom then 
" will the Brahmans themselves give the precedence ?” 

“To the uninitiated,” is the reply; "for what thing 
"given to a man of bad character and of evil habits 
"will bring with it great advantage?” 

" But in the former answer you yotirflelf, Assa- 
** Inyana,” says the Master, “ have given up the pre- 
" eminence of birth, and iu the latter the pre'Cminence 
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of acqnamtance ^th the sacred words. And in doing 
BO j'on yourself liaTe acknowledged that purity of 
*‘aU tke castes whidi I proclaim 1” 

** WlieiL lie hod thus spoken, the young firahtniin 
Assalayona,’* says the Sutta, sat there silent, awk- 
word, distressed, looking downwards, reflecting, not 
‘ ‘ ahle to answer 1 

Then Gotsms tells a story, winding up with a kind 
word to the young scholar. And the Sutta concludes 
with the confession of Assalaysna: “Most excellent, 
“ Gotama, are the wonls of thy month—^most excellent! 
“ May the venenible Gotrtmu receive me as a dWipIo 
and as a true beUever, from this day forth as lung us 
“ life endures!” 


It win he seen that this Sutta is merely of a negative 
chometer, the interlocutor being defeated, as it wnro, 
out of his own month hy a kind of argumenturn ad 
hotninem, in which nothing is assumed but that 
which the opponent himself will grant. 

Let us therefore take another Sutta, in which the 
positive side of Gotania’a teuchlng comes into view, 
though only the lower morality of the unconverted 
man, the Adi-hrahma-carlyag, not the higher 
system of the Noble Path, the Magga-brahma- 
cari)‘ag. As in the Sutta we have just suminaruEcd, 
nothing ts assumed in the argumentative part of this 
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OQQ wHcli the opposite side do not tbemEoIves acknow¬ 
ledge, As in tke last example, time will not allow roe 
to give more than an abstract, but a complete version 
can be found in the volume of trunslationa already 
referred to.^ 1 have there remlcnHl the title, “On 
** Knowledge of the Vedas ;’* the Pilli name is, 

TilU l^ViJJA SuTTA 

OF TBS 

DTuha Niuata. 

A namber of wealthy and distinguished Brahroans 
are represented &s staying at a pleasunt spot calle<l 
Manasakuta, on the banks of the Bapti, Thei'e they 
had built thcmHelvea huts in a fenced enclosuie, where 
they were in the habit of meeting together to repeat 
their muntraa, the wonder-working sacred words of 
the VedoH. 

Two young Brahmans, Vasettha and Bharadvaja, 
alter leaming by heart and repeuting all day, go down 
in the evening to the river-side to bathe, and then 
walk up and down on the sandy beach. 

** Now a cenverfuttion sprang up between Yise^tha 
'* und Bharadvaja, when they were thus taking ever- 
'^cise after their bath, and walking up and down in 
’* fhonghtfol mood, as to which was the true path, and 

which the false.” 


* Jluddluat Sbltts from the Pillt, pfi, I US—Sf^Si, 
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Each of them adduces the authority of a Brahman 
teacher, learned in tlie Scriptuiea; and when neither 
is able to eonyince the other, Vaaettha says, ^‘That 
“ Satnona Gotama, Bharadvaja, of the Eakya claD,^ho 
“ left the Sakya tribe to adopt the religious life, b now 
stiiyiog at ManaEiLkata, in the mango-grove on the 
“ bank of the river to the south of MansHaka^ Kow 
regarding that vonerublo Gotumu, such is the faiglx 
“ reputation thui luta been noiaetl abroad, that he is enid 
be *a fully eoEghtened one, blessed and. worthy, 
‘''abunnding in wisdom and goodness, happy, with 
* knowledge of the worlds, u blessed Buddluu' Cume 
** then, Bharadvaja, let us go to tho place where the 
“ Snmu),ia Gotama is j and liaving done so, let us ask 
‘^the Smmna Gotaina touching this matter. What 
•‘the Sainai^ia Goiaum shall declare unto us, that let os 
“bear in mind I’’ 

So they go to the Master and lay their difllculty 
before him, Vasettha being the apukesman. When 
Gotama hears that they both depend upon autliority, 
he wants to know what is the dispute^ the difference 
of opinion between them. 

‘'Just, Getuma, as near a village or a town there oro 
“ many and voriouE paths, yet they all tiieot together 
“in the viUuge; just in that way arc all the various 
“ paths taught by various Bjahmaiis—the Addhartya 
“Brahmans, tho Titliiiya Brahmans, the Chandoka 
“Brahmans, the Clnmdava Brahmans, the Brahma- 
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“ cariya BraJunanfl—are all thefl© Baying paths ? Are 
“they all patha which will lead him who acta according 
“to them into a state of Tuiioa with Brahma? 

“ Do you say that they aU lead anght, Vascttha ? 

“ I say BO, (Jnhiimi.” 

“ Do you really say that they all lead aright, Vaeet- 
“tha?* 

“ So I say, Gotama.^' 

“But then, Yasettha, is there a single one of the 
Brahniiins versed in the three Tedas, or of their 
“puptls, or of their toacluTBj or of their forctunnera up 
“to the Bovcnth geuvmtion, who lins ever aeon Bntliuva 
“face to fticeF* 

To each of these quesriotiB, Vaaettha answers “Tfo," 
“ Well, tlion, Vaaetthn, those ancient Btshis of the 
** Brahmans, versed in the three Yedas, tho authors of 
the verses, the ntterers of the verses, whose ancient 
“form of words so duttitcd, uttered or oompesod, the 
“ Brahmans of to-day chant over again or repeat, in- 
toning or reciting e^ctly as has been intoned or 
“ recited—did ovem they speak thiis, sfiying, ' We 
“ ‘ know it, we have seen it, where Brahnia is, whence 
“ ‘ Brahma is, wliitlier Brahma is 
“Ifot so, Gotama,” 

Then you sny, YHsettha, that not one of the TJnih- 
“rnans, even up to the seventh generation, has ever 
“»c«n Brahma face to face. And that even the Bisbis 
“ of old, the aurhura and utterers of those ancient words 
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“ which the Biahmana of to-daj bo carefully mtone and 
** recite, preciflely as they haTC been handed dowii^* 
“ eyeti they did not pretend ta know, or to have Been, 
“ where OP whence or whither Brahma is, 6i> that the 
“ Brahmans, versed in the three Vedas, hare fors4)oth 
“said this: 'What we know not, neither have seen, 

‘ to a state of \inion with that can we show the way I’ 
“Just, Vasettbu, as, when a string of blind men ore 
“ clinging one to the other, neither can the foremost 
“ see, nor can the middle ono see, nor can the binder- 
“ most see—jnst even so, methmks, Yasettha, is tiie 
“ talk of the Brahmans, vei-scd though they he in the 
“three Tedaa, but blind talk. The first sees not, 
** neither does hlw teacher seo, nor does his pupiL Thu 
** talk, then, of these Brahmans, Teraod in their three 
** Vedas, turns out to be ridicnloiu, tdctb words, a vain 
“ and empty thing 1" 

This result is here concisely stated, though in the 
words of the original it has not been Tenched without 
further questionB, In a aimilor way, Yasettha acknow~ 
ledges that the Bnllimans cannot show the way to a 
state of union with the sun and the moon gotls whom 
they can seo: on which follows on obvious rejoinder 
very much as above, ooncluding with: 

“Just, Yasettha, as if « man should say, ‘How I 
“* long for, how 1 love, the moat beautiful woman in 
“ ‘this land 1’ 

“And people shoul’ ask him, ‘Well, good friend I 


GO 
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‘ tVitft tnoet bcautifal wO'Tnau in thje Lund, Tirltam you 
“ ‘ thus love atid long for, do yon know whether that 
*< ‘ heautiful Troman is a noble lady, or a 13rabn»an 
* woman, or of the trader class, or a Sudda?’ 

“ And when so asked, he should answ'er, *No!* 
“And when people should itsk him, ‘WeU, good 
“ ‘friend! this most beanti^l woman in all the land, 
“ * wiiom yon so love mid long for, do you know what 
“' lier name is, or her family name; whether she be 
“ ‘ tall or short, dark or of Tuedinm complexion, Idack 
“*or fair; or in wdial village or town or city she 
“ ‘ dwells T 

“ But w'hen so asked, he should answer, *No!’ 

“ And then people should E?.y to him, ‘ So then, good 
“ ‘ friend I whom yon know nut, neither hiive seen, her 
“ * do yon love and long lor?’ 

“And tlien, when so asked, he should answer, ^NoP 
“Kow whiit tliink yon, Vaaetthu? Would it not 
“turn ont, that being so, thut the talk of that man 
“was foolish talk?*^ 

“In sooth, Gdtamn, it would,” replies Vasettha, 
tliough he knows now what will be the rejoinder to 
follow. After another simile, nr (xiruhle, very forcible 
in its way, which I muai omit, Gotama continues: 

“Again, Vasettha, if tliia great river Ihtpii weire 
“full of water, even to the brim, and ovei^flowing, and 
“a man with business for the otlii? side, bound for 
“the other side, should come up and want to cross 
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** over, and he, atanding on this bank| were to invoke 
“thsi further hiink^ and say, ‘Come hither, further 
** * bank! come over to tbiB side 1 * 'what Uiiiik 

“yon, Tiiaetthii ? Would the further bank of the 
“ Rapti, by means of that man's invoking, and praying, 
“and hoping, and praising, come over to this tilde?" 

“Certainly nut, Gotunml” 

“ In just the same vriiy, Yasotfcha, do the Errdini&ns, 
“verged in the three Vedas^but omitting the prac- 
“tice of those qualities irhieh redly make a man a 
“ Brahman, and adhering to those things Tvhich rt^aliy 
» make men not Brahmtms—say thns; ‘ I mini wo call 
“ ‘ upon; Sonin we call upon: Varuya wo call upon; 
“ * Is^a we Cull upon : Pajapati we call upon i llruhnid 
“Mve call upon: Mahiddhi we call upon: Yuma wu 
“‘call upon !’ Verily, VnAi-tUiu, tlmt tli-ee liLahmans 
«—90 long as they omit the practice of virtue, and 
“follow ufter evil—that they, by reason of their 
“invoking, and praying, and hoping, and praising, 
“should, after death, and when, the hudy is dissolved, 
“become united with Briihuia—verily, aueli a coiidi- 
“tion of things has nn existentfel" 

Then, hy other similes and other questions, each us 
elaborately worked ttut, Gotiima shows liow yielding to 
one’s senses Olid one’s lusts, how inulice, slt>tli, pride, 
self-right couanesA ;ind doubt, must in fact bo bonds and 
hindrances and entanglemeiiLis, wlueh, h um ^ astttha’a 
own point of view, will prevent any real unioti with 
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Ood. And he concludes his last point, and vilh it the 
negative side of his argument, thus; 

**Then ^ou jjay, Y^t^a, that the Brahmans are 
“ in possession of wives and wealth, and that Brahma 
“ is not. Can there then he agreement and lilcpiipaa 
between the Brahmans, with their wives imd pro- 
“perty, and Binhniii, who hag none of these things?” 

“ Certainly not, Ootanm i ” 

‘<And yoQ eaj too, Yasettho, that the Brahmans 
** hear anger and malice in their hearts, and are sinful 
** and uncontrolled, whilat Brahma k free from anger 
^'aud malice, and is sinless, and bus self-mastery. 
“Now can there then be concord and likeness between 
the Brahmans and Brahma ?” 

“Certainly not, Gotamal” 

“ Very well then, Vasettha I That these Brah- 
“mans, versed though they be in their three Yedaa, 
“and yet bonriug anger and nmiice in their hearts^ 
“fiinful and uncoutrnlled, should, after death and 
“ wiien the body is dissolved, become united to Brahmr:, 
“who is just the opposite of all this—such a condition 
“ of things hits no esistenoe 1 

“£ki that tints, then, Vasetthu, the Briihm&jiA, while 
“they sit down in confidence in their knowledge of 
“the Vedns, are really sinking down in mire. And 
“so sinking, Ihuy iirc iirriii'ing only nt despair, Ihink- 
“ing the wliilo that they art- crossing over into some 
*■ happier land I Tlicieforn k it thnt the three-fold 
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“wisdom of the Brahmana, wise in tbe Vedas, is called 
«a waterless desert, tkeir three-fold wisdom is called 
“a pathleas jungle, their three-fold wisdom is called 
"destruction I” 

Taaottha, deeply moved, ashs the Master whsther 
he can show the wa)' to union with Bmhma, and, when 
he hears (hat he can, humbly beseeches him do so, 
closing his appeal with the words, “ Let the venerable 
Gotama Sn-ive the Brahman race.” 

Then the Master sets forth his acheme of elementary 
morality, which, as was called attention to above, is 
helow and introductory te tho higher morality of the 
Noble Path. With a great deal of it w'c cannot agree, 
but it is not the less historically interesting on that 
account. As he ia addressing Viist.:ttha and Bharad- 
vaja, he first lays stress upon the advantages of joining 
his Order; hut this was not considered in airly Bud¬ 
dhism to be necessary, though it was held to be condu¬ 
cive, to the practice of cither thi.* lower morality here 
described, or the more advanced condition of these who 
have entered the Puth> What we me now to hetir is 
not a complete gtukunont of tho Bwldim's own view of 
life—thatwoiiUl be a description of Amlmteliip—but 
the Buddha's answer to the parliculnr question pro¬ 
pounded to him, namely, What is the right way b> a 
state of union with BrahiiiJt? Ootnma begins; 

" Know, Vusettlia, iLat from time to time a Qathagitta 
"ia bom into the world, a fully PoiUghtcned One, 
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“blessed and worthaboundidg in wicidoin and good- 
“nesa, happy^ with hnowledge of tins world, unsur- 
“ passed as n guide to orriug mortals, a teacher of 
“gfida Bud men, a Blessed Buddhiu He, hy himeolf, 
“thoroughly underetiiud?, and sees, as it were, face to 
“ticc this univenw—the world below with all its 
“spirits, and the worlds above, of itSm and of Biuhma 
—and all crcaliircfl, Samaiuis and Braliiuaus, goda 
“and men, and ho then makes hia knowledge known 
** to others. The truth doth he procrlaiin. both in its 
“letter and in its spirit, ievely in its otigia, lovely in 
“its progress, lovely iu its consuiiiniBtion: the higher 
“ life doth he make kxLO'n'o, in all its purity and in all 
“its perfijotness. 

“ AhousohoUer (guhaputi), or one of Ms oMldren, 
“ or a man of inferior hhih in uny class, listens to that 
“tnith-’^ On healing the tnilli he has faith in the 
“ Tathagata, and when he baa aeciuired tliat fiiith ho 
“ thus eousiders with hiunMdf; 

“‘Full ofhindtunces is household life,a path defiled 
“ 'by passion 1 Bee as the air is tlie life nf him who 
“ ‘has renounced jill worldly thingE. How difficult is 
“ * it for the ruun who dvMids iit hoiiie to live the higher 
“Mite m all its tulncaa, in all its purify, in all its 
“ ‘bright perfection ! Lot mo then cut off my hair iiud 


' The point is, HiJit thn aot.-ptunn* tliis '‘lioctriiw ami 
jsliiiii iq open to jU, act cf sutjiMi iLut iisvj*r uck'cpt it^ 
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«‘bentd, let me clothe myrelf in the orange-csolonred 
« * robes, and lot me go forth from ii household life into 
“ * the homeless state!’ 

“Then before long, forsaking hia portion of wealth, 
“be it great or be it small; foraaking his circle of 
“relatives, be they many or be they few, he cutn off 
“his bEiIr and beard, he clothes himself in the orango- 
“ coloured robes, and he goes forth from the household 
‘ life into the homeless state. 

** ^Vhen he has thus bijcome a recluse, h© passes r 
“ life self-restrained aecurding to the rules of the 
“ Patinmkkha; uprightmss is hia delight, and he secs 
“danger in the least of those things be sbonld avoid; 
“he adopts and trains himself in the precepts; he 
“ encompasses himself with holineas in word and dead; 
“he sustains his life by meana that are quite pure ; 
“ good is his conduct, guarded the door of his senses; 
“ mindful and self-possESsed, ho is altogethoi huppy 
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•‘Now wlieroin, Vaaettlia, is hk conduct good? 

“ Hcrem, 0 Tasettho, that putting away the murder 
of that which liires, he abstabifl from destroying life. 
“ The cudgel and the sword he lays aside; and, full of 
” modesty and pity, he is compasaiotuit© and hind to 
111 ] crceturce that have life 1 
*'This is the kind of goodness that he h&n, 

“ Putting away the theft of that which is not his, 
“he abstains from taking anything not given. He 
“ takes only what is given, therewith is he content, and 
‘‘he passes his life in honesty and in purity of heart I 
This, too, is the kind of goodness that he Iih-t , 
“Putting away unchaatity, he lives a life of ebasti^ 
“ and purity, averse to the low habit of acjtual inter* 
“ course. 

“This, too, is the kind of goodness that he has. 
“Putting away lying, he abetains from speaking 
" falsehood, lie speaks truth, from the truth he never 
“swerves { faithful and trust worthy, he injures not his 
“fellow-man by deceit. 

“ This, too, is the kind of goodness that he hae. 

“ Putting away slander, ho abstains from calumny. 
“ What he hears here he repeats not elsewhere to miee 
“a quarrel against the people here; what he hears 


u a. kuid of eoanlcnKtiaa to the TTitm Vejiw. Out SulU really 
read! better without them j but they ere inUsrwting m theiuwIvM, 
Md the third ia aepeouUy valuable ae avidnaw f wwient ouatome 
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‘‘elsewnwe he repeata not here to raiBO a quarrel 
‘ against the people there. Thua he lives as a binder 
‘ together of those who are divided^ an encouregor of. 
those who are frienda, a peacemaker, a lover of peace, 

** impassiouoil for peace, u speaker of words that make 
for peace. 

“This, too, is the kind of goodness that he haa. 

Putting away bitterness of speech, he abstains 
“from harsh language. Whatever word ia humane, 
“pleasant to the ear, lovely, reaching to the hmrt, 
“urbane, pleasing to the people, beloved ol the people 
** —such are the words he speaks. 

** This, too, is the kind of goodness that he has. 

Putting away foolish talk, he abstains from vain 
“oonvereation. In season he speaks; he speaks that 
“which is; he speaks fact; he utters good doctrine; ho 
“utters good discipline; he speaks, and at the right 
“ time, that which redounds to profit, is well-grounded, 
“ is well-defined, and is full of wisdom. 

“This, too, is the kind of goodness that ho has.“ 

Other paragraphs follow, first shorter and then 
longer, w’hich concern only members of the Order, and 
not laymen. Then a scries of still longer paragraphs, 
dissuading from the practice of all the various enstoms 
and ceremonies dopondent upon the Animism then, and 
unfortunately long ulterwards, current in India. We 
find in these lists all kinds of auguries, divinations, 
intor])retatioiis of omens, iniirka on the body, and 
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di-«ains; oAbrings, sacnfct^a, ttpelU, pruphtxrifs, astro- 
lugj; casuistry, rowp, rituiils and ceretnoniGS, Dtdy 
jncDtioncd to be condemiicd os worse thnii useless. 
And Gotaraa then addresses himseTf to the positive 
aide of his arj. jmeut, to the euuineratioa of the piaO' 
tices that he puts in jdace of these Animistic follies. 

** And he lets his mind pervade one quarter of the 
“ world with thoughts of Love; and so the second, 
and so the third, und so the fourth. And thus the 
** whole wide world, above, below, around, and every- 
where, does be continue to pen'ade with heart 
*'of Love, far-reaching, grown great and beyond 
<* measure 1*’ 

This pamgmph is then repeated, Bubstitntijjg for 
Love, in the hrst paragraph Piiy, in the second Sym¬ 
pathy, in the third Kvenness of Mind, And to each 
of these there is a simile and a conclusion, thus: 

“Just, Y^ttha, as a mighty trumpeter makes him- 
“self heard—and that without difficulty—in all tho 
“four directions, even so of all things that have shape 
*^or life, thorn is not one that he passes by or leaves 
“tdde, but regarda them all with mind set free and 
'* deep-felt lovo! 

“Verily, this, Yagottha, is the way to a state of 
“ nnion with Brahma 

Finally, after ct>in[taring the condition of heart of 
the man who acts up to all these things with the 
character which Yasettha acknowledges thiit the Brnh- 
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nrnca tliemsclTea ascribe to Btahma, tho conclueion ia 
peachad; 

*' Then in Booth, Yaaettlut, that inch a man—who is 
« kind, and full of love, and pure in mind, and master 
of himself—that he, after death and when the bod^ 
dissolved, shduld become united with Brahma, 
“such a condition of things is evQry -way poBsible 1’’ 
After this, we cannot bo anqirised that the Bntta 
again, os in the former case, closes with tho statement 
that “ Tasettha and Bhaindvaja addressed the BlcBsed 
‘*One, and said: 

Moat excoUent^ Lord, are the words of thy mouth, 
‘^moBt excellent I Just as if a man were to set up 
“that which is thrown down, or were to reveal that 
“which is hidden away, or were to point out the right 
**road to him who bajf gone aatrey, or were to bring 
*‘a lamp into the darkness, so that those who have 
“eyes con see external forms;—just even so, Lord, 
“has the truth been mode known to us, in many a 
“figiu-e, by the Blessed One. And wo, even we, 
“betake ourselves, Lord, to the Blessed One as our 
“refuge^ to the Truth, and to the Brotherhood. 
“ May the Blessed Ono accept ns as dieciploa, as 
“true believers, from this day forth, as long os life 
“ endures I” 

I will only add, to avoid a very mituinE miscoii cap¬ 
tion, that Buch a union with Brolima os is bore nderred 
to, is not supposed, in early Huddliisin, to be the 
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highfifit thing which men should seek aJler. According 
to the theory of Kama, which will he expluined in 
the next Ijectnre, it would only be a new being, who 
haa so oonscious pcnonal identity with the man who 
has lived such a life, who would thus achieve a merely 
temporary union with a merely tempotiiiy Brahraa, 
There can be no fraftUty in such a union; it must end, 
like every other life, save that of the Ainhatj in re- 
hirth. And far hotter than that, an aim far worthier 
of the truly intelligent manj la to reach here on earth 
the Nirvaim of a perfect Ufo in Arahatship, which, it 
is true, includes all that we have hmd of just now, 
but which also indudes muub morow 


I will now only detain you—and I must thank you 
for listening with so much attention to what has been 
a necessary, though I am afraid a somewhat tedious, 
sketch of the early Buddhist Kteratnre—while 1 make 
an announcement which I am sure you will hear with 
pleasure. As was said in the course of the Lecture, 
the Vina ya PiUika, the Collection of the Buies of the 
Order, is already in tho course of puhlication, and the 
more important parts of it aro being translated into 
Euglish, But the Suttas, which seem to mo to be in 
many respects far more valuable and interesting, still 
lie buried and unpublished in Pali M53., which few 
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people oas tead and fewer BtHl can ondentand. ThiSre 
huB for eome time been a correBpondeuDe going on 
between the leading Fali acholars in Europe, and thej 
have all received with a welcome, not ehort of enthu- 
BiBstio, a proposal to form a Society for the publication 
of the original texts of the whole of these curious and 
ancient books. The scholars rofurrod to are willing to 
give their services gratuitously, and I trust before long 
we shall have both texts end translations into English 
of all tho Suttas, and of the supplementary Abhi- 
dhamiDu books, available for the use of those who wish 
to find out what early Buddhism really was. All that 
is wanted is, that a few of those who have the money 
should join with those who have the necesBary know' 
ledge, by subscribing towards the cost of printing. 
I am empowered, therefore, by the Committee of the 
Pali Text Society, oa the young Society will be csnlJed, 
to inform yon to-day of its birth. Two hundred 
subscribers of a guinea a-year will make it a success, 
The scholars who will do the work without pecuniary 
reward of any kind, have already promiBed to subscribe 
themselves, and u few donudons of larger sums would 
moke the matter comparatively easy, I need say 
nothing on tho importance of such an undertaking, 
especially with reference to a right imderstandiiig of 
the origin and growth of religious belief. Tour pre- 
suuce here to-day sufTicieutly proves your sympathy 
with such an object. I will only coucludc, therefore, 
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with on earnest appeal to those who cbd help in this 
matter, to give their cordiid and practical cc-operaticT) 
to a cause 00 good, that all who are fortunate enough 
to be follow-workers in it will feel a just pride when 
it has been carried their aid to a succosaful accom¬ 
plishment,^ 


^ 1 han il aiU^T hfiitaticm, to thma 

hmi syi thpy ori|^niJIf itond, A tuv hundzod poEuidi m 

«iiLl U> mukv up the wouitt ; uid in » w«althj 

cnujilty lilu wLens tkimi4flniXi» w bfung vummI 

fnt object'i Hot taiira deserting, I ttlist UMit Um (iftfiewnej wiH» btdfoff 
longp W vniMy supplied hf who nviupithLEa with the piiK 

pfW tuia^t^Lking. A fdtlu iuttimemt of the pweut itrt# of tho 
Sodety wiU be found nt ibia end of the valunxii, md oust who tf 
willing to lidp c:^ thato 3 m wlut li still 
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THE BUDDHIST THEOBT OF KABITA. 


In the Lcctare we etidesTOured to estimate the 
general posititm of Buddhism in the religious history, 
firstly of India, and secondly of the world at large. 
In. the eloeing eentencea BtreHs was laid upon the &ct 
that Buddhiam was in a great degree the pouring of 
new wine into old botdea, and the disastrous efioct of 
its method in this respeot was touched upon. In no 
particular was this more the case than in its tcachmg 
about the belief, then an unquestioned and universal 
belief in India, of the transmigration of souls. 

This doctrine, as has been already pointed oat, is 
entirely absent finom the Vedas; and the question 
natnrally arises. Where did it come &om F Anthro¬ 
pologists seem to be of the opinion that it was world¬ 
wide in its distribution, and that it may be found 
everywhere in the lowor stages of civilization. But 
they must admit that there is not the least evidence 
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to allow that the Aiyans, before their dispersion, had 
puBBed through this stage of belief; and 1 veatuxe to 
doubt whether the doctrine of the transmigration of soul a 
has OTer been independently arrived at or generally 
held among any one of the seven races into which the 
A^iyonfi were Bubsequently distributed. This suggestion 
has, I am afraid, the disadvantage of novelty; but the 
importance of the fact, if it turn out to be true, will, I 
trust, juadfy the desire, at least to raise a question the 
decision of which 1 must leave to abler hands. If the 
Aryan races cannot be shown to have entertained a 
belief otherwise so widely spread, it shows bow great 
sihould he the caution with which we can venture to 
argue from the belief of one moe to those of another; 
and it also ofiers a fteah coufimiatiDii of the &ict that the 
course of early religious belief is by no means every* 
where quite the same. The geneml term Animism is, 
indeed, a convenient expression for a mdiruentaiy phi¬ 
losophy, which seems to have been almost, if not quite, 
univeiaal. But races who have not os yet advanced 
beyond it, who see spirits everywhere, and find in the 
action of spirits a natural explanation of every myste- 
riouB event, are not likely to be capable of simulta- 
neonsly entertaining very many ideas, or of carrying 
out any general principle to its logical conclusions. Of 
the various dclusiona that result from this Animistic 
oouception of things, each individual, each tribe, has 
held only a few; the details themselves are necessarily, 
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therefore, different^ acme aro more peraistGiit than 
othora:, and none are universal. 

Mr. Tylor, in hia “Primitive Culture,’^ whicli alwaya 
seems to me one of the moat mteresting books that 
our language eontnina, boa carefully eoUectcd evidence 
regarding variouH cuTioua notiona ftllied to the Indiim 
belief in the transmigistion of bduIs.^ But among the 
many inataneea he boa adduced, there is not one which 
shows the idea among any Aryun people uninfluenced 
finm outside. Indeed, the only instances he gives 
which are Aryan at all, are the well-known eases of 
Pythagoras and Plato; and while neither of these 
wi'iters held the Indian notion, either in its Hindu or 
in its Buddhist form, neither of them have preserved 
to US, in the views they did hold, a product of the 
native mind of the Greeks. Their views of the con- 
tinned ezisteneo after death of the human soul in the 
bodies of other men, or of beasts, arc philosophical 
spoculatiousof isolated thinkers acquainted with foreign 
modes of thought, not thu universally accepted beliefs 
of ordinary people. They are most probably modid* 
cations of Egyptian ideas (such as those referred to by 
Herodotus, ii. 12S), which are themselves veiy diderent 
from the Indian belief. 


‘ Vot ii pp. I—Id 
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Mt. Tylor might have mentioned Empedoclei, who 
IB fcported to have said that he had heen * *^a hoji a 
**girl, a hush, a bird, a fiah”! Or he might have 
quoted CfiESor’a report of a supposed tenet of the Druida 
that “bouIb do not die, hut pass at death from one. 
to another; and that tiuB waa a groat mcentiYO to 
TirtuB, for the feor of death was disregarded,”* And 
my father has pointed out to me a curious Irish legend, 
recorded in the so-called Book of Balimote, which cer¬ 
tainly savours strongly of tiaufimigration. As this work 
is not eaaily accessible, I will quote the passage. The 
poet is excusing himself for beginning his hiatory a 
thousand yearn before his hero was bom. It seems that 
hia hero was really nliTe ull the while. 

1. Tuan, Boa of Cairill, as we are told, 

Was freed from sin by Jeans; 

One hundred years complete he lived, 

He lived in blooming manhood. 

" 2. Three hundred years in the shape of a wild ox 
He lived on the open extensive plains; 

Two hundred and five years he lived 
In the shape of a wild boar. 


^ Diog^ Lacit. tIlL 12. 

* Do Bella GalUcOj yL IIl Compue Diodor, Sic^ y. .2^ 
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“ 3, Three hmidrfid yeara lie was atill in tlie fleEh. 

In the ehape of an old hird; 

One hundred delightful years he lived 
In the shape of a Balaaon in the flood. 

** 4. A fisbermao caught him in his net, 

Be brought it to the king’s palace; 

'When the bright salinon was there seen, 

The queen immediately longed for it. 

6. It was forthwith dresacd for her, 

"VVliich she alone ate entire ’ 

The heauteous queen became pregnant. 

The issue of which was Tuan.”' 

But the Book of Balimote is assigned by Inah 
scholars to the latter part of the I4th century ;* and we 
may well be excused for a Hltte scepticism as to tho 
compleie concctneas of Cffisar’s information respecting 
the Dmidfl, when we find that it stands so altogether 
iflohited, and that other details he gives about them are 
confessedly inaccurate 


1 Tunn ■©cm* tn hit to been * concert of Cohniiill (Colamhn^ 
. Iri*h (»ii.L-GoItic ScotUml » H..tory of 

Ancteat Albion, bj William F. Skec<^ ISSO, VoL m. p. 90. 


^ My iatliOTily for this Bt!il©meni ?• a from Profew.r 

Khjf. whn n'f«. to 0‘Curry, Muitn«i aad Custom* of 

tlie Alicicat IriAlip Vol p. 6^. 
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Apart, bowoTer, from the Aryaii races, the belief in 
the passage of the eonl alter death, not to another 
world onlj, but also into other humao bodies in this 
world, is not tinoDminou, and has evidently had an 
independent origin in different times and countries. 
The various tribes of North*American Indians believed 
that the soul onLmating the body of an infant was the 
soul of some deceased parson; enslaved negroes,' aooor- 
ding to Mr. Tylor, have been known to commit Bnicide, 
th^t they may revive in their native land;, and the 
aborigines of Australia hold white men to be the manes 
or ghosts of their own dead. They are said to expreas 
this in the simple formula, “ Black-fellow tumble down, 
**jump up White-fellow;*’ and a native banged at 
Melbourne is represented to have given vent to the 
hopeful belief that he would **jump up White-fellow 
'^ond have lots of sixpences.” I may add that the 
Jews, at different periods of their history, seem to 
have held a aimitjir doctrine; for though I do not bold 
with those commentators who have discovered a rcfer- 
enco to it in the New Testament, it is found distinctly 
in several parts of the Talmud.^ 


^ John L 21p ix. 2. Hcrvlian^B Talmudic MiBcaLlangr^ ppu 
40p 57p 325—32ii ; GalilaiUt tuf^d i 215 . Tho 

altemAtLYB in JoliD ilL % “ Who did ain^ Lhk mm Of his parent^, 
^ that ho ihouLd be bora blimir m qdo that would notunJl^ occur 
lu I Jew, who LeJd, ill iJiD tlmt llie of paionli 
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And soulfl are not supposed to come back only ao 
mciL Mx. Tylor ahowB how oerbiin tribes in North 
and Bouth America, and in TariouB parts of Africa, 
drawing no dednlte line of demarcation between the 
** Bcnia of men and beaste, admit without difficulty the 
** transmiaaion of human bouIb into the bodies of the 
“ lower animalB.^^ We have seen above that rimilar 
ideas have been entertained, from time to time, by 
isolated thinkers in Egypt, Italy and Greece, and they 
may be found even in Chrisrian countries, Oiigen, 
who was a Universal Beatitutionist, speaks of a cognate 
theory * *1 and in later times DescaTtefl and Leibnitz and 
Lessing have leant in the same direction.^^ And a 
learned author has drawn up a list of no less than 4977 
hooks which tretit, either in whole or in part, of the 
origin and destiny of the soul, and among these as 
many afl 188 are on the Sonia of Beasts.^ Of these, 1 
will only meution here two~qnite lately published—- 
a work by the woll-known najtu^ist, the llev. T. G. 


If ere vlaitfid oIbc upfni the children, wid+ Hccondl^i that Ala wm 
poAeibIfi jalroftdj in the womb^ aioicei tho ambi^POp in iti later stagiiflic 
was poAfififlwsd of conwJu'aftnoaa^ See the ApopuJatioas of the Habbia 
referreil to by lightfeot in hia eoimneDt oil ihe veree; The Aiiguir 
tiniAii theory of pecentum originole” nii^'ht equally give jIw to 
euch a qmatfeion as the diacuples are ben reprisflented to pai 

^ See Appendijt. 

* FtoL Etra Abhott'e valnnble ElhUofirmphy of Ibci aubj^st, 
aniiBK^Mi to William K Alu^r'a Doctriaa of m Vuturo Lite, 
iN'ew Yorkp ISTS. 
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Woqd, on Animal F Hero and Hereafter, and M. 
Louia Figiiier’e Le Lendomain do la Mort. Both of 
these teach the immortality of animale, and the French 
writer advocates a complete theory of transmigtation. 


How we unfortunately have not, and can never hop© 
to have, any information as to the ancient belio& of 
the tribes who had entered India from the north-west 
before the Aryans, and whom the Aryans conquered 
and absorbed into their own community. Modern evi 
dence of the beHefs now held among the hill tribes oi 
India cannot be depended upon eib affording any side 
ground for conjecture in this respect; much loss modern 
evidence as to the details of the Animism still curtent 
among their possibly distant relatives in other parts of 
the world, such as the Finns or Lapps, Ail that can be 
said is, that the Aryans did not bring a beUef in traosmi- 
gnition of any hind with them into India. If, centuries 
before, they hnd ever entertained sneh ideas, which is 
wliolly problematical, they had completely outgrown 
them. That they could have developed such ideas quite 
indc[icudoutly after their arrival in Indk, after the very 
difformit fitneics recurdod in tlie Vedas had become an 
accepted faith among them, is of course possible, but it 
is unlikely. No parallol instance could, at present at 
hast, be adduced fnjin religious history elsewhere J and 
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k&d they done so, wo ehould expect to find more dis* * 
tinct trooes in the later pre-Buddhletic litamture of tko 
Kpg tnning fl and gradual progresa of the new theory* 
But the B rtlhm aiiaa teaidi that the eonla of jood 
enter upon one new life—^good or bad according to 
their ccndoct here— -in the other worlds; and it is in 
rare paasagea of aoice of the earher Upaniehoda that 
we first find the tnm 'iinigtutiyn theory suddenly appoar> 
iiig in nearly perfect complotcneea*^ 

Thus in the Chwdogva Upaniahad, in a passage 
found also in the Brihad Aninyalui we read: “Those 
whoae cO'nduct has been good wiil tjuickly attain 
“some good birth, birth os a BrulitirntjUj or a Kshutiiyd, 
“or a Taisya-”* 

And in the Kaushrtaki Bratunana Upanishiid t “,U1 
“ who depart from this world go to the moon. In the 
“bright fortnight the moon is ghicliiBiied by th^ir 
“apirite, but in the dark fortnight it B#-ads thorn forth 
“into new births. Verily the moon is tho dwr of 
“ heaven. Him who mjccta it, it Bcnds on beyond ; 
“ but whoso rejects it not, him it rains down upon this 
“world. And here is ho bora either as a worm, or a 
“ grasshopper, or a fish, or a bird, or a lion, or a boar, 

* The tlx'itry Dccun nliio in btar tr[KiiniKh4nta, such u ths 
I'Kirbha Up. (Wtlkrp, In A S«a4 il pp GS, TOJ; but llii.‘ae are p«t- 
Budillhiittic. 

* CyK Upaiiiflhad, V- 10^ Mux SlliUijri Sik<irAd 
U u u k t9 0 li l-Ji fl K *’ VoL L p. S'4, 
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**OT a serpent, or a tiger, or a man, or some other 
** Creatme, according to his deeds and hu knowledge." ’ 
The belief in. tranamigTation is here united with a 
notion that souls go first to the moon, a theory so 
curiously common that I have ventured to quote below 
some striking examples of it.^ Sut we are concerned 
hero only with the transmigration theory, and the pas¬ 
sages now given show that that theory was already 
completely accepted in India at the time when these 
Upanishads were composed, which may be fix€id ap¬ 
proximately about fiOO years before the Christian era. 
The absence of any trace of the theory before that time 
seems to me to point, as the most probable conclusion, 
to the hypothesis that the pre-Aryan occupants of tho 
valley of the Ganges were believeis in something of 
the kind, and that tho Aryans first derived the prin¬ 
ciple of the idea from them ^ but not until long after 
the iryttushad entered India, and until the conquerors 
and the conquered had been fused together into one 
people. 


At that time the schools of the philns<>phising Broh- 
truins were already in full vigour; ami though it is uot 
easy to trace any modifications of the doctrine in pre- 
Btiddhiatio literature, it is quite possible that the idea 


1 kauflutaki Bralima^i Upuniiiliad, cd. Cuwidl, p, 145. 
* fi<y! Appendix. 
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as derived by tbe Aryma extended only to the rehim 
of mene aoula to a new exiatence in the ontwaid form 
of men, ptanta or animalE; and that the Brahniaiu 
themselvee, or one or other of the heterodox teachers 
before Buddha, added the belief in the eternity of 
this liansmigration, which has been bo fundamental a 
part of the theory since the time of tbe liao of Bud- 
dhiam. But Gotatna himself may have added this part 
of the theory, for we have no clear evidence of it 
before he lived. 

In this respect it would be well here to ,dTe “ime 
account of the general idea of trauamigiation as held 
in common throughout India by Hindus alter the &11 
of Buddhism, Parts of this belief may well he due 
to the indueuce of Buddhism, hut it may also con tain 
traces of ideas current when Buddhism arose, and of 
which we have no evidence from books known to be 
older than the tune of Ootoma. This general belief 
is, shortly stated, as follows. 

There is within the btjdy of every man a son!, 
which, at the death of tbe body, dies away iitim it 
like a bird out of a cage, end enters upon a new life 
(at once, without going to the moon}^ either in one of 
the heavens, in one of the hells, or on this earth. The 
only exception is in the rare cose of a man having in 
this life acquired a true knowledge of God. According 
to tbe pre-Buddhistic theory, the soul of ^sneh a man 
goes along the path of the gnda to God, and being 
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united with Him eaters upon an immortal life in which 
hi« indlTiduality is not fixtinguished. In the later 
theory, his soul U directly ahaorbed into the Qreat 
Soul, is lost in it> and has no longer any independent 
existence. 

The sonls of nil other men enter, after the death of 
the body, upon a new existence in one or other of the 
many different modes of being. If in heaven or in 
hell, the aoul itself beoomee a god or a demon without 
entering a body; all superhuman heingti, save the great 
gods, being looked upon as not eternal, hut merely 
temporary creatures. If the soul returns to earth, it 
may, or may cot, enter a new body; and this either of 
a human being, an animal, a plant, or even a material 
object. For all these are poaacseed of sonU, and there 
is no essentiiil difference between their souls and the 
Houls of men—oU being alike more sparks of the Great 
Spirit, u’ho la the only real eiiistciice. 

The outward oondition of the soul ia, in each new 
hirth, dotennined by ita actions in a previous birth; 
but by each action in succession, and not by tho 
balance struck after the evil has been reckoned off 
agttinat the good. A good man who has once uttered 
a slander may spend a hundred thousand years us a god 
in eonacqucQce of his goodness, and, when the power of 
his good actions is exhausted, may be bom as a dumb 
man on account of his transgression; and a robber, 
who has once done au act of mercy, may come to life 
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m a king’s body as the result of his Tirtue, and then 
suffer tomentfl for ages in hell or as a ghost withont 
a bodyi or be re-bom many times as a Blaye or an 
outcast} in cenae^uenco of hie evil life. The relation 
between the act and its fruit, between the Earma and 
its Vipakaj waa pmctically looked upon aa beiog so 
imcertain} nndetenoincd and eyen arbitrary} tiiat it is 
impoBsible to trace in ordinary eases any law or propor¬ 
tion between the cause and the offecL But the effect 
was coUfiLderod to follow the eanso inevitably and 
naturally, without the interyention of any deity to 
apportion the reward or jnmiBlnnent- And in special 
cases there was a vagiu’' finling of a certain relation 
between the eendnot and its result. Offences ag^iin^it 
the Brahmans would unqncstioniihly preniuee the most 
eyil fruit with the greatest certainty and the greatest 
speed, and the performance of right sacrihccs and libe¬ 
rality to iho priests would in the diorlesit timo bring 
about the happiest effect, AH that was absolutely cer¬ 
tain was that each act of the soul} good or bad, must 
work out its full effect to the sweet or bitter end. 

There is no esciipo, according to this theory} from the 
result of any act; though it is only the consequences of 
ito own acta that each soul has to endure. The force has 
been set in motion by itself, and can noycr stop; and its 
effect can ueyer be foretold. If evil, it can never be 
modified or prevented, for it depends on a cause alreiuly 
completed, that is now for over beyond the soul’ 
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control There is even no coutmuing oonscionsness, 
no menvory of the past ttmt could guide the bouI to any 
knowledge of it* fate. The only advantage open to it 
is to add in this life to the sum of its good aetiona, that 
they nmy hear fruit with the real And even thia can 
only happen in aome fntoie life under essentially the 
aame eonditiona aa the present one ^ subject, like tho 
present one, to old age, decay and di^th; and affording 
opportunity, like the present one, for the oommisaiou 
of errors, Ignotanoea or sins, which in their turn must 
inevitahly produce their due effect of aickneas, di^bi* 
Uty or woe. Thus is the soul tossed about from life to 
life, liuTfl billow to billow in the great ocean of trena- 
migration. And there is no escsqie save for the very 
few who, during their birth as men, attain to a right 
knowledge of the Great Spirit* and thus enter into 
immca'tality, or, as the later philosophora taught, are 
absorbed Into the Divine Easenoe. 


As this theory is contcadictoiy to ideas oommonly 
held among us, it will bo considered by many, without 
any further argument, to carry with it its own eon- 
demuatioa os a mere farrago of baseless fiincies. The 
founder of Buddhism found somethiiig very like it on 
accepted belief, and he dealt with it us some liruad* 
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churchmen deal with heliefe necepted now. He endea- 
Toured to bring it into himiiony with his new ideas by 
putting new meanings into the old phrases. And the 
ejrtent of the modificationH he introduced was deter- 
mined by the method wHch be followed tlironghont 
the loroinlation of hla whole system when he hud to 
deal with the inherited beliefs. Like muuy earnest 
religious teacbera of the present day, he did not leave 
them alone, and eiidenvoui to arrive at truth by an 
oxaraination of the evidence at his command, pausmg 
humbly where incertitude began. Bat he rejected only 
those porta of his airliest weed which were dearly 
inconsistent with what he held te be true. In such 
cases, the ultimate bcliofc accepted art! not noccssaiiiy 
mote true than those that are rejected; they are only ■ 

leas easily proved false. 

Now the doctrine of a former existence, liho tho 
allied doctrine of a future life, cannot bo disproved, 
for it deals u-ith a sphere beyond the reach of humau 
experience. And the doctrine that whatsoever a man 
reaps that he himself must also have sown, api)eded us 
strongly to ethical natures as tho very different, though 
allied, doctrine, that “ whatsoever a mun soweth that 
“ahatl he also rGa[>/’ apiJcals to us now. These doc¬ 
trines were retained by (iotama; and he ak<i taught 
the eternal pereistonce in ordinary cases of the force of 
Nnrmu. But he changed the whole aspect and prac¬ 
tical effect of the doctrines he retained by Jiscomiccting 
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them from the Bonl-tbeory out of which they had grown, 
and on which they had hitherto depended. 


The various religions faiths professed in Europe are 
80 inextricably interwoven with the belief in a soul, 
that it is very difficult in this respect rightly to appre¬ 
ciate the Buddhist point of view. We must never 
forget that the earliest Buddhism loohs with a certain 
contempt and aversion on all those discuesious shout 
the future life. The Buddhist doctrine is: I'ry to 
*^get as near to wisdom find goodness as you can in 
“ this Hfe. Trouble not yoursclvca about the gods. 
“ Disturb yourself not hy cunositiea or desires about 
“ any hiture existence. Seek only after the fruit of 
“the noble path of self-cult ore and of self-control I" 
Thus in the Sabbtisawa Sutta of the Majjhlma Nikdya 
we read: 

“ It is by his consideration of those things which 
** ought not to be cO'nsidercd, and by his non-consider- 
“ atiou of those things wliioh ought to be considered, 
“that vrrong leanings of the mind, which had not 
ansoQ before, arise within him j and wrong leanings 
** of the mind, which had arisen before, grow great I 
“Unwisely doth he consider thus: ‘Have I existed 
“ ‘ during the ages that are post, or have I not ? What 
“ < was 1 during the ages that are past ? How was I 
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“ * durmg tie ages that are pa»t ? Having heen what, - 
» ‘ what did I become in the ages that are past ? Shall 
“ < I during the ages of the future, or shaU I not t 
“♦What shall 1 be during the ages of the futupt? 
“‘How ff h«H 1 be during the ages of the future? 

“ ‘ Having been what, what shall I become during 
«‘ ages of the future ?* Or he debates within himself 
“ as to the present: ‘ Do I after all exist, or am I not ? 

“ * How am I ? This is a being; whence now did it 
♦* ♦ come, and whither will it go ?' ” 

“In him thus unwisely oonsidering, fliere springs 
“up one or other of the six absurd notions^^ ^all of 
which are about the soul and are then sot out]. “ This, 

“ brethren, is called the walking in delusion, the jungle, 
“tho wildenieas, the puppet-show, the writhing, the 

“fetter of delusion I" . . ■. 

“But the wise mau, brethren, the disciple walking 
“ in the noble path, who knows those who are walking 
“in the noble path, who comprehonda, and is trained 
“ flceording to the doctrine of the noble path «•.« 
“ he undoTstands both what things ought to be oousi- 
“ deied, and what thinge ought not to bo considered, 
And, thus understanding, the things that ought to 
“be oonridered, those ho considers; and the things 
“that ought not to bo oonsidered, those he does not 
“consider,”' 


1 Rb. D. BvddbUt SatUa from Ills Pali, py. 308 — 300. 
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Thia sDimda very much like the opinions we hare 
lately become accuatomed to hear labelled as Agnes' 
ticism. But any one who has read the Suttas 
will understand how Qotama would baye rejected the 
epithet with an indignation none the leas real for its 
nuldoeBS and benignity. His was essentially a posidye, 
not a negative system. Mis objections to metaphysical 
disoossionSf or even mneinga, about the past or future 
conditions of the soul,’* may be compared to the dis¬ 
like of a practioal politician, anxious to get on with 
arrears of work, to obstructive modons for the adjonrn* 
ment of the Honse. That those objectiona should be 
pitched upon as the characteristio mark of his opinious, 
as the appropriate ground for the name of his teaching, 
would have seemed to him lidiculons, Rightly or 
wrongly, be had an intense consciousaess of insight; 
and BO far from accepting the title of Agnostic, would 
have called himself, in the folleat possihle sense, a 
Gnostic. 

The unthinking multitude received, without a doubt, 
the soul-creed their fathers had held for hundreds, and 
probably for thousands, of years. The philosophers 
indiJgod in numberless speculations, which only agreed 
in regarding the subject os worth discussing. It is 
true ho refused to follow their method, end refusal has 
a negative aido. But in relation to them his position 
caunot rightly be called negative; it was the relation 
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of the astronomer to tlio aatrologer, of the cheroiiit to 
the alchemist. 


The paralleliaro of relation lost refcired to holds good 
also in other respects. HiatoTy shows os that there 
wufl no Boddeti jump from Mly to science, though 
the abiindoning of vain bopca was a turning-point, 
a. necesaaiy step, in the progress of knowledge. 
Chemistry was the child of alchemy, and bore at first 
a strange likenciiS to its mother. So also Gotama, 
though he had reached the shore, stood where his feet 
were washed hy the waves of the sea. That part of 
the then prevalent transmigration theory which could 
noth* proved false seemed to meet a deeply-felt necca- 
sity, seemed to supply a moml cause which would 
explain the unequal distribution here of happiness or 
woe, so utterly inconsistent with the present characters 
of men. Ho stiU therefore talked of men’s ptevions 
existence, but by no means in the way that he is 
generally represented to have done. 

The tianBmigration of souls, very commonly sup¬ 
posed to be a fundamental part of Buddhism, has never 
been found menUoned at all, or even referred to, in 
the Pali Pitakas. I have no hesitation in maintainiiig, 
therefore, that Ootama did not teach the transmi¬ 
gration of soula. What he did teach would he 
bettor summarized, if we wish to retain the word traus- 
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tDigTBtion,asthe transmigration of character. But 
it would bs more ai^urate to drop the word ta^ausmi- 
gration altogether when speaking of Buddhism, and 
to call its doctrine the doctrine of Karma. Ghotania 
held that after tho death of any being, whether human 
or not, there sorviTed nothing at nil but that being’s 
Karma,” the resrdt, that in, of its mental and bodily 
actians. Ereiy individual, whether human or divine, 
wan the lost inheritor and the last result of the Karma 
of a long aeriee of past indi>’idniila—a aeries ao long 
that its beginning is beyond the reach of calculation, 
and its end will be coincident with the destmetion of 
the world. From this it would follow that each genera¬ 
tion was the exact, inevitable and natural result of the 
generation that had preceded it, that generation of the 
former one, and so on in succesaiou during a procti- 
callj endless past 


One of the latest speculations now being put forward 
among onrselves would seek to explain each man’s 
character, and even his outward condition in hfe, by 
the choincter be inherited from his ancestors, a cha¬ 
racter gradually formed during a practically endless 
series of past existcncca, modified only by the condi¬ 
tions into which he was bom, those very oondidona 
being ako in like manner the lost result of u practically 
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ondloss eeiiea of post causes. Gotama’s speculatiou' 
might be stated iu the aamo words. But it attempted 
also to e^cplain, ra a way different from that which, would 
he adopted by the exponents of the modem theory, that 
strange problem which it is also the motive of the woh" 
derful drama of the Book of Job to explain—^tiie fact that 
the actual distributiou here of good fortune or misery is 
entirely independent of the marul qualities which men, 
call good or bad. We cannot wonder that a teacher, 
whose whole systom was so esBcntially an ethical re¬ 
formation, should have felt it inoumhent upon him to 
seek an explanation of this apparent injustice. And 
all the more so, sincte the belief he had inherited, the 
theory of the transmigri tiou of souls, had provided a 
solution perfoctly sufficient to any one who could accept 
that belief- In the older theory, it was the same soul 
that had dune evil which suffered the penalty (or rather 
hud to hear the inevitable consequence) of its wrong¬ 
doing; it was one and the same soul that did a good 
deed and that eaniod the reward (or rather that expe¬ 
rienced the natural result of its goodness). In order 
to save the moral cause, Gotama retained the idea 
of personal identity. But he had discanled the theory 
of the presence, within each human body, of a soul 
which could have a separate and eternal existence.* 
He therefore established a new identity hetween the 


* Suf, on tUi« point, bdow, Lectutu VL 
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individuals in the chum of existence, which he, like 
his forenumefs, acknowledged, bj the new assertion 
that that which inade two beings to he the same being 
was—not sonl, hut—Karma. He taught, as tho modem 
speculation does, a teal connection of cause and effect 
between persons in the present life and persons in a 
past life f but the connection was not a physical one 
between different individuals, it was & moral one 
between indivi duals who, according to the Buddhist 
belief, were tho same. 

The ChristiBn would deny that tho two persons are 
the some, for there is no continuing consciousness, no 
passage of a soul, or of on I in any sense, firoM the one 
to the other. The Evolutionist would say that the con- 
oentration in one new individual of the result of the 
Karimt, the mental and bodily acts, of the one who has 
ceased to be, is no vera esusa, but a pnre hypothesis. 
But both will sympathize with the earnest seeking after 
a cause, and the overpowering sense of the necessity of 
justice, that gave rise to the formulation of the Bud¬ 
dhist hoZief. And the more thorough-going thoEyoln- 
tionist, the more clear his vision of tho long perspeotivo 
of history, the greater will be his appreeiation of tho 
strangeness of tho fact that a theory so br consistent 
with what ho holds to be tmo should have been poaaiblo 
at all in so remote a post 
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It is intcpcrting to notice ih&t the very point which 
is the weahness of the theoty—the Hnppooed concen¬ 
tration of the effect of (he Karma in one new being— 
presented itself to the early Bnddhiats themselTea as a 
difficulty. They avoided it partly by explaining that 
it wan a particular thirst in the creature dying (a 
craving, Tanha, which playa otherwise a great part 
in the Bnddhist theory), which actnaUy cattsed the 
birth of the new individnal who was to inherit the 
Karma of the former one. But how this took place, 
how the craving desire produced this effect, was ac¬ 
knowledged to he a mystery patent only to a Buddha. 

1 will not therefore dwell upon this fiirther, ojceept to 
point out the very enrioua coincidence that Plato, 
in adopting the Pythagorean transmigration into his 
system, added to it a very aimilar theory. 

Ko makes Socrates say in the Pheedo: ^ 

“The truth rather is, that the soul which is pure at 
“ departing and draws after her no hodily taint, having 
“never voluntarily hud connection with the body, 
“which she is over avoiding, herself gathered into 
“herself (for such abstraction has been the study of 
“her life; and what does this mean hut that she has 
“been a true disciple of philosophy . . . .)j that soul, 
“ I say, herself mvisiblc, departs to the invisible world, 

1 PhiBdii, 69: JunrBtrt TiaiMlution, L 45T, 167S. Fm tbe 

context, KQ AppHiUE. 
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** to the divine and imraortol and rational *. . , and ia 
*' Teleasod from the error and folly of men, their feeia 
“atid wild passions and all other human iils, .,., But 
the aoul which haa been polluted, and is impure at 
“ the time of her departure, and is the companion and 
servant of the body aluitys, and is in love with and 
foseinated by the body and by the desires and plea> 
“surcs of the body, .... do you suppose that snoh a 
“ soul will depart pure and unalloyed . She u 
“ held fiwt by the corporeal, which the continual bsso* 
“ciation and constant care of the body havo wrought 
**into her nature, .... is depressed and dragged down 
'‘again into the visible world. These must be the 
“ souls .... who arc compelled , ,, , to wander ,, ., 
in payment of tho penalty of their former evil,, .. 
“until, through the craving after the corporeal 
“ which never leaves them, they are imprisoned finally 
“in another body. And they may be supposed to find 
“ their prisons in the same natures which they liave had 
“ in their former lives.* .... I mean to say that men 
“ who have followed after gluttony, and wanton ness, 
“ and drunkenness, and have had no thought of avoid* 
“ ing them, would pass into assea and animals of that 
“sort .... And those who have chosen the portion of 
“ mjngticei and tjTanny, and violence, will pass into 
“ wolves, or into hawks and kites..... And there is 


» 1 \ 4r>3. 


* P. 454 
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no difficulty in aBsigning to all of tliem pUoea accor- 
“ ding to their Geveml naturea and propenaities,,.», 
**EveiD anioDg them, some are happier than others j 
“ and the happiest, both in themficlves and their place 
“of abode, are those who have piacdscd the civil and 
“social virtues which ore colled tempenmcc and justice, 
“and are acquired by hahit and attention, Tvithout 
“philoaophy and mind. .... Because they may bo 
“ei^ieeted to pass into some gentle social nature which 
“islike their own, such as that of bees or wasps or anta, 
“ or oven baclt again into the form of man, and just and 

“ moderate men to spring from them.Bvit he who 

“is a philosopher or lover of learning, and is entirely 
“ pnzo at departing, is alone permitted to attain to the 
“divine nature.^* 

Plato, it tnie^ bya down in ttU passage a theory 
which, in a very fundainontal of it, the sssertLon 
of the exiatence of soub within menb hodlcs^ is dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the Bnddhiat theory ^ and even 
with regard to the action of desire, he does not go aa 
far as the groat IndiEm teacher- Gotama held that it 
was equally desire which brought about, not only a 
new existence as an animal, but also os a roan or a god^ 
But when we find that the two greatest ethical thinkers 
of antiqmty have independently ortived ot concluaioiis 
BO very similar, have agreed in ascribiag to desirea 
entertained in this life so great, and to ua so mconceiv* 
ahle^ a power over the future life, we may well hesitate 


n 
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before we ccmdcDin the idea ae iatrinsicollj absuid, I 
would submit that we must go further, and ackuowledga 
in tbia ourious coinddenes another veiy Htrildug in* 
aiance of the moat important &ct which, the compaiU’* 
tive study of Duddhiam has to show,—mean the foc^ 
that, ^ven similar conditioDS, similar stages in the 
oouFse of religious inquiry, men’s thoughts, even ir 
spite of the uiost unquestioned individual origumlity 
and though they have never produced quite the same 
results, have constantly tended in simihtr directions. 


rhis cutious parallel—which, whatever thq oon- 
clnsion to be drawn from it, will, 1 trust, be thought 
worthy to have been pointed out—^may throw some 
light upon the Buddhist theory. life, according to 
that theory, is a chain of existences, never euding, 
and the sequences of which can never be foretold. It 
follows, firstly, that it wdl be good to escape from the 
chmn, to attain to a condition that will be outside of 
the circle of change, outside the reach of the causes of 
change, and that will contain within itself the element 
of finality. 

The only such condition is, according to Buddhism, 
that state of mind, to be reached in this life^ in which 
the craving desire just spoken of shall have ceased. 
Ho new link will then be formed in the chain of exist* 
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■enoo; tlio Karma ol tliab pardcular cbam of lr?ea will 
cease to influence any longer any distinct individual j 
and there will be no more birth j for birth, decay and 
death, grief, lamentation and despair, will have oome, 
so &T as regards that chain of lives, for ever to an end. 

Now that state of mind is nothing else than Ara> 
hatship. So that our discussion, as every right dis¬ 
cussion of any part of Buddhism ought to do, has 
brought US to that ceutral point of the Buddha's 
fawtiing, the goal, the hope, the aim of every good 
and enlightened Buddhist, the **JSxcflllent Way” of 
aelf-culturo and of self* t?ontrol. 

As is said in the account of the closiiig days of 
Ootama's life, the Ble^d One addressed the disciples 
of Bhaudagama, and said,^ 

“It is through not imderstanding and grasping four 
conditions (four things)^ 0 Brethren, that we have 
had to run so long, to wander so long, in this weary 
“path of mdividnality, both yon and L 
“ And what arc these four ? 

“ The noble conduct of life, the noble earnestnoM m 
“ meditation, the noble hind of wisdom, and the noble 
“ aalvaticin of freedom. But when the noble hind of 
conduct of life, of eameatueBS in meditation, of wisdom, 
“ and of solvation by freedom, are seen &ce to face, 
“ and are comprcheDdeiJ, then is the craving for mdsl- 

* Book of Lho Great Beewo (it, 3, 9); TtL D., Buddhist 
Suttss frota tho Fill, pp. G4, 6$, 

ff 2 
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eoce rooted out, that which Icada to renco-od eiiat- 
“ ence ia deatroyed, and there is no more hirth. 

'‘Highteoumcsa, earnest thought, wiadom and free¬ 
dom Bublime, 

“These are the truths reolked hy Gotaina fer 
renownttl. 

“ Enowiog them, he, the Snower, proclaimed tho 
truth to the brethren. 

“The Master, with eye diTine, the Quencher of 
griefs, ia free 1” 

The four Dhammas or oouditions colled in this paa- 
aage noble, are only one of many deacriptions of what 
conatitntea Axahatship, the end of tho Bo>caIled Noble 
path. But we cannot enlarge hero npon ArahatsMp, 
or the Noble Poth. I can only say now that it has 
many aides and many names, and that it ia in reference 
to this extinction of that fooliah and ignorant three-fold 
craTing—the lust of the flesh, the lust of life, and the 
pride of life>—end of the three moat immediate resulta 
of that craving—Tfr. the inward fires of lust, hatred 
aad deluaion—that Amhatship is called Nibhana or 
Nirva^, a word which mcana “the going out, the 
becoming extinct,” and has often, therefore, by writera 
ignorant of the first principJes of Buddhiam, been sup* 
posed to moon tho extinction of the soul I It is the 
“going ont" of craving (Tai.ihaJ and of the threo Area 
just referred to. 
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ft loIloTa tliat a good Buddhiat must love ligliteoeis- 
nesB for ita own sake^ ond not for any oupposed bene¬ 
fit that will accrue to h im himself in a future life on 
account of hla rlghteousnese. Jor Buddhiaui does not 
teach, any conseioua identity between any two hnks 
in the nbnin of life, and it holds that the perfection 
of goodness end wisdom will actualiy put on end at 
once and iirevocably to any continuation at all of the 
good man’s life in any sense. 

Ah the Buddhist weitera are fond of saying, the rda’ 
tion of the one life to the next is merely like that borne 
by the fiame of a lamp to the fiamc of another lamp 
lighted by it. When the Arahat, the man made per¬ 
fect according to the Buddhist faith, ceases to live, no 
new lamp, no new sentient being, will he lighted by 
the fijitne of any weak or ignorant longing entertained 
by him. Alice in Wonderland puts the point exactly 
when she osks the question, full of the delicious nnivot^ 
and confusion of a child’s metaphysic, “ T wonder— 
what the flame of a candle looks like after the candle’s 
gone out?” It looks, according to early Buddhism, 
exactly like what little Alice and you and I will look 
like when our heart has ceased to beat, when the tern- 
pQiaiy collocation and combination of those Sa^khiims, 
those Confections, whose union makes our tcropomry 
individuality, shall have been dissolved} when our lifo 
has closed for ever, and our opportunitica of personal 
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cultuTC! and happiness, our opporttmities of kiudncsa 
and of love, onx opportunitiEB of public service, our 
opportunities of service to the generations yet unborn, 
shall have passed au'ay, never to revive in any diSerent 
TPorld 1 

This is in instmctivo contrast to the teaching* of 
the theologies which hold out the ho'pe, or state as a 
matter of fiict, that a life of goodness or of right fcith 
here on earth will render possible the inheritance of an 
immortality of heavenly bliss J and which then, logic¬ 
ally enough, insist, in the way of consolation and 
support, npon the nttcr shoi-tncss of the struggle ns 
compared with the nnspeahablc infinity of the bliss 
beyond. In Buddhism, however exalted the virtue, 
however clear the insight, however humble the faith, 
thero is no Arahatslnp if the mind he still darkened 
by any hankering after any kind of future life. 


This is clear from the passage jnst read from the 
Book of the Great Decease, and also from the descrip¬ 
tion, quoted above in the first Ijcctura, of the viitne of 
the Ar tiHa t aa Aparamat|ho, “untarnished;’' that is, 
untamlahed by faith in the efficacy of ritual or by 
desire for future life.^ We cannot bo surprised to find, 


^ BcKik of tins Great Deh^uuc, i 11, u. tt, and fnqnently elsewlioro. 
Bee above, iv 2!}j iliu coalest ia quoted. 
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therefore, that thu desire for a fature life oonatitutsa, 
two, ont of a total of ten, Sagy ojanaa, or “fetteia,” 
of the mind, to have broken loose from which consti* 
tutes the noble salvation of freedom” reached, in thia 
life, In Arahatship. 6o the Cetokhila Sutta ofttla the 
entertainment of this desire after future life “apiritual 
“ bondage,” and adds, 

Whatsoever brother, 0 Bhikkhuj, may have left 
♦* the world to enter the Order in the aspiration of bo- 
** longing to some one or other of the angel hosts, think’ 
"ing to himself ‘ By this morality, by this observance, 
»‘by this austerity, or by this earnestness of life, 
•“ * may I become on angel, or one of the angels I’ his 
“ mind tncHneth not to zeal, exeition, persevoranee and 
' ** struggle. But whosever mmd inclineth not to zeal, 
** ezertion, perseverance and stm^le, he has not broken 
through this Fifth Spiritual Bondage. .... And 
** whateoover brother, 0 Bhikkhus, has not become 
** quite free from the five kinds of spiritual barrenness, 
“has not altogether broken through tho frvo kinds of 
“ mental bondage—that such an one should reach up 
“to the full advantage of, should attain to full growth 
“in this doctrine and discipline'—that con in no wise 
«hel”» 

So that not only b the Aribut to look for no reward, 
no happinesB, which he himself is to he conscious of 


^ Rh. D., Raddlii&t Sattss irom ths Pili, pp 227, 223, 
where the eoutext maj he bbul 
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hereafter, but the nourishiDg of anj hope of a flitnre 
life ia really even votbo than unfouiided; it b declared 
to be an actual iTopediment in the way of the only 
object that we ought to seek after, vb. the attamment 
in thia fi orld of the state of mental and ethical oultun 
summed up in the word Arahatship. 


It b euay to undeistatiil that this edaptation and 
modliicatioa nf the previously e^dstiug doctrine of the 
tmosiriigratian of soula had little chnuce of being re^ 
OQived with entbufilaani, or even approval, among a 
populace acenstomed to Animistio ideas much more 
congenial to the natural man. They prefi-rred to look * 
for a better world beyond, w'hich the rituallsnis would 
ensure to them, and to which the theologies could guide 
them, ^ow early Daddiusm had its answer also to 
them, and it was this r Very good; you went to go to 
heaven. It is really a mistake, Arahatahip is better 
than heaven, and the Arolmte ace above all gods. £nt 
util!, if you cannot comprehend that, then at least noder» 
stand that tho only way to heaven is—not ritoal, but 
■—righteouEUess, 

There is very dear distinction draivn by some Chns* 
tion teachers between tho goodncNs of a oonverted 
Christian and the mere not unit goodness of a moral 
man. A simitar distinction runs all through the early 
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Buddhist teachings between the intclligont goodness 
of those who have entered the Excellent Way, and the 
lowei' kind of goodne® attainable by ordinary men. It 
is this lower kind of goodness which leods to re>hirth in 
blissful stateB. And though the new being, according to 
the doctrine of the creative force of Craving Desire and 
of the transfer of Karma, will not be consciously 
the same as the man who dies, it will be, according te 
Buddhism, really the same, for it will inherit the same 
Karma. 

To the unconverted good man, then, the hope of a 
temporary life in heaven is as really held out in Bnd- 
i^sm as the hope of an eternal life in heaven is held 
Alt to the converted good man in Christian[ty. And 
in the same way the fear of purgatory, of a tetoporary 
fall into bell, is used as an argument in Buddhism to 
deter ordinary men from evil, just as the fear of pur¬ 
gatory is made use of among the Catholics, and the 
fear of hell among both Catholics and evangelical 
Protestants. 


It is very curious to notice that re-birth as an animal, 
which is of coui'so possible according to the Buddhist 
theory, is scarcely ever rcfciTed to iu this connection. 
We constantly find re-birth in general referred to as 
an evil, heaven and purgatory spoken of as the places to 
which the good and the evil respectively go, or life in 
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the next iroTld, the other worlds repreeetited as follor- 
ing, for all perscms not Arabata, after life in thia. 

8o in the Book of the Great Decease, Gotama Is 
Topiesented, when gLving milk to babes, to have aaid 
that '' the wrong^doer .... on the dissolution of the 
body, after death, is re'bom into some unhappy state 
“of Buffering and woe.” While “the well-doer, on 
“ the dissolution of the hody, after death, is re^bom 
“ into some happy state in heaven* *”^ Other aimilar 
passages are as follows: 

“ There also do his good works rcceiTe him who has 
“done good, and has gone &om this world to the 
“ other—as kinsmen receiye a javourito on hU return * 
“When a man becomes tkt and a great eater, a 
“sluggard, rolling this way and that os he lies, like a 
“great hog fed on offerings to the gods—again end 
** again does that fool enter the womb."® 

“ Him indeed 1 call a Brahmans who knows his 
“former ahodes, who sees through heaven and hell, 
“who has reached the end of births.”* 

“ He having mounted the Devayana (the vehicle of 
“ the gods, exactly as in the Upanishads) and entered 


1 nh. D., Baddhiit Sattat, pp. 16, 17. 

^ Bfaammapadft^, thesb 22(X 
3 ILid t™ 3^5. 

* Butta Kipata, ydm 647| itpeaiGd in Ttm 
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*4be high toad that m tree from dust, having ahau- 
doncd sensual desires, want to the Brahma world,’^^ 

** Those beings who are posaeased of fonn, and those 
who dwell in the foradesfl worlds (that ii, the highest 
**■ heavens), have to go to jo-birth, for they know not 
“ Amhatahip. 

“ But those who, haying seen through ell forms, who 
*^aro made &ee in Arahatship, such beings leave death 
“bphindJ^^ 

The one connection in which re-birth as an animal 
is iIlcident;'^Uy referred to, is when speaking of a Sota- 
phnno, an Ariya-snvako, who has entered the Noble 
Path, but has stopped short in his journey along it. 
He IE represeuted to be ^^fcoo from re-birth^* * in five 
kinds of various unhappy states (the pafiea-gatiyo), 
of which that of being an animal is mentioned as one.* 
I trust I shall not be miHunderstwd* It is a ques¬ 
tion of degree. Be-birth as an auimiil, that is to 
the traaEifer of a man’s Karma to an animal, either 
immediately or after some intervening stage, is clearly^ 
part of the oldest Buddhist belief. And the authors 
of later works tightly take it for granted. In the 
Cariya Pitoka, which is oven included in the supple¬ 
mentary part of the Pali Pitakas, the Karma of the 


' SatU Nipitu, verso 13S, 

■ Ibid. 75+p 755, 

* Appendb for tbo aiithc»rlttce for Uua 
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futora Bnddlia ii Tcpresented to Iibtb belooged, and 
apparently in sacceseion, liotb. to men and to uniinab. 
And certainly the Jitaka stories, though only in ono 
or two isolated instanoea, speak of the Karma of 
a huniBU heing heiug immediately transferred to an 
animal.^ But not a ungle iustanco has hcen found 
in the older parts of the Pali Fiiokaa of a man heiog 
re-hom as on aninmlj and, with the single exception 
just refened to, the doctrine is not efren alluded to. 

It is strange that this has never been yet pointed 
out, for it seems to me to he of considerable importance 
for a right understiinding of the early Buddhist boUcl 
It has been so commonly supposed that the transmi¬ 
gration of tho souls of men into Rnimfllfl was one of the 
principal, perhaps the most distinguishing chnracteristic 
of Buddhism, that I am afraid 1 mnet seem somewhat 
of an iconoclast in inaintBining, not merely that there 
is no transtnigratioa of souls in dotoma^a teaching, that 
his real theory is a transfer of Karma, hut even that 
GOmparatiyely little stress was originally laid upon the 
possihility of this transf er of Karma taking place imme¬ 
diately from a man to an animal. 

Yet you will rccoUoct that the TTponishads say tho 
souls of all dead men go to the moon, and thenee only 
descend on to earth or into animals. In harmony with 


^ Sec, tat inat.'iuce^ PJl D., BuddbUt Birlb StarUs,i 

p. 
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thiB, the earliest Buddhist doctrine may very well have 
been tb a * the ytmna of unconverted would ordi¬ 
narily be carried on by new beinga in one of the various 
heavens or purgatories, and that only after tbia inters 
mediate state of existoneo had come to on end would 
their Karma be again curried on by other beings, in¬ 
cluding animals. It is at qB events certain that any 
such birth in purgatory, or as an animal, was rendered 
impossible by the very entrance upon the Path, by the 
getting rid of the “ fetter” of the delusions regarding 
the persistence of individuality; while the attainment 
of Arahatdiip in this life at once prevented the Eanna 
from being carried on by any individual of any kind 
whatever. 


• In no case is there, therefore, any future life in the 
Christian sense. At a man's death, nothing survives 
but the effect of hia actions; and the good that he baa 
done, though it lives after him, will redound, not to 
his own benefit, as we abould call it, but to the benefit 
of generations yet unborn, between himself and whom 
there will be no eonseiousncaa of identity in any shape 
or way. 

As has been well pointed ont by the Bcv. Dr. Dods 
in hia interesting work entitled, Mohammed, Buddha 
and Christ, “ This is the Bmidhist analogue to the 
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Positivist offset to peraoDal annihilatioa bo wimiinglj' 
^'prusomtod bj George Eliot: 

“' 0 nmy I join tke eboir invisi’blo 
Of those itnmortal dead who live again 
In miuds made hotter by their presence: live 
In palses stirred to generoaity, 

In deeds of daring reotitndej in eoom 
For misemble aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild porsiatenee urge men’s seoroh 
To vaster issues .... 

. .... This is life to come!”’ 

There is doubtless some analogy between this beau¬ 
tiful sentiment and the Buddhist doctrine. But the 
modern poet has her mind directed upon the future^ 
and the ancient prophet is thinking moro eBpecially of 
the past. Eurl}' Buddhism had no idea, just as early 
Christianity had not, of the principle underlying the 
foundation of tho higher morality of the future, the 
duty which wo owe, not only to onr fellow-men of 
to-day, but also to those of the morrow—to the race as 
a whole, but in the future even more than now. Bud¬ 
dhists and Chi'istians may both maintain, and rightly 
maintain, that the duty of universal love laid down in 
their Scripturoa can be held to involve and include thu 
modem conception;^ hut neither the early Buddhists 
nor the early Christiana looked at the matter quite in 
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this iray. The senso of duty to the race has eproog 
out of s feet, only lately bcc(me a geoeially recaived 
conception—I mean the progressive continuity of 
human progress. And the corxeBpondiug doctrine of 
Buddhism is not that “the thoughts of men are 
“widened with the process of the suns,” hut that there 
aia Tcourring cycles of improvement and decoy. 

It is true that the Buddhist duty of universal love 
is much mot« far-reaching as regards the preaeut than 
the floirasponding duty as commonly received in any 
other religion. It eafoida in its ample embrace not 
only the brethren and sisters of the new feith, not 
only our neighbonrs, hui every being that has life. 
“Ab a mother, even at the risk of her own life, 
“protects her bod, her only son, so let a man cultivate 
“goodwill without measure toward all beings, 
“Let him cultivate goodwill without measure—-unhin- 
“ deied love and frieudlinesa—^toward the whole world, 
“ above, below, arouni Staudingi walking, flitting or 
“lying, let him he firm in this mind bo long as he is 
“awake; this state of heart, they say, b the best in 
“ the world!” ^ 

But, so for OB I know, it uBver occurred to the Bud- 


< Brahroai) iriliirriq idlii. iiletnUy “the hj.tfHca* miwliiittii.” 
It is moK fulJy OiBcribed iti tbs pAsange tjaotwl at tUa do» of tlie 
lut Lseture ftinn tli« TcTijja SuttiL Tho vsiwa hero quoted m» 
fhiin the MsttA Sutto, wbioh fonos put both of tli« Khuddski 
Fi^bs, ud of the Suits Nipatk^ 
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dhiflt teachera to incalcato a duty towurdfi tlia iKiugB 
that irill exist in the ages yet to come. Even such 
passagea as that from the Sutra of tho Forty-two 8ec- 
tiouB, To give food fo sach by the thoiiaand myriad u 
not lilce giving food to one Buddha, and ioaming to 
pray to him from a deaire to save all living oreaturai,” 
have not been found aa yet in the older books. The 
expreaaion ** pray to him ” is certainly impoEsible Bud¬ 
dhism even at the date of the Sutra of the Forty-two 
Articles, and evidently reeta on a mistranslation.^ 

It is intercstiDg to notice, however, how the gtamouT 
of the old Animism still anrvivea both in the Buddhist 
doctrine and in George Eliot's poetry. Both hold that 
there is not really any life to come” at all, in the 
ordinary Animiatio sense; that all that survivea ia 
Sarma. But both put the new wine into the old 
hottlea. Both wrap up the bitter pill of absolute per¬ 
sonal dissolution in the sweetmeat of the old fitm ilmr 
phrases, for the better presentation of their new truth 
to egoistio minds, still hampered by what Ootama^s 
disciples called the Sakkiya-ditthi, BhavasavS, 
the taint, the delusion, of the hankering after a oon- 
tinning individuality. 

^ It occDii m Mr. BcoJ^b Buddliut Scnptnw hom thtt 

ChiEkw.^ H. in Ym ** S^uLn 43 Axiicle^" 1873^ 

giTci >111 diflercnt, lud no dooibl moi 9 

■ioji, difticrt from tUe OLrij^md SanikHt Ho tmniktet kd 
ditOK, ** Ccla at uoii & c&uk du dolT do rccli^reher^ Cnpprendn 
*"4 fund k Tok dn Bpiaddtu, it in ppcum k bi€i] d# icnif 
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.\nd bothj I tbmk, wore a little, just a little, ciiag^t 
ia their awn net. Did not the gifted poet eoe a some¬ 
thing luore than poetic ploy of words in her life to 
“oome” ? And certainly, howeYcr often “ the Master 
with eye divine" mtemted, when spenking of the 
Aiahat, the praises of individual cessation, both he and 
Plato attached to desire, os a real and sober fact, an 
induezLoe and a power whieh lioa no actual existence. 


There is one othvr comparison which will help os to 
understand, not only the tiuddhist theory of pre-exist* 
once, but beliefs more famiHar to na which have pbyed 
a very great part in hitmEui affiiirB. 1 mean, Srslly, 
that sense of an overruling and arbitrury Fate so power* 
fully repraacuted in the Greek tragedies, and still so 
powerful among many peoples (more mpoeially among 
Huhammaduns); mid secondly, that doctrioe of pie* 
dastiDation, of the foreknowledge of- God, whieh has 
occupied so largo a spaco in the thoughts cd many 
Ghiistian men. £ach of these theoHas endea'^ovrs to 
give a philesephicul asplanation of an undeniable &ct, 
the presence within us and about ua of on iirosistible 
power, which cannot bo tracedj and from which there 
is no escape. 

The Muhammadan doctriuo of fate is not mere 
confession of ignorance, mere giving up in dcsfMiIr. It 


I 
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inflludfia a kimible Bubmission, a patient resignatioti, 
^bich ia often tho best medicine for the auppoaed 
maliidj'. Predestination is the logijid expri'saion, from 
tho Monotheistio point of view, of the weight of the 
universe arrayed against the individual. Pre-existence, 
that part of the transmigmtiDn of Karma which is 
predominantly insisted upon in early Buddhism, is on 
ethical meeting of the same difficulty. 

The fact underlying all these theories is acknow¬ 
ledged to be a very real one. The history of tho indi¬ 
vidual does not begin with his birth. He has been 
endless generations in the making. And he cannot 
sever himself from his smToundings; no, not for an 
hour. The tiny snowdrop droops its fairy head just so 
much, and no more^ hecause it is balanced by the uni¬ 
verse. It is a snowdrop, not nn oak, and just that 
kind of snowdrop, bGcnuse it ia the outcome of the 
Kanon of an endless series of past oxiEtencea; and 
because it did not begb to be when the flower opened, 
or when the mother-plant flrat peeped above tho ground, 
or first met tho embraces of tho sun, or when the bulb 
began to shoot beneath tho soil, or at any time which 
you or I can fix. A great American writer says“ It 
“ was a poetic attempt to lift this mountain of Fnte, to 
^‘reooneiie thia despotism of race with liberty, when 
“the Hindoos said, ‘Futo is nothing but the deeds 
«‘ committed in a prior state of existence,’ I find tho 
“coindtlcncB of Foatern and Western speculation in 
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“the daring statcraeut of the German philofiophcr 
“ Behelling, * There is in every man a ceTtain feeling 
*“thnt he haa been what ho ia froTn all eternity.’^' 
We rany put a new and deeper meaning into the words 
of the poet: 

.. . , “ Our deeds follow UB from afar, 

And what we have been makes ua what we &re.’^ 


^8 in tho older teaching, bo in modem T nddhism, 
it u this pre^xistence aspect of the theory which ploys 
the greatest part and baa the greatest vitality. The 
modern Uuddhiat rarely imagines, or ia afraid, that 
there ia any chance of his being rc'-born as an aninml. 
He may think of auch an event with regard to his 
neighbour, or as a joke^ but not in a serious, religious 
mood as a poaaiblo oecurrenco to himself. Tho doctrine 
of Karma was never intended to be so much an expla¬ 
nation of what 'would happen to men o^er death, as an 
explanation, drawn from the past, of what waa now 
happening to him during life. And bo also the belief 
in previous existence still presents itself to the Bud» 
dhist 0 $ a theory which accounts for the present by the 
post, and us the foundation of the humorous ethics, the 
fily fun, of the Buddliist Birth Stories, 

These arc still and always have been a very present 
^ groat power, to the vast numbeta of tho 

i2 
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Buddhuta in every land. I recollect, aome years ago, 
wheu I was in Ceylon, riding one night along the 
beautiful road from Golle to Colombo, one of the most 
lovely roads in the world, shaded throughout with the 
exquisite roof of the palm-leaves, and bordered on one 
side with long stretches of green sward clearly visible 
between the branchless stems of the trees, while on the 
other aide*the blue sea beats upon the shore, and bears 
with it a fi'osh and strengthening breeze. The moon 
was bright—more full than usual, I suppose, with the 
radiance of the departed souls of the good;—and at a 
turn of the road I came suddenly in view of on open 
space, visihle through the trera on my left, where hun¬ 
dreds of people, dressed in their host and brightest, 
were seated on the ground, listening to what appeared 
tfi be u sermon. 1 rode up, and was surprised to find 
them talking and smiling pleasantly to one another. 
Tired with ray journey, I stopped and listened. What 
they wcTO drinking in with such evident delight wore 
Jataka tales, the Buddhist Birth Stories. This day, 
too, we have had a long journey, and we are perhaps 
Bomowbat like Milton’s angels who 

reasoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fete, 

Fixed , fete, fi'ce will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost,” 

Will you let us rest ourselves for awhile, while you 
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listen to a Jatnka stotj whieh is vety mncli to the 
point? 

LoDg ago the Bodiaat was horn to a forest life as 
Gemns of a tree aftanding near a certain lotus pond. 

“ Now at that time the water nsed to nm short at 
^Hhe dry season in a certain pond, not over large, in 
“ which there were a good many fish. And a crane 
“ thought, on seeing the fish— 

‘ X must outwit these fish somehow or other and 
“ ‘ make a prey of them.’ 

*^Ajid he went and sat dawn at the edge of the 
water, thinking how he should do it. 

“ When the fish saw him, they cisked him, * What 
“ ' are you aittitig there for, lost in thought 
' I am sitting thirthing ahout you,’ said he. 

“ 'Oh, sir! what ore you thinking about us?’ said 
“ they. 

"' Why,* he replied, ‘there is very little water in 
" ‘this pond, and but little for you to eat; and the 
" 'heat is so great! So 1 was thinking, What in the 
“ ' world will these fish do now ?’ 

" ‘ Tea, indeed, sir I what are wo to do T said they, 

“ ‘ If yon will only do ns I hid yon, I will take you 
“ ‘ in my hrak to a fine large pond, covered with all 
"Mho kinds of lotusoa, and put you into it,’ answered 
" the emne, 

"' That a crane should talto thought for the fishes 
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' Lj a thing unhoard <il, aii‘, einco the world began. 

' It’s esting ub, one alter the other, that you’re uimuig 

“‘atr 

" ‘Not II Bo long os yon trust me, I won’t eat 
“ ‘ you. But il you don’t beliere mo that there is sneh 
“‘a pond, send one of you with me to go and see it’ 

“Then they trusted him, and handed over to him 
“ one of their number—a big fellow, blind of one ©ye, 
“ whom they thought ^barp enengh in any emergenoy, 
“ afloat or eshore. 

“ Him the crane tooh with him, lot him go in the 
“ pond, diowed him the whole of brought him booh, 
“ and let him go again close to the other fish. And 
“he told them all the glories of the pond. 

“And when they heard what he said, they cx- 
“olainKwl, ‘All right, sirl You may take ua with 

you.’ 

“Then the crane took the old purblind flsh first to 
“ the bank of the other pond, and alighted in a Varava* 
“ tyce growing on the hank there. But he throw it 
" into a fork of the tree, atmek it with his beak and 
“ killed it, and then ate its flesh, and threw its bones 
“ away at the foot of the tree. Then he went beck 
“and called out— 

“ * I've thrown that fish in; let another come I’ 

“And in that manner he took aU the fish, one by 
“ one, and ate them, tUl be raiine back and found no 
“morel 
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there w&s still & eceb left behind there J end 
* 

** the crone thought he would eat him too, mid called 
** out— 

* I say, good crab, l*ve taken all the fish away, and 
■ put them into a due large pond. Come along; I'll 
*• * take you too I' 

“ ‘ But how will you take hold of me to carry me 
“ * ahiug T 

“ ‘I'll bite hold of yon with my beak.* 

“ * You'll let me fall if you carry mo like that. 1 
‘“won’t go with you.’ 

“‘Don’t be aftaid! I’ll hold you quito tight all 
“ ‘ the way*’ 

“ Then said the crab to himself, ‘ If thie fellow onco 
“ ‘ got hold of fish, he would nem let them go in a 
‘“pondl Now If he ehouM really put me into the 
“‘pond, it would bo capibil j but if he doesn’t—then 
“‘I'll cut his throat and kill himi’ Bo ho said to 
“ him— 

“ ‘ Look here, friend; you won't he able to hold.me 
“ ‘ tight onougli; hut wo crabs hare a famous grip. 
“ ‘ If you let me catch hold of you round the neck with 
“ ‘ my claws, I shall be glad to go with you.’ 

“ And the other did not see that he was trying to 
“outwit him,'and agreed* 6o the crab caught hold 
“ of his neck with his claws as securely os with a pair 
“ of blacksmith's pincers, and called out, ‘ Oil with 
‘ “ yon, now 1’ 
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And the crane took him and showed him the pond, 
** and then turned off towards the Yanuja-tree. 

‘“tTucle r cried the crab, 'the pond lies that way, 
“ ‘ but you are taking me this way I’ 

“' Oh, that’s it, ifl it I’ answered the crane. *Tour 
“ ‘ dear little unelc, your Tcry sweet nephew, you call 
“ ‘mo I Ton mean mo to understand, I suppose, that 
“ * I am your slave, who has to lift you up and carry 
“tyou about with him t Now cast yonr eye upon 
“*thc heap of fish-bones lying at the root of yonder 
** Varana-tree I Just as I have eaten those fish, every 
** * one of them, just so I will devour yon as well 1’ 
“‘Ahl those fishes gut eaten through their own 
“‘stupidity,’ answered the crab; ‘but I’m not going 
“ ‘ to let you cat me. On the contrary, it is you that 
“'lam going to doafroy, Tor you in your folly have 
“ ‘ not seen that I was outwitting you* If we die, wc 
‘“die both together; for I will cut off this head of 
“ ' youra and cost it to the ground 1’ And bo saying, 
“be gave the ciano’a neck a grip with his claws, as 
“ with a vice, 

“Then, gasping, and with tears trickling firom his 
“ eyes, and trembling with the fear of death, the crane 
“ bcsceched him, saying, ‘ O, my Lord I Indeed I did 
" ‘ not intend to eat you! Grant me my life 1’ 

“‘“Well, well 1 step down into the pond, and put 
“ ‘ me in thoro>’ 

“ Ami ho turued round and stepped down into the 
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pond, nnd placed tue cmb on tlie mud at its edge. 
** But the crab cut through its neck as dean aa one 
“would cut a lotus-stalk with a huntiDg-knite, aud 
“ then only entered the water I 

** When the Geuiua who lived in the Yarana-tree saw 
“ tbiH strange affair, ho made the wood rosound with 
“his plaudits, uttering in a pleasant voice tko verse— 

“The villaiu^ though exceeding clever, 

Shall prosper uot by his vilhmy. 

Ho may win indeed, sharp-witted in deceit, 

But only os the Crone here from the Crab 1’’ 

These things am an allegory. De to fab u I a, 
lector carissinic, narratur. The sbullow pond is 
the world; the fishea are mankiud; the line large pond 
is security, salvation; the crane, who has grown up 
with the fishes and is nourished by them, is tho pre¬ 
valent superstition, the inherited belief ; tlio old pur^ 
blind fish—^lie is quite well-meaning and honest—is 
tho priest; and the crab, with the tiglit g^sp of truth, 
is us the Arahat, the man made free by insight, who 
cuts off the head of delusion “ ns clean ns one would 
cut a lotus-stalk with a himtiug-knifo,” aud then only 
enters into the calm waters of sEJcurity.^ 

^ On tlas jnt£!iptcln(ii>a of tho Islle, cotiipiMro Sutts ITipato, 

Tcraei 7TI» 
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BUDDHIST LIVES OF THE BUDDHA, 


OsE of the meet valuable results to bo gleaned from 
a atudjf Oif Buddhism is a knowledge of the methods 
hy which the early Buddlusts attempted to give ex¬ 
pression to the deep impi'cssion of ti force of chametor, 
and of a wisdom beyond their kcOj produced in their 
minds by the sti-iking personality- of Gotamo. 

To understand those methods, and to appreciate the 
lessons they convoy, we must transport oomelvos in 
iniEigiuation to the fifth cent my before the birth of 
Christ, and keep constantly before our minds the intel* 
Icctuol conditions among which the early Buddhists 
moved. Thus only shall we be able to follow the 
perfectly natural course of the growth of ideas con¬ 
cerning a perfectly natural man, whom the orthodox 
Buddhists came eventually to regard as a being quite 
different from ordinary men, and endowed with powera 
quite different from thcii-s. 

An attempt has often been made to draw a curious 
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CQtKilusion from tho snppoaed fact that the date at which 
the Buddha flourished coincides pretty nearly with that 
of Pythagoras* Confacius and Zoroaster* The concluBiou 
is, that the rise at the same time, quite indepondoutly, 
and in such distant lands, of four great religious 
thinkers and roformeis, can only have been due to a 
certain wave of spiritual fading then passing over tho 
world. If this is a mero figure of speech, it is not 
verv happily choseu, far it is both self-contradictory 
and mlBlcading. It suggests an occult influence mak¬ 
ing itself felt aciosa the earth, and contradicts tho very 
hypothesis on which it rests, that tho movernents were 
independent; and it hides from view the probable 
explanation of so much of truth as lies behind the 
looBO statemeut that theso teachers were contompo- 
nmeouB. A more accurate chronology, even when 
stated in round i-umbers, would show that Pytha¬ 
goras was o century hofaro Coufuciusi Confucius a 
ecntmy before Gotania, and Zoroaster of a (bdo quite 
uncertain, but probably older than any of tho three, 
Tho kind of electric thrill which our figure sup¬ 
poses must have been of a peculiarly wayward kinii 
Starting from Persia, it travels slowly to Greece, reati 
there for a rime, returns across Persia and MoDgolin 
(leaving them uninfluenced by its path) till it comes to 
China, aud then returns, after a bfwo of time which 
gives hut small proof of vitality, to India. But tho 
figme gives oxpresBion, however unsuccessfully, to a 
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real «>imectiDTi 'which, ia no figure of speech,—a con- 
nectitia, not of actual contact by spiritual thrill or 
otherwise, but of similarity in origin. The religious 
moTements, emphasized in these different countries by 
the careers of these four refonners, came after, and in 
consG([uenco of, a long series of prc'nous movements. 
And these previous movements were in fact so similar 
that they ran along nearly parallel lines resting on tho 
common baeis of Animistic conceptions. And similar 
causes acting in these parallel lines took about, though 
by no meana exactly, the same time to produce corre¬ 
sponding results. 

What that lino of developcmcnt had been in India, 
we have endeavoured in previous Lectures to show. 
The rough science and childish philosophy of Animism 
bad been moulded, in much the some way as it had been 
elsewhere, and notably in Greece, into that stningo 
Pantheism of the Upnnislmds which, though we may 
not agree with it, we must acknoTvlcdge to bo one of 
the most interesting records of honest and fearless 
inquiry handed do-wu to us from ancient times. There 
'frera different schools of thought among these Pan¬ 
theistic philosophers, but the ^Tirious schools were all 
patliB to the same city. But it seems as if, In propor¬ 
tion as ihe philosophers became more thorough-going 
in their new coneeptions, tho theologians and the people 
heeame more superstitious. For tho Brahman philoso- 
phcis, like the French ahh^s of the last century', had 
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not tlie lioDcsty and the boldnera to Eocede openlj 
from tho accepted belief; and ethics were as yet quite 
distinct finca religion, which was chiefly concerned 
ndth forms of ritual.’ Outside ritual and philosophy, 
the dwellers in the volley of the Gauges had little 
mental food. Tho poetical side of the hymns of the 
Vedas had become obscured, tho epics and the drama 
of later times were as yet onboru, and the charms of 
scientiflo or historical inquiry were quite unknown. 


There then appeared the teacher of a new religion, 
pro-eminently ethical, anti-ritualistic, and even anti- 
philosophicol. For though Gotamn was highly trained 
in the current systems of philosophy, he studied them 
only, like Hume, to show their unreliability. And he 
taught that dabbling in metaphysics and speculation 
was a hindrance, not a help> to that inward growth 
which was the only thing be held to he worth striving 
for. 

The little that can bo ascertained of his real life will 
be known to any of those present who may have read 
my manual of “ Buddhism.” Will they excuse me if 
I recapitulate in a fow sentences, for those who have 
not, the principal facts. 

^ v?ha.t liBa hwn wnll i*n.ul by Mr. -Lingniiiifl 

mud Orietitnl p. I13> 
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Gotama was tfie aon of a raja, a kind of petty chief- 
tain of tho Sakya don, who wore settled somo hundred 
miles north of tho Ganges, on the spurs at the foot of 
the Himalaya range. The date of hia birth is not 
quite certain, oa the oldest authority on tho point, 
the Dlpavoysn, givoa two inoonsiatOQt acoounta of the 
period that elapsed between hia time and that of 
Aaoha. But it can be fixed with sufficient accmocy 
at hetween the middle and the end of tha sixth century 
B.C,, a period dtiring which the conditions of the valley 
of the Ganges underwent no material change. He 
Was married in early youth to his first cousin, the 
daughter of tho raja over the neighbouring clan of tha 
Koliyans, whoso principal village was only a few miW 
from tlie village of Kapilu-vatthu, in which he was 
horn. We hear nothing more till Ins twenty-ninth 
year, when, after a long spiritual struggle, tiio causes 
and the nature of which we may guess at, but Bbntt 
never exactly know, be finally abandoned his home. 
After first studying under teachers of repute, from 
whom ho derived no satisfactory solution of the pro- 
bloms of life, be devoted himself for six yeni-s to tho 
strictest penance, by which men then thought that 
they could obtain the mastoiy over the gods, Thougli 
his eflorts iu this direction were such, that we am told 
of bis fame having spread abroad like the sound of a 
great bell hung ia the skies, this also led to no lasting 
peace. And in Lis thirty-fifth year he passed through a 
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second great metitel cmis, the details of a’hich, as de- 
scribed in Buddhist books with all the poetry the Tudbu 
mind was at that time master of, ate curioufily similar 
to those of the temptation in the wilderaesB. Tlie end 
of this struggle was reachEd when^ under the famous 
Bo*tiee ot Buddha Gaya, ho attained to that state of 
mind which was afterwards called Buddhahood, and 
found at last a find solution of all his doubts and all 
his difficulties in the power over the human heart of 
inward self-culture and of love to all other beinga. 

After a struggle with the not unnatural hesitation 
whether it would he of any use to make these views 
known to others, ho decided to proclaim publicly the 
truth he thought he had discovered; and for forty-five 
yeaxa he walked from place to place in the valley of the 
Ganges publishing the good news, and gathering ronnd 
him a small band of eaTuest and faithful followers^ tho 
earliest members of his afterwards famous Oi'der. At 
last, having gained a considerable measuto of success, 
be died peacefully, in the midst of his disciples^ in his 
eightieth year, at Kusi-nagara In Vesiili, not very fur 
beyond the Ganges from the scene of bis emly studies. 

Such are the simple facte of the cai-eer of the man 
whose life has been more momentous in its influence 
upon a large proportion of the human race than that of 
any other man who has ever lived. But is this the 
view of Gotttmo’s life which has been recorded by bis 
disciples in the Buddhist boti'ks themselves? 
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The Bimlogy of eimUai records in the case of other 
religious founders, would lead us to expect ttuit the 
followers of the great ludiaa teacher would not be 
satisfied by loohing upon their master as a mem ordi-' 
nary man; and this expectation is abuudaatly fiilfillcd. 
They endeavoured to give expression to tbeir deep 
feelings of homage and of hero^worehip, to their deep 
sense of inferiority, to the deep impieaaion made upon 
them by the personal power of a chiiTacteT quite un* 
equalled among all the men.they knew or heard of, by 
describing the glory and the grandeur of their Buddha 
in poetical and figurative language always liable to be 
misundeistood, and hardening too soon into erroneous 
beliefs. 

When we call to mind how great was the similarity 
of the outward conditions under which Christianity and 
Buddhism arose, how strikingly analogous in many 
reapeota were the mental qualities of the early Chrisi^ 
tians to those of the eiu-ly Buddhists, how closely the 
personal feelings of the first Christian disciples to the 
Christ resembled those of the first Buddhist disciples 
to the Buddha, we aro naturally very strongly interested 
to learn what was the efieet in the case of early Bud¬ 
dhism of causes which must also have operated in the 
history of early Chrlatianity. But the value of the 
comparison will be lost unless we beer also in mind 
the many diffeiencea in the two eases, as well as their 
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Tesemlilances. W 0 must no mOTO expect to find that 
the histories of early Buddhist and early Christian 
beliefs oa to the person of their respective teachers will 
be, oven in the smallest statement, exactly the same, 
t hnn we expect to find that the growth of Panthoism 
out of Polytheism, in the valley of the Ganges and on 
the shoTca of the Mediterranean, was in all respocts 
identical. We have tn deal merely with similarities, 
not with identities. 


The early Buddhist ideas of the Buddha were chiefly 
modified by two ideals dominating tho minds of men 
in those days, neither of which had any necessary con¬ 
nection with the particular individual whom we know 
by the of Gotnma, so that both might have been 
equally well applied to any other person in India, if ho 
Jiad only excited the some feelings. The one ideal wna 
chiefly duo to political experiences, tho other to philo¬ 
sophical speculations; the one was the ideal of a King 
of EighteouBnesa, tho other of an all-perfect Wisdom. 

Jnst at tho time when the early Buddhist literature 
regarding Gotama was reaching its canonical form, and 
the ideas of the Buddhists regarding him were being 
developed into what are now the orthodox views, the 
ancient political framework of Indian society was un¬ 
dergoing an inevitahlo and important changp. The 
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older divuion into clans, some of them patriarchal, 
some of them aristocratie reptiblics, was pasring into 
the more modem division into nationa, A new power 
Md arisen, and was making itself very clearly felt— 
the power of an autocratic king. At the end of the 
fourth century B.C., there had already been dynasties 
of kings in the two most powerful countries on the 
banka of the Ganges, Kosula and Mogadha, And wo 
then hear of the drat great sovereign—that Chandra- 
gutta who possibly met with Alexander; with whom 
certainly Alexander's successor, Scleukos !Nikator, first 
fought and then entered into treaty; and whose power 
extended from the eastern Ganges to beyond the Fanjab, 
and from the Himiilaj'a mountains down to the Yindhya 
range. His victories and his far-reaching dominion 
brought homo to the pwiple the idoa of a universal 
monarch. 

They combined with this idea a theory, common to all 
progreasive peoples in ancient timee, incorporated into 
almost all the ancient religions, and derived from a very 
natural dissatisfaction with existing afMrs—that theory 
of a golden age whicli men used to think must certainly 
have exiated in the past, and which the modem belief, 
based O'U more accurate knowledge, places, with equal 
certitude, in the future. The idea! monarch, the 
Chakku-vatti, was a king of kings, irresistible and 
who ruled in righteousness over a happy 
people. He is often described in the Buddhist Suttas 
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gj a Ifin g of kingBj a righteous num whr ruled in 
lightcotuness, lord of the four quarters of the earth, 

“ mvinciWe, the protector of his people, poaecssor of 
“the seven royal tteasuroa.” The details of these 
royal treasures, and of four wonderful gifts, oftea asso¬ 
ciated with them as distinguishing marks of a king of 
kings, are particularly interesting ua heing compounded 
of the ancient and half-forgotten poetry of the sun* 
myth, and of the new and powerful ethics of Buddhiam. 
When the stories told of the old gods, of the extemal 
fpirita supposed to eniiuate the powers of nature, and 
especially of the aun-god in his hsrtitles with the stomi, 
had become misunderstood, the heroes of these storieB 
were taken to he men, half human, half divine, and 
the glorious attributes aatribed to them were naturally 
applied and adapted to the new ideal. 

The first of these treasures was the treasure of the 
Wheel, with its nave, its tire, and all its thousand 
spokes complete, which appears to the great king, when, 
he bos purified himself, and has gone up into the upper 
storey of his palace to keep the sacred day. The wheel 
is taken from the Yedio poetry, m which the sun bed 
been described as rolling on in his victorious course 
aorose the space of heaven. And like the sun, when 
the wondrous wheel appeam to the great king, it 
rolls onwordfl to the very extremities of the world 
conquering and to conquer. But the wheel of tho 
ancient Bun*worAip is now subordinated to the kin g 
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who haa patified Mmself. It only subjugates the 
other kings it meets with to subject them to the 
nghteous monexchf who lays down the sacred Sud- 
dhist laws; “Ye shall slay no living thing 1 Ye shall 
“not take what has not been given! Ye shall 
“not act wrongly touching the bodily desires) Ye 
“shall speak no lie! Ye shall drink no maddening 
“drink!*’ And in subjugating them, it brings the 
coni^uered ones under no lawless tyranny, for the ideal 
king then confirms his willing subjects in all their 
onciont privileges and rights.^ 

Secondly, the king of lungs is the possessor of the 
wonderfiU White Elephant, which can carry its 
master across the broad earth to its very ocean boun¬ 
dary, and rotum home again in time for the morning 
meal. This is adapted from tho mythical elephant 
Airdvata, “ the Fertilizer,” on wMeh the sun-god Indm 
rides, the porsonificafion of tho great, white, fertilizing 
rain-eloud, so mpid in its passage before the winds of 
the monsoon over file vault of hoaveu.^ 

Thirdly, tho king of kings is tho possessor of the 
Treasure of the Horse, “aU white, with a black 
“head and a dark mane, wonderful in power, flying 


^ Tbi^ ii tlie fiill ineiiiiing of tho y billIbbnttag bhqfljatliA of 
tbo taxi Comp^ Eh- P.j Biiddy^t BnltHfl from tha Pali* 

p. 

* See Sfiuuif Lfigouila dii Bouddhia, pp, 25^2T| ftnd ProffiSBiir 
A. KuhOt Eorabkunft dc4 Fomers^ p. 241, 
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** tihrough the sky, the ch&rgor-king whose name wm 
T hander-Cloud.” The desoriptioa ts sufSeient eid* 
dcDce of this figure being also deriyed from the aneient 
mythology, and from a part of it which has snrvived 
down to our own times, through the infinenoe of the 
Greeks, in the horses of the sun. And it is easy to 
understand why the Western nations preserved this 
image of the ancient eloud-poetry rather than the last. 

Fourthly, the king of kings is tho possessor of a 
wondrous Gem, colled tho Veintiya, from which 
our word beryl is probably derived, “ bright, of the 
** purest species, with eight facets, excellently wrought, 
“ clear, transparent, perfect in every way.” 

That the gem was inclndod among the royal treasureo 
need not surptiso ns, and would seem to be explicable 
without any reference to the Yedio poetry. Bat when 
we find that “the splendour of that wondrous gem 
“spread round about a league on eyety side,” and that 
“when tho great king of glory, to test that wondrous 
“gem, set all his fonr*fold army in army, and raised 
aloft the gem upon his stondord'top, be was able to 
“ march out in the gloom and dai'knesa of the night, 
*‘Bnd all tho dwellers round about began their daily 
“work, thinki ng, ‘The daylight hath appeared 1’” we 
sec that we haye to do with no ordinary jewel. And 
when we recollect that tho lightning with which Indra, 
in the hymns, slays the demon of the darkness, ia caUsd 
his jewel, and that mystical gems have surviyed in the 
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tator pfjpoliir beliefs as gifted irith supematnrfil powers^ 
oWo Ift owry their happy pofisenoors through the tky^ 
or obteiii for them prosperity and irealthj we see tbntr 
here also we hare a remmisccnce of the poeby and 
mysticisni of that Animism which is ao hard to IdlL 

Pifthly, the kiog of kings is the possessor of a 
Pearl among Women, “graceful in figure, brely 
“ in appearance, charming in momier, and bcautiM 
*‘in complexion; surpassing human beauty, aha had 
“ attained unto the beauty of the gods 1“ The two last: 
tieafUTCS are a Traaeurer and an Adviser, faithfbl 
oervanta, like the Pearl among women, of the king of 
kings. These are not appai'cntly orncccaaarily adopted 
from the Yedio hymns, and the descriptions of them 
contain no details of peculiar interest; we con there¬ 
fore pass on to the four I dd his or wonderful gifts with 
which ho is said to have been endowed. 

These arc simply such qiiolitioa of body and mind as 
would naturally be ascribed to the ideal king. He is, 
in the first place, graceful in figure, handsome in 
appearance, and pleasing in manner, beyond what 
“ otber men ate.” fiecendly, he was ** of long life, and 
“ of many years, beyond those of other men.” Thirdly, 
ho was “ free from disease, and from bodily suffering, 
“ beyond what other men are.” And fourthly, be was 
“ beloved and popular with Brahmuu aud with laymen 
« alike.” As a father is near and dear to hia sons, so 
is he said to have been to them; and as sor<< are near 
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and dear to thoir &ther, ao were they to him. Onw, it 
U related, he waa proceeding in royal pomp to his pt^- 
eure-ground. The people beflought hini, aaying, “O 
‘*luDg, paflB alowly hy, that w© may look upon thee for 
a longer time But he, addresaing hi» charioteer, 
repKee, Drire on. the chariot elowly, charioteer, that 
*‘I may look upon my people for a longer time I” 
Buck is the courtesy and Buch the mutaal love which 
reigns in the golden age between the manarrii and the 
people of his realm. Such is the Buddhist picture of 
the ideal king. 

We alull bo able better to enter into the feclinga 
which prompted the early Buddhiata in their appli¬ 
cation ol this ideal to Botnma, if we call to mind the 
manner in which the Jewiah ideal of a Meaaiah mdn- 
enced the nimda of the early Chriatians. The two 
ideals are of coutm not the same in detail, for they 
grew out of very difierent experieucea, and were 
clothed in words drawn from very different literatures. 
But they are so remarkably similar, both in the souroes, 
political and spiritual, from which they sprung, and in 
their most essential features, that the comparison of 
the two cannot fail to be historically instructive. 

In the first place, just as the Messiah whom the 
Hebrews expected was very unlike him to whom the 
word was afterwards applied, so the Cakka-vatti was 
very unlike what Qotama really was. The ideals existed 
before their supposed fulfilment; and they were only 
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fulfilled by beiu^ put to a use bo tmthonght of by those 
who held them^ that they really ceased, as ideals, to 
exist The Christian Messiah is ob much higher and 
moio' noble than the previous oonc^tion of tbo fir&t- 
oontury dews, as the Buddhist King of SightoousncBS 
is higher and more noble than tho previous Hindu 
conception of tbo King of Kings. 

One may be allowed to say this without being sup¬ 
posed to detract from tho great beauty of those earlier 
conceptions. We cannot but sympathize with that 
uaturol longing—^to which Carlyle gave such ■varied 
and energetic expression—for tbo great man whose 
strong band shall cut the gordian hnot of the compli¬ 
cated difficulties of life, and shall set all things straight. 
And when we find that peoples so distant and so dif¬ 
ferent as the Jeivs and tho Indian Aryans, when ima¬ 
gining what kind of mim such a man must be, built up 
such grand and glorious fancies as tboee of the Messiah 
and the Cokka-'vutti, it can only Btrengtlicn our feith 
in humanity. But it ivas surely a truer instinct which 
guided the early Christians and the early Buddhists, 
when the eyes of their minds had been opened by 
the new teaching, to put tho Teacher in the place of 
the King, and to look for tlic ideal kingdom in a 
kingdom of righteousness in the hearts of men. It ivas 
a change greater even, perhaps, than they really saw; 
for it made the motive-power, tho strength, tho hope 
of the new kingdom, to lie in the change of character 
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in the indiTiduaU. It logicnlly riepla<ied the vam 
craving after a dena macliinS in the guise of a 
benevolent doapot, by the sure and certain hope of a 
wise p biln nthmpy itt th .0 gradual elevation of mankind* 
But the Buddhists, at least, had no Buch foresight 
os to draw this logical conelnsion; they had only the 
imnght to recogniao ir. their poster the true Cakhn* 
vatti* And when Hooking for words and imagofl in 
which to express their awe and love to him, they 
allowed the ideal of the Cakka-vatti to influence them 
in two ways. They used it, in the first places as a type 
to which their descriptioiis of the Master, oa their King 
of Bighteotisncos^ should conform* His chief disciple, 
S^pntta, hecamo known as the Prime Minister in that 
kingdom,, and the Amhats were the body-gnard of the 
king, who gave them the Silos (the lower morality 
described io the second Xiccturo) as a cloak, earnest 
meditation as a hrcostplatef eontinnal mindfulness os a 
shield, patience aa a staffs the Dhamma or tme dootrino 
aa a sword that overcomes all things incompatible with 
the Siks, and tho insight of Arahatship os a gem to 
adorn their helmet. It was a hattlc they had to fights 
a victory they had to win, under a Leader who himself 
had gone on in front to show tho way* The rain^loud, 
which ivaa the appannge of the Cokka-vatti^ rained 
down in the new teaching the ajnhmsia (Amnta) of 
Arahatship, the fertiliser of all right desires, the mt- 
tinguisher of the &tal fires of lust, of hatred, and of 
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igQonince. And the mystic wheel became the wheel 
of tiic Bhiimma^ which the Kifig of BighteoufiDcaa him- 
Eclf hnd set rolling onwards in the first discourse he 
uttered—that supreme wheel of the empire of truth 
which not by any Somalia or Brahman^ not by any 
god, not by any Brabmi or Mara, not by any being 
in the universe, can ever be turned bock. Invincibly 
shall it roll onwards to the very boundaries of the 
world, until all the kings of the oarth shall have 
become willing subjects of the mild empire of its lord, 
obedient followers of the law of truth I 

It is an instructive instance of the way in which 
spiritual figures of speech harden and crystallize, in 
ignorant minds,into errooeous beliefs and baueinl supers 
stitioQS, that this beautiful porublc, the only *‘tummg 
of the wheel of the Dhamma” which we hear of in early 
Buddhism, has given rise to the use of the well-known 
praying-wheels—those curious machines which, filled 
with endless repetitions of a form of sacred words 
(themselves unknown in the earlier teaching), stand in 
the towns in every open place, arc put up beside the 
foot'paths and the roads, and even, hy the help of sails 
like those of windmills, are turned by every breeze 
which blows oyer thu thrice sacred realm of the pope- 
king of the valleys of Tibet. 

But, secondly—and here the early Buddhists were 
not so wise—they allowed their ideal of the Cakka- 
vatti to infiucnco thdr bclicls as to the actual facts of 
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the outward coaditious of Gotatna'a life. The petty 
ohicf, hii father, became a powerfnl monarch of wide¬ 
spread domiiiioiis, though the geograpbiflal details of 
the legend realty show to the slightest critictam how 
limited was the extent of the Sihya ckn over whom 
he held only a modified ohieftainfllup. The modest 
dwelling in. which Gotama was bom becomes a palace. 
The liteiutore of somewhat later times provides him on 
his marnage with three palaces, one for use in each of 
the three seasons of the year. And he is supposed 
to have been brought up amidst every dignity and 
luxury which the minds of the Buddhist poets can 
conceive. 

There are unTnistalcable traces in many of these 
details^into which I have no time to cuter, and which 
vary in every book, growing in magnificence as the 
interval of time grows greater.—of the anment glory 
of tho Bun-god. And they also seem to me to afford 
undeniable evidence of a desire in the relators of these 
legends to express^—in tho same spirit os baa iuspired 
many Christian writerB—tho greatness of Gotama’s 
renunciation. This is tho motive which leads them to 
raise to the highest pitch the glories of the poaition ho 
abandoned, when he is related to have loft his fathers 
throne, to which he, the only son, was heir * to have 
left his young wife and his only child behind him; to 
have left his bright home, with all its glories and 
delights, and to have gone out into the dorknesa of the 
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niglit, to bocomo a despiaod taendictmt, and a lonely, 
homeless 'wanderer. The gorgeona descriptions of what 
ho had resigned arc indications, not only of the sources 
of Buddhist poetry, but also of the fact that the deepest 
impression he made upon his disciples was the lesson 
of self-renunciation, that Sclbst-tddtung, mmihrlation 
of self, whicdi, according to one of our latest prophets, 
“ is justly reckoned the beginning of all virtue. 

There is a modem poem by an English 'writer—Jfr, 
Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia—which has caught 
very sncce&sftill}, as it seems to me, the tone and spirit 
of the later forms of this side of tho Cakka-vatti 
legends, and has given expression in eloc|uent words to 
the thoughts that stirrod the hearts of the Buddhists 
of those times. And when we call to mind the process 
through which it hm heoome posaiblo for a Christian 
poet to sing of tho caqicutcr’a Sun, 

“ nis Father’s homo of light, 
nis tainhow-circled throno, 

Ho left for earthly night, 

For wanderings sad and lonc,’’^ 

we shall be able to read between the lines of these 
Buddhist Cakka-vatti legends, and to recognize in them, 
not merely empty falsehoods, the offspring of folly or 


^ Carlyle, JtiaiiUJain, \\ 25T. 

* Ant^icnl and Afodern, 
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of fnnd, but the ody emhodiment posablej under those 
conditioM, of flome of the noblest feelings that have 
ever oiovod tho world. 


Besides tho ided ting^ the personification of Pow 
and Justice, another ideal has played an important part 
in the formation of early Buddhiat ideas regarding 
their Master- This ideal, too, owed its birth at least 
to remmiaeenccs of Vedio thought; hut I Tenture to 
think, though tho question is ns yet beset with dM- 
cultioo, that it had xta principal devdopement during 
tho later times in which the Buddhist Suttas were 
gnidually oasuroing their present shape. It was tho 
ideal of a perfectly Wise Man, tho p-paomficatiott of 
Wisuoir Buddha. 

It hud held by tho pne-Bnddhistlc Aryanfi in 
India that holy men, hy properly performed ntual, by 
suitable sacrifice, could, in foot, compel the go^ to 
yield to their irresistiblfl influence; and that a life of 
self-denial and penanoo, joined with mystorions wisdom, 
would give to men superhuman power. The belief m 
tninamigratlon, that the efficacy of deeds done in ono 
life would be carried over to the next, gave to this idea 
additional force; whUc among the early Buddhists it 
received further confirmation from tho supreme impor 
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tance atta<ihed by Ootama to self-renundadon, to intel- 
leotual self-oiilture, and to wbdom. 

There thus sprung up thia ideal of tha Buddha, the 
man who, through ceuntloes ages of heroic etru^lo 
iu many di&reut births, had at last attained to such 
perfect purity and perfect wisdom, that he was able, 
when goodness was dying out on earth, and men had 
become more and more wicked and depraTed, to oxtin- 
guish by his teaching the fires of their passion, to lead 
them along the way of escape from the net of transmit 
gration, and thus in that evil time to save a lost world 
from Impending ruim 

It was perhaps the memory of the great sages of old, 
the Eiahis of the older teaching, that led the early 
Buddhists, if not Giotama himself, to believe that there 
had hecn previous Buddhas before Gotama. At first 
this belief woe perhaps confined to the seven Buddlms 
(seven, that is, including Gotuma himsel f whom 
separate luehtion is made in several of thw jattas. But 
already in some of the latest books included in the Pali 
Pitakiis we hear of twenty-seven Buddhas, and in later 
times the number of these previous Buddhas was be¬ 
lieved to he innumerable. And in the latest plump s of 
the doctrine, as held in Nepal and in Tibet, this world 
was held to have come into being through a scries or 
chain of emanations, in which these provio'is Bud¬ 
dhas form the connecting links. 

There is a great deal in those later emanations which 
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remind lu of the Emanatioiu of the Gnostic Christians i 
and the ideal of the Bnddha has, even in early Bud¬ 
dhism, an infiuence similar, in many respects, to that 
of the Lo^os in early Christianity, But the diyine 
element in the Gnoetio theory distinguishes it from the 
Buddhist ideal Wisdom, just as the divine and solar 
elements in the Buddhist ideal king distiiigaish him 
from the ideal Messiah of the later pre-Christiau Jews, 
It was Gclnma himself, In all probability, who gave 
the start to this latter phase of tho new Buddhist con- 
oeptions, by his own belief, as recorded in the Buttas, 
that be was himself a Buddha, It is true that the writ¬ 
ings of the early Buddhists are open to moat snspicion 
precisely where they speak of tho person of the Buddha, 
The doctrines of Buddhiam are so original, and so far 
beyond the capacity of the oarly Buddhists, it is so 
very probable that before the end of his long career 
Ootama himself had completely worked out and enun- 
oiated them, that we may rely with less doubt upon 
the records of the Buddhist ethical system, than upon 
what the early Buddliists, profoundly influenced by the 
feelings to which reference has just been made, have 
said about their revered Master himselt But the 
belief in his own Buddhahood is placed, in the very 
oldest parts of the Pitakas, so often in Gotama'a mouth, 
and at such important crises in his career, that it is 
hard not to believe that the tradition is, in this rfspect, 
correct. And it receives also what so-ims to me to he 
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a vciy real support: from (he uDquG&tioiuHt facts that 
other tcBcbera under siTnilar conditioDfi havo held aimi' 
lar boUofs regarding theniBelves. 

Tbiis, after the closo of that groatcet of all ovents in 
bis life, his long strugglo and bnol victory over Mnra, 
tho Evil One, in the jungle, and the subsequent long 
fast of four times seven days, Gotoma is said to bnvo 
announced his Buddbohood to the first person whom ho 
meets. Hg was then on his way to llGnarea to publish 
tho good news of the truth he had just found to his five 
friends, tho Poficavaggiya ascetics. The account in the 
Introduction to tho Book of Buddhist Birth Stories 
goes on: 

“The five ascetics, soeing already from ofer the 
“ Buddha coming, said one to another, * Friend I hers 
“< comes tho Samui.ia Gotama. He hoc turued asido 
“ * again to the fi'eo uso of the necessaries of life, and 
** ‘ has recovered roundncas of form, ucatcncBa of sense, 
and beauty of complmdon, AVc ought to pay him 
“^no revoreneej but os ho is, after aB, of a good 
family, he deserves tho honour of a scat. &> wo 
“ ‘ will simply prepare a seat for him.’ 

“ Then tho Blessed Oiio, costing about In hia mind 
“{by the power tlmt ho had of knowing whnt was 
“going on in the thoughts of all beings) os to what 
“they wore thinking of, knew their thoughts. And 
^^ concentrating that feeling of his love which was able 
*to pervade gc icrally all beings in earth and heaven, 
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lie difecied it specially towards them. 8o the seinse 
“ of his love ditfuseil itself ^hroo^h their hearts. And 
“as he came nearer and nearer, anahle any longer to 
"adhere to their resolve, they arose ftom their seat^ 
"and howed down before him, and welcomed him with 
** every demonstration of respect. But not knowing 
“ that he had become a Buddha, they addressed him, 
" in every thing they said, either by name or aa ‘ Good 
»* * friend 1’ Then the Blessed On© announced to them 
** his Buddhahood, saying; ‘ O Somoj.iaa, ai *dress not 
“ ‘ a Buddha hy his name or as Good friend I And I, 
" * O Samanas, am become a Buddha, os those who 
" ‘have gone before 1’ 

The expression used here in. the oldest account of 
this meeting knoitm to me (that in the first EhaadhakaJ* 
is Araha^i Samma-sambuddho, words very finni- 
liar to all who read native Buddhist books, as they are 
repeated on the opening page of each treatise. They 
seem to me to be perfectly simple in meaning, and net 
to hide any m 3 ‘stety at all. Arahng is an Amhat, 
one who has reached th© end of Gotama's so-called 
Noble Path, and is &ee from the fatal dispositions of 
mind to sensuality, individuality, delusion and igno- 
ranco, Sammn is perfect, complete in all its ports; 
and Sambuddho is‘merely, os we should say, "a 
" very Buddha." 

^ Bnddlaist BIrtli pr 112, 

* i 0| 12. 

L 
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Tli^ were^ namely, two kinds of Buddhas ox men 
of msight; firstly, those who have seen throtkgb thmgo, 
and being free from deluaione (more espoeiallj the 
delnsionii of Animistic views on the one hand, and of 
worldlincss on the other) are eompletely, so to speak, 
out of the jungle, and in the open. But they cannot 
trace back the aeveral parts of the iwith by which they 
have themselves escaped, so aa to be able to gEiide 
others along it. They are Paoccka-Buddhas, that 
is, enlightened only for onc/^ Quite emanoijMtted 
themselves, they are Ilka a revelation in some unknown 
tongue, from which others con receive no immediate 
deliverance; or, to take n modem instance, like one 
who holds perfectly sound viewe of science or of his* 
tory, and never therefore Udks heresy, Bnt through 
want of eiithneiosm, absence of the power of exposition, 
moral timidity, or fear of being detected in a fault, 
observea so discreet a silence that his knowledge dies 
with biTn, Only at rare intervals, once and again in 
hundreds of ages, docs '^a very Buddha,” one who has 
the insight and can also make others see, appear in the 
world, and happy are they who meet him. As was 
said in the passage I read last Tuesday week from the 
Tevijja Sutta, he not only himself “ understands and 
‘^sece as it woie foco to face,” but ^'he mokes his 

knowledge known to othora. llo procluimB tlic 
**Bhamma, tho Truth, both in its letter and in its 
’‘spirit; ho makes known tho higher life in all its 
“ purity and in all its perfectuesa.” 
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All ttiis is of peculiar interest from the comparaiiTB 
point of view. It is an eKpresdion from the Buddhist 
standpoint, which excludes the theory of a Supreme 
Deity, of an idea very similar to that whieh is expieaaed 
in Christian writing when Christ is represented as the 
manifestation of God to men, the Xiogos, the Word of 
God made fieah, tho Bread of Life. And it Is not a 
mere chance that heterodox followers of tho two reli* 
giouB have afterwards used the Buddha and the Lo^ 
conceptions as bases of their emunatlon theories. It ia 
cfnly a fresh instance of the way in which sinular ideas 
in similarly constituted minds oomc to be modified in 
very similar ways. 

The CakJea-vattI Buddha was to the early Buddhists 
what the Messiah Logos was to tho early Christiana. 
In both cases the two ideas overlap one another, run 
into one another, supplement one another. In both 
cases the two combined cover as nearly the same ground 
as the difiorent ibundations of tho two t*‘uchings will 
permit. And it is the Cahka-vatti Bud dim eircie of 
ideas in the one case, just as tho Messiah Logos in tho 
other, that has had the principal infiucnco in cletern'In'' 
ing the opinions of tho early disciples as to the person 
of their Master. The method followed in the early 
Buddhist and early Christian biographies of their 
respective Masters was the same, and led to similar 
results; though the details are in no particular quite 
identical In the two cases. 

L 2 
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Before venturing to suggest what seems to me tc 
be the only obvious conclusion to bo drawn from, this 
paiallel, I would add that besides tboao two ideals of 
Power and Wisdom, the reverse of discreditable to 
those who formed and hold them, other inflnoncea 
were by no means without weight in the formation of 
the Buddhist Uvea of Gotama. It is a universal 
tendency, exemplified not only in ancient lives of 
popular saints and of popular heroes, but in modem 
every-day life, to discover in the childhood of men 
who have afterwards become cniiucnt or famous, clear 
prognostications o! their future greatness. As these 
discoveries are made after the event, they are often 
apposite enough; and in the cose of the Xing of 
Bighteousness, they took the shape that be dcaeonded 
of hia own accord into his mother’a womb from hia 
throno in heaven; that at his birth heaven and cartli 
united to pay him homage; while the angels sang their 
songs of victory, and nrehangels were present with tbmr 
help. Tlia mother was the best and purest of the 
daughters of men, and hud no other son; and hia con¬ 
ception took place without the aid of his father. His 
mother Itos dreams of his future greatness; and them 
arc prophecies at his birth thut her son will become 
either a Cukka-vatti or a Buddha, who ivlll remove 
the veils of ignorance and sin from the world. In his 
youth he excels all his companions, and even teaches 
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the teachere who were appointed to inatpuct him; 
while aged sainte unite to pay him honouTi and slug 
hjmiu to his praise. 

All these details were douhtlesa purely imaginmy. 
But they wore not due to one mind; they were the work 
of time, and no ono who bore a part in their creation 
was oonacloualy manufacturing untruth. The early bio-* 
gniphera did not suthclently distinguiah between what 
they thought ought to huvo happened and what did 
really happen, between that whitU seemed edifying to 
them and that which was true in fact. But I cannot 
believe that they ever sat to work deliberately to 
forge any part of their nflirative. 

And this brings ua to u fourth cause to which much 
that is legendary is due. Tbeir natural belief that the 
miraculona was probable, their abiding faith in the 
constant presence of Biipernatuml beings, in the con¬ 
stant action of siipematural catises, led tho early Bud¬ 
dhists easily to see what they so fully expected to 
find. The struggles of Gotama’s tniud become the 
temptatioua of Mura, the spirit of Evil; his moments 
of exaltation are asciibod to tho visits of angels; his 
thoughts of resilntion or of triumph become songs in 
angel mouths; and a few ciroumstauccs, cxplicablo 
even now as Tiatural, arc related os miraculous events, 

A few details, but these are later, arc duo to yet 
another cause. There wero local relies to bo sancti' 
fied, local legends to receive aulhority from tho sacred 
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story. Tbe Ceylonese clnim to possess ono of Gotama’s 
teeth and the bones of hia Hech. They conseq^neDtly 
believe and relate an episode in bis life explaiiung 
how thefio relics wore obtamed.^ The Burmese have 
another tooth, and another strange story to support ii® 
But none of these stories arc to he found in the Htaka 
account of the Buddha’s death, which is indeed incon¬ 
sistent with them all.® And in a, similar way stories 
not found in the earliest anthoiities occur in the later 
books, according to which iumgea then existing had 
been actually made in the very lifetime of the Teacher.^ 
Finally, when all the incredible details due to the 
different causes just rafened to have been deducted, 
there remain a certain number of miraculous incidents 
which are apparently due to the mere love of tho 
marvellous, tho origin of which cannot at present bo 
aBcrihcd to any more definite source than the depraved 
and we.ik imagination of the narrators, who did not 
perceive that these stones, so far from heightening, 
really veiled and lowered their idea of Qotania, ond 
weru in'cconcilable with the real iaefa of his lifo. 


■ Bi^audet^ XG^E>nd at tlio Bur cud sn BinIilLt't 313. 

* Maha-puTinibliiinn Sutti?^ vi 30—(i2. 

* Kuppoti, Gc^ebuhta dcs BnddUismit^ i. 03^ 1D3. 
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There now erises the Tcry natural question, whether 
[ill this is proof that the fihria tian wnten:, who 
Tired about five hundred y&a& after .the Buddhist 
UTiterB, horrow'ed their ideas from ludm ? The reseiU' 
bknees arc so very striking, that this qu^on has often 
been unhesitatingly answered in the afUrumtiTe; hut 
more often, I think, in popninr leetures and in maga- 
zino articles than in independeiit books, and more often 
by those who are glad to throw discredit on ChristiiLa'* 
ity than hy serious scholars. The fullest treatment of 
it from this last point of view is, however, in a very 
learned work hy a writer of thoronghly earnest end 
unbiassed mind, 1 mean the Angel Messiah of Bud¬ 
dhists, EflHenos and Christians, by itr. Ernest do 
Bunsen. The curiO'US reader will find in this volume 
a very 03diauBtivo statement of all the poasible ehaunels 
through which such a borrowing by the Cliristians 
from the Buddhists cau be supposed to haro token 
place. There is neither time nor simee at the close of 
this Lecture to outer upon tlic long and vtuied argu¬ 
ment which is there set forth, I will only say that T 
have carefully considered it throughout with a, mind 
quite open to conviction, and that I can fiud no evi- 
doneo whatever of any uctnul and dirtict communication 
of any of these ideas from the East to the West 
Where Uio Qospcl narmtives rcscmblo the Buddhist 
ones, they seem to me to have been imlepondently 
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dcTOlopcd OH tho Bhotea of the Meditemmean and iu 
the Talley of tho Gangca; and etrikingly fiimilar aa 
they often are at first sight, tho fllightcat oomporison 
is sufficient to show that they rested throughout on a 
basis uwtriiie tundamcntally opposed. 

If this view be correct, it remams therefore that the 
similarities of idea arc evidence not of any borrowing 
from thr one pido or the other, but of nmilar feelings 
engendered in men’s minds by simUar osperionces; on 
explanation which fully accounts not only for aU the 
suniUrUles, bat also for all the differences. And when 
it is conaidered that only twice in the history of the 
world have all the circumstoncei combined to render 
tho origin of such ideas possible, it must bo acknow¬ 
ledged tliat tho Icssoua drawn from the study of early 
Buddhism may bo found as useful for tho true appre¬ 
ciation of curly Christianity as the Vedas are ueeful 
for tho true appreciation of claasical mythology. Or, 
in otbm words, that those who arc willing to discuss 
both religions on the same principles may expect to 
find, in the history of early Buddhism, not only an 
histuriijal example hy which they may test their 
methods of investigation, but an biewrifial parallel 
from which they may condescend to loom. 



LECTUKE V* 

GOTAMA’S OEDEK. 


A&iono the points of Entltlhist history most iitslntc- 
tire from a CDmparntivo point of view, there is prob^lsly 
none more important than the fate of Gotamn’a S a ij gh 
the Community or Society of those who had given up 
the world to carry out the new ideas. For^ aa in the 
cose of hifl ethical systeaij ao also in the pmcticnl 
organiMtion of this body of his more earnest nnd 
devoted adherentB, he made uso of already existing 
ideas and customfl. 

The valley of the Ganges in the sixth centnry before 
the Chnatlan era was a land which did not eontain 
a aingle book or a single church. There were no 
pi*eachera in it, no editors, nothing like what wc 
ehoulil eall a nnivorsityp There were the Brahman 
Bchools of rituatj; and, as part of the ritnal was Iho 
repetition of sacred words, gratunmr and recitation 
were taught there as accessories to cotrect learning by 
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heurt ODd accurate repetition. And in these sclioola 
codes of ancient cuatoma were 1 landed down liy word 
of mouth. 

But those Tfiho bad some thoughts of their own to 
propound, something to say opart from tradition, were 
iu the habit of gathering disciplca round them in the 
samo way os was done in Grceea by the philosophers, 
at a time when things had there reached a corre¬ 
sponding point in the parallel deyeloponicntB of these 
tiro communities. There seem to have hoea not a few 
of such Bclf-clected teachcra. They led for the most 
part very simplo lives; depending for tlicir subsistonco 
on the voluntary ofierings of the luuUitude falways 
ready and even ongor to worship). And while there 
was no little sophistry, and a good deal of jugglery, 
meutal and manual, pmetised among them, there wero 
also in their mnlis not a few leally earnest and liy no 
means altogether ’nnsucoessful imiuircrs. It is worth 
notice in passing that sevoml of these sophists were 
women (though there arc traces of the dis£ivour with 
which the severer spirits, even in far-ofi timoa, looked 
upon thnt phase of the movcmicnt), ond that the majority 
of them belonged to one or otlier of the lower castes. 
They had of course nut the faintest suspicion of sci- 
entido or historical methods of impiLry. They fully 
believed they could stretch straight out and grasp tho 
ultimate truth, like eldldreu reaching forth to seixo 
the moon—a hope that lias not yot faded away, as wu 
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see from the ease of those among ns now who argue, 
as it were, from their own hearth-nigs upwards. And 
being unacquainted with any language save their own, 
concIuBioDB about words seemed to them as real as 
ooncluBionB about thingB. It was np unusual thing for 
them to wander from place to place ready to mainluin 
theses against all the world. And there was great 
public interest in such tournaments, which it was the 
custom to terminate by the Vimquishcd acknowledging 
the victor as his master, and entering the muks of his 
disciples. 

We have grown out of such things since the days of 
Luther; and the confusion of tongues has hcljtud us 
to understand that we cannot build a tower up to 
heaven by laying woids on words. We have some- 
thing of the insight of humility * and, aiming not so 
high, ore beginning to moke a surer progrcBS by stops 
that can never ho thrown down, Gotama wont as ihr 
as was possible in those times in the same direction. 
He looked at all the systoma aa Hume looked at the 
philosophies ; and the Buddhist Suttas seem never tired 
of representing him as inveighing against di^hi, 
literally View, and its “ viewy ” or '* crotchety 
professors. 

But the leal iinalogue to Gotama, as wo should 
naturally exiwct, is a man of very different character 
from Bavid Hume, and of much less modern niiiid. 
In his pheo in history, in hia methods of exposition, 
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in many of bis personal qualities, Gotama Btands aide 
by side with Socrates: and it is strange that the com¬ 
parison has never been thus pointed out before. But 
in one most important particnlor be ■was much more 
than Socrates- He had a completely elaborated schemo 
of practical life, a carefully thought-out system of 
inward self-cultuxc, to put in tbo place of the systema 
of philosophy on the one hand, and those of ritual on 
the other. It was the desire to carry out this Bystam 
into practice that led to tbo establishment of his Society, 
and that imposed upon it its peculiar character. 

It was at first, no doubt, simply a body of disciples. 
Like the other teachers, Gotama and his folloTvers 
lived on olms; like them, they adopted a peculior dress; 
liko them, they sought for eon’vcrts; and, as in other 
such bodies, their numbers wore constantly changing, 
individuals joining or leaving the general body os they 
felt disposed. A slight difference brought about the first 
important change. In the case of o ther teachers, the dis¬ 
ciples were dependent on the presence of the Master; 
and there being no appeal to the masses, the numbecr of 
disciples "was kept within moderate limits. The snccess 
of Buddhism in its earliest years has doubtless becu 
somewhat esaggeratod in the Fiili Snttas. But when 
wo recollect that Gotoma’s system of self-training was 
one which all were invited to adopt, and which could 
lx; carried out irrespective of residence at any particular 
spot or in any particular company, wo can easily 
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undfirataiid ho? it c.'’.inD to pass that the dieciplos were 
not confined only to IboHO who could remain with the 
Master. Either during hia visits, or at other tinioa, 
these isolated followera would receive fresh adherents; 
and it "was in consequence of the number of such 
accessions, according to the KhEmdakae, that permission 
eamo to ho granted to Ootama’s disciples to receive 
freah disciples into the Society without oonsulting or 
refecsing the matter to him. Erom that moment tho 
existence of tho Society was assured, even after its 
founder had passed away. The body of personal fol¬ 
lowers had become aii Order—the oldest, as it is tho 
most numerous and the most mllueutial, of all tho 
numerous Orders of religioua brethren which tho 
world has seen. 

In order at all to understand either Buddhism itself 
or the significance of the history of Buddhism, we must 
endeavour, however difficult the task may be, to enter 
into the feelings of those who were induced thus to 
give up everything in order to devote themselves to a 
mode of life which Englishmen na a rule regard with 
something approaching very nearly to contempt. I 
would not quarrel with that feeling. What we shall 
have to set forth in this Lecture will show, indeed, 
how great is its excuse, or perhaps even its juglifica- 
tiou i and it no doubt depends in reality upon what is 
the surest basis for correct judgment on sueh questions, 
upon the lessons of history. 1 would only protest 
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agsinat what seema to mg to lie ttg al)Ufle of it—a 
closing of one's eyes to wtat can be said on the other 
flido, tho ottnehing of an oxaggcnited importance to 
those things which the lecluflc, perhaps rightly, loohs 
(loflTi upon as worse than worthless. 

In Gotoma’s time the esporiment had not as yet been 
fully tried, and we can stsarcely wonder that its dangers 
had not been foreseen. There is a dissatishiction 
attached to the pursuit of wealth, there is an unreality 
in social success, there arc soiTowa inseparably mvolved 
in family lifci that must striko Ihe moat careless oh* 
server, and that soon impress themselves upon thoso 
who do not observe, but only experience. There are 
problems in life that buiHe the acutest inq^uiry; and 
Tvlicn the turn of affiiirs has brought these problems to 
the front, ndtheut ofibi-Lng any other solution, it is not 
uunatuml to men to suppose that at least an escupo 
from them eon be found in the quiet life of the cloister, 
where peace and calmness reign. 

It is this longing after peace that gives us the clue 
to tho strange £iot that hundreds and thousands, in 
Buddhhit ond in Christian oountrics, have given up all 
things else that men live and long for, counting them 
but as dross. So wo arc told in the Khandhakas that 
when the people were astonished that the great and 
fiimous Brahman, Kasaopa of TJruvelu, had left all to 
join the new Teacher, and the latter asks him to 
explain it, saying: 
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ViTiiit hast thou seeu, 0 thou of UruvelS, 

Thiit thou, for penances so fur reaowneU, 

Foraakost thus thy sncrifidul fire ? 

I ask thee, Khssapa, the meaning of this thing: 
How comes it that thino altar lies dosorted?” 

He answers: 

'* ’Tis of such things as sights, and sounds, ond tastes, 
Of women, nnd of lusts, the ritual speaks. 

When these I saw to be the dregs of life, 

I felt no charm in offerings aiuuU or great,” 

Ootama rejoins: 

“ But if thy mind no longer finds delight 
In sights and soundt', and things that please the 
taste, 

'What is it, in the world of men or gods, 

That thy heart lungs ibr \ Tell me that, Kossapu!” 

And the convert answers: 

“That state of Peace I saw, wherein the roots 
Of now existences are all dcstithycd; and greed, 
And hatred, and dclnsion, all have ceased,— 

The state fiom lust of future life set frd j 
That changeth not, can ne’er be led to change. 
My mind saw that 1 What caro I fur those rites ?” ^ 

It is this same longing for peace which is represented 

^ Ttie filial Kliandluikn, i^hap. xidL J 5. Compiira EadtlLbt 
Birtli StiDriOtfi pp. 114,, 11^. 
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to liaiTC Lcpn llio deciding motive which led Golama 
liimaclf to abandon the world. The Inst authoiitj 
quoted says of him alao: 

“ The Bodisat, riding in his splendid chariot, entered 
“tlio town witii great magnificence and exceeding 
*' glory. At that time a noble virgin, Kiaa Gotami by 
“ name, htid gone to the flat roof of the upper storey of 
‘‘her palace, and she beheld the beauty and majesty 
‘‘ of the Bodisat as ho was proceeding through the city. 
“Pleased and delighted at the sight, she buret forth 
“into this song of joy: 

** Blessed indeed is that mother, — 

Blessed indeed is that father,— 
lUcascd indeed is that wife,— 

Who owns this Lord so glorious I 

“Hearing this, tho Bodisat thonght to himself, *On 
“ 'catching aight of auoh a one tho heart of hia mother 
** * ig made happy, the heart of his father is mad© 
“ ‘ happy, the heart of his wife ia made happy! This 
“ ‘ is all she says. But by what cun every heart attain 
“ * to lasting happiness and peace ?* And to him whose 
“ mind was ostrunged from sin tho answer came, * When 
* the file of lust is gone out, then peace is gained; 
“ * when the fires of hatred and delusion are gone out, 
“ ‘ then peace is gained; when the troubles of mind, 
«< ariiung from pride, credulity, and all other sins, have 
«* ceased, then peace is gained I Bweet is tho leaflon 
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» ‘tliia wDger maltea ine tear, for tte Nirvana of Peace 
“ ‘ia that which I have been trying to find out. This 
“' very day I will break away from household carea! 

“ ‘ I wiU renounce the world I I will follow only after 
“ ‘the Nirvana itself P 

This immortal peace, this unchatigeahle state, to bo 
reached here on this earth, this Nirvana of Amhatahip, 
waa looked npon hy the early Buddhista as better than 
all else that tho world could bestow. It is the highest 
happinesa, the bliss that passeth not awny, in which 
even death hath lost its sting and tlie grave its victory, 
and all the difficulties and trials of life, its gains and 
ills, its hopes and its despair, have passed away for 
ever in fl perfect Rent* 

Frederick William Eoljcrteott^fl wordii will help m 
to ujideratimd this position, when ho says^ ■without a 
thought of Buddhism^ ** Tht? deeped w^ut of men is 

1 BuddMet Birth StorSea, rP’ ^9* 
posfUtgQ ia duo to tlio fuluoM of mentiiti" which, ta the Boddhht^ 
tho wofdfl Kibbutft fiJii Klbbannia Dcmvey. iHo wutJi in WeeU'm 
locguflgM coTfir eisctly the ew-me ground, or coamoUi tlt& same ideM* 
To explab tiwm fully to jmj ona imiftiniliBr with Indian modiai 
thought TTcmld bo diifieolt anywhere^ and unpossiLlo in o note ^ but 
their mwiing io pTOtty cleat fpom the above Wlumi in 

them, in song, ihe wonl^ bleBBOd^ happy^ peafi^ ftud tho 
wordo gone diiI> oeaetd* oceufi Nibbuta Btand« in the otiginiil in 
one or other of ita two mefinings t in tJiem tha ffoidA ^ir- 

Tan a. hr if Vina of Feaeo^occiiT. Kibbina;! atande in tho origbaL 
KirvinA ii a laating Elatfl of happiness and peace, to be reached 
hflrt on eartb by the oitbetion of ths ** fips” and «troublet" men- 
tiun^d in thia pas^age^ 
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“ not a deeire for happineas, but a craving for peace. 

Tbo real Btreugtb end majesty of the soul of man is 
“ cslmnese, the manifestation of strengtli, the peace of 

God ruling, the word of Chiiat saying to the inward 
“spirit, * peace,’ ond there is a grout calm.” And 
again: “ Peace, then, is the opposit© of passion; and of 
“labour, toil and tronble .... that state in which 
“ there ore no desires—in which there is no misoTy, no 
“remorse, no sting. And to this, sEiya the Apostle, ye 
“are called—the grand peculiar call of Christianity— 
“ tht) call, * Come unto me, all yo thot labour and are 
“ ‘heavy laden, and I will give yoii— Kest.’” 

It was the distinguishing charoctoristic of Gotnma, 
ns the Buddhu, that particular (pmlity rrhich made him 
to he a “ very Buddha,” that he had not only found this 
Beat for himself, but that ho called others to partake 
of it; that he had the power to lead others to under* 
stand it, desire it, realize it. And though tho state 
is fl mental state, independent of outward conditions, 
though Kirvana might bo reached by those who had 
not abandoned the world, tho Suttas of the early Bud* 
dhists are filled with the heUof, doubtless shared, if not 
originated, by Gotamn himself, that tlie athiinment of 
it amidst tho distractions of business or of family Life 
ivoa difileult in the extremo, 

A very euggestive writer, full of the most modem 
spirit, speaka q^uite seriously of that “calmness [ind 
“serenity of soul which is unattainahlo by those 
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“who still breatbo the otmosphero of the domestic 
“health, and ore liable to be awayed and perturbed by 
“ the emotions inaeparable from the love of the earthly, 
“the perishable, and the imperfect.”^ So we hoard 
in the Tovijja Sutta the other day how, when he has 
Ustoned to the words of the Buddha, the conTert thinks; 
“ FuE of hindranctss is household life, a path defiled 
“ hy passion: free oa the siir is the life of him w’ho has 
“renounced all worldly things. How difficult is it for 
“ the Tnnu who dwells at home to live the h gher life 
“In bE its fulnesa, in all its purity, m all its bright 
“perfection 1” 

And numherless other passages might bo quoted 
from tbo Suttas m which the same idea is implied, 
though the opposition of the two conditions is not often 
so directly stated. 

Thus, when we read: “The life which brings about 
“ gain is one thing, but onotber is the life that leads 
“ to Nirvana. When the Bhikkhu, the disciple of the 
“ Master, has perceired this, let him not take dedight 
“ in honour in tho world, but let him seek rather after 
“separation fromit:”^wc feel that the “aeporation 
“ from it” m eauft being bo not only in mind, but also 
in actual life. 

And again: “A wise man should leove tho doctrine 
“ of darkness, and follow the doctrine of light. Going 


^ tireg, EnigmiiB of Liluv P* 
i Dbikiiimapjidii^p 7§* 
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** forth, from his homo into tbo horoelesa state, lot 
“him, in rotiremeu* *^ sock there for joy where joy 
^^BCCDiB fli ff eiilt, LeaTing all pleasures behind, and 
“ feeo from hindmmeos, let th.o wiBe man purify himself 
“from all evil etutes of mind.“^ 

In these veTsea the condemnation is clear, not only 
of the state of e man who is too much immersod in 
worldly cares, hut also of the state of a man who is at 
all exposed to their distracting infiuenco. 

Here is another such passage: 

“ Let us live happily then, free from hatred among 
“the hating- Among men who hate, let. us dwell 
“ free feom hatred I 

“ Lot ufl live happily then, free from ailments among 
“the Biling. Among men who ora sick at heart, let 
“ 11 B dwell free from affliction! 

Let us live happily then, free from cate among the 
“careworn- Among men who are eager, let us dwell 

free from cagemeafl I 

“Let ns live happily then, as those who have no 
“ hindrances I Wo Hhall be like tho bright gods ivho 
“ feed on happiness I"® 

Surely all this is really an onthurst in praise of tho 
state of those who had left the world, and had no 
cares and no hindrances because they had entered the 


I DhiLiamiipailii^p yoiscs 37^ S3b 

* Ibid, fetiea 137—^200* 
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Society of GotamA’s disciples. Bo it is clearly of life 
in tine Older that the beautiful lines ore spoken: 

“ Wben tho wise mau by eamesincss has driTen 
Vanity far away, the terraced heights 
Of wisdom doth he climh, end, free from care, 
Looks down on the vain world, the careworn 
crowd— 

As he who stands upon a mountain-top 
Looks down, serene, on toilers in the plains." 

It U possible, no doubt, to object that it is the inward 
state which is here referred to, and that we have 
nothing moro than the feeling esq^ressed st greater 
length in the well-known lines of Lucretius, whore he 
says; 

“It may be sweet when on the great sea the winds 
trouble its waters to behold from land another's deep 
“distress; not that it is a pleasure nnd d^ght that 
^'any should be afflicted, hut because it is sweet to see 
“ from what evils you are yourself exempt. It may be 
** sweet also to look upou the mighty struggles of war 
“arrayed along tho plains without shoring yourself in 
“ the danger. But nothing is more sweet than to hold 
“ the lofty and serene positions, well forth^ed by the 
“learning of tho wise, from which you may look down 
“ upon others, and see them wandering all abroad, and 
** going astray in their senreh for the path of life ; see 
“ tire contest among them of intellect, of rivalry, of 
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‘‘birtli, the striving iiiglit and day with gnrpas^ing 
“effort to struggle up to the summit of power, and be 
“moftera of the world. O miserable minds of men ! 
“ 0 blinded breasts I in what darkness of life and in 
“how great dangers k passed all this term of life, 
“whatever its durutitiiil Why will you not sec that 
“nature craves for itself nothing more than that the 
“man from "whosa body pain holds aloof, should in 
“ mind enjoy a feeling of pleasure, exempt from care 
“and fear?»i 

[Diis analogy was already pointed ont hy Sfr. 
Childers, in w'liom we lost not only a scholar of quite 
unusual promise, hut also one whose real sympathy 
with the deeper side of early Bmhlhism enabled him 
to throw an unexpected light on many dork and diffi¬ 
cult passages in their sacred UTitiugs, But ho would 
have been the first to maintain that the allusion of the 
Buddhist lines is not only to Nirvilnfl, but also to life 
in the Order. Headers of Thonms k Kempis will find 
it by DO means difficult to understand the tone of mind 
which, fully recognkiug the possibiKty of goodness to 
those who live in the world, still looks upon the state 
of thosD who have left it as the propesr and natural aim 
of those who are earnestly bent nijon the attainment of 
the highest forms of tho religious life. 

It is the constant repetition of the allusion to such 

* Lac retina. Bwfe iL ad, imL “ Sucre mnn iiinjjnoi" I 
ftiUitw Mr AliiiiruB varsioii* 
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a view of life in aimilar paseagea, whicli leade iia to 
the ttndoubting couctumon that a spirit of rDnimcifltic)ii 
of the wofld really filled the miads both of Gntama 
himself and of his first disciples, and even to the sus- 
picion that this feeling was very prevalent in early 
Buddhist times, and prepared the hearts of those who 
liatened to early Buddhist teaching. The idea was in 
the air; men were already favourahly inclined towards 
it; and the new movement contributed to it the ener¬ 
getic motive force of a strong emotion, and the guiding 
infiuence in the direction it should take. 

I am q^uite aware that a cold criticism can point to 
clear and painful evidence of mental weakness, of per¬ 
sonal rivalries, even of moral failings, in some of the 
early disciples; and it may ask how it was possible for 
such men to be moved by the kind of feelings suggested 
in the passages I have just quoted. I have the greatest 
respect for such criticism when it is dealing with points 
of literary history or of philological investigation. But 
it is much more likely to err on the n^rtive than on 
the positive side when it attempts to pass judgment on 
the emotional, even fickle, movements of masses of men. 

We have a ciuiDus instance of this in the case of one 
of the greatest scholars England has produced. When, 
at the first rise of monasticism iu the basin of the Mcdi- 
terranean, an enthusiasm for the Bolibny life, not unliko 
that which was preimlcnt in the times wo arc discussing 
in the valley of the Ganges, led men of all ranks and 
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clossesi and in mcrediLle numbers, to devote tkemselyes 
to Q roIigiouB life in retirement from the Imunta of men, 
this b the kind of explanation which. Gibbon, pampbros' 
ing the voraea of a pagan litterateur, is pleased to give: 

“The whole island is filled, or rather defiled, by men 
“ who fly from th<; light. They call themselves monks, 
“or solitaries, becouse they choose to live alone, with- 
“out any witnesses of their actions. They fear the 
“gifts of fortune, from the apprehensitin of losing 
“them; and lest they should be Euisenible^ they embrace 
“a life of voluntary iiTctchodnoga. How absurd ia 
“their uhoioo! hiwpervxirao tiielr tmilctatauding! to 
“dread the evils, without lieing able to support the 
“ biessmp of the huamn condition 1 Either this melim- 
“eholj' nuidne-'is is the efreot of tlieease, or else the 
“ consciousuMs of guilt urges these unhappy men to 
“cxcTciEO on their own bodies tho tortures which ni« 
“inflicted on fugitive sLtvea by the hands of Justice.”'^ 

One b tempted to say, “How absurd is thb judg- 
"meutl how pcrvttae the understanding which gui 
“ace no motives but these in conduct so opposed to 
“the spirit of Yimity Eairl” The perhaps too elo¬ 
quent pages of Montalembert tell a difiicmnt tale; but 
there are witnesses enough among the Christbu ere¬ 
mites themBelvca to show how inadequate and one-sidod 
is such an estimate. Hear what Jerome says, himsolf 

^ tiihlHin, c, 29 (a 1. Ddliiif iii. 92^, 320^. He u parapliTosing 
ClsadU Itulilii De Keilitn SuD, L 439^-148. 
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ooQ of tliemj vheu lie invites his fellow-cbriatinns to 
join tfasir ranks: 

“O desert, blooming iritb the dowers of Ciirist! 
“ O solitude, in which are found those stones of which 
«the cily of the great King is built in the Apocalypse I 
“ O toneliness, delighting in intercourse in God I What 
“ do yon, Brother, in secular life, who art greater 
“than the world? How long ahnll the shadows of 
“roofs oppress you? How long shall the prison-houso 
“of smoky cities enclose you? Believe me, I know 
“not how mucli more light I gaze upon. It is well, 
“having cast off the burden of the body, to fly off to 
“ the pure effulgence of the sky, 

“ Do you fear poverty ? Christ calls the poor blessed. 
“Do you dread labour ? No athlete is crowned without 
“sweat. Do you think of diet? Faith fairs not 
“ hunger. Do you fear to lay your body, wasted with 
“fasting, on the naked ground? The Lord will lie 
“down with you. Do you shniik from the uudrcsscd 
“hair of a neglected head? Your head is r!hiist, 
“ Arc you fearful of the boundless esteut of the soli- 
“tude? You mentally walk in poradiso. As often 
“ as you ascend thither in oontcmplation, you will not 
“bo m soLtrora,”^ 

The critic may think such thoughta absurd, and the 
understanding that accepts them only perverse; but 


Jerome, Ep. ad Heliedofum (Op. c<L Etohiil l f. 3). 
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WO toaj vctituTQ to sympatlii^o a little with them, ho 
£ ir, at least, as to onal)le us to follow tlie history ol 
those Btraagc men who thought them. It seeois to me, 
1 cD-ifcBB, that such as this was the tone, the spirit, 
that garo life to the mouaetio aide of tho early Buddhist 
movement, and that in this respect we mufit accept the 
evidence of the early Buddhist recluacs thomselYes. 


Ae d I would go even further atill. The passion 
for renunciation among the early Buddhists did not 
stand alone. It came comijaratively earlier with them 
than it came in the history of the Christian Church, 
and it was strengthened and supported by other feel* 
ings, more like those which animated the very first 
disciples in New-Testament times. The history of 
Buddhism, when the Pali Pitakas were being fanned, 
shows us the rise of monosticism coincident and com- 
hinod with the glow of faith that distinguishes the rise 
of a now religion. 

Chief among these is the strong attractive power of 
the personal character of the founder of the religion. 
'When the Buddhist Society was being formed, Gotama 
was still living among them, and in daily contact with 
them, ns their guide and master and e^mplo ^ and 
their love to him has tinged the Buddhist writings 
with a tone of personal affection and reverence that is 
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occasioiially Tery etrUdng^ and must bsyo been a 
powerful factor in the young Society, 

Thus wo ai 0 told at the end of the Sntta Nip St a 
of an aged Brahman going to Gotema with the plain¬ 
tive appeal, “ I am old, feeble, colourless! My eyes 
“are not clear, my hearing is not good I Lest I should 
“perish a fool on the way, toll mo the Dhamiiui, that 
“I may know how here in this world to escape decay 
“and birth I” 

Gotama sets forth the answer, in accordance with 
the doctrine of Acahatship, that he must give up long¬ 
ing for existence in any form, and must get rid of that 
craving thirst which would lead to such existence being 
renewed. The aged Briihman is convinced, the eyes of 
his mind arc opened; he who was on thu brink of death 
feels himself saved just at the time when hope was 
almost at au end. BiivEiri, an old Mond and fellow- 
Brahman, then apparently asks him what has wrought 
tho great clurage in him, for he is represented as re¬ 
plying to Bavari: 

I will proclaim accordingly the way to the further 
“ shore”—so said the venerable Fingiya, “ As he saw 
“ it, so he told it—he, the very wise, the passionless, 
^‘the dcBLicless Lord, For why should he speak 
“falsely?* 

But this roference to the teacher turns ofE the old 
man's thoughts- even from tho teaching, and ho changes 
the subject of his speech; 
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Well I 1 will praiie that beautiful voice; tho voice 
of Him who is without stain and follj ^ who has left 
*' arrogance and Belf-righteouaneBS far behind I 

“The darkacss-dispeUing Bnddba, the all-seemg, 
“ who understands alt conditioiis, who has overcoma all 
“existences, who la free from the passions, and has 
“put un end to pain—brightly is ho called tho Buddha 
“—he, 0 Brahmana, hath c^mo nigh even to me. 

“And so, as a hird would pass the dense jungle b^, 
“ and taka up his abode in the fmitful forest, eren so 
“ I, leaving the men of narrow views, am like a swan 
“ who has gained the broad waters. 

“ Those who hofore explained to me tho t eachin g of 
“ Gotnma, saying, ‘Thus was it, thus it shall bc,^ all 
“tliat was only at Eceouiiband, all that but added to 
“ my doubts, 

“There is only one living who can dispel tho dark- 
“ness. That is the high*bom, the luminous; Gutama 
“ of great understanding, Gotama of great wisdom, who 
“taught ire the truth, tho instantaneous, immediate 
“destroyer of thirst, deUveranco from distress—^the 
“ like whereof is nowhere I” 

Then says Bavari to him, “Cnnst thou then stay 
“ sway from him even for a moment, 0 Piugiya ?” 
And the old man rejoins r 

“Not even for n moment do I stay away from him, 
“ 0 Brahnnina. I soe liiiu in my mind and with my 
“eye, vigilant, U Biuhmana, night and clay. In 
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“ revertmcing him dfi I apend tho sight | thercfoTC, 

mcthialLa} I r>Di sot from him. 

“Belief and joy, mind and thonght, iuclisa mo 
“ towards the doetrine of Gotama. 'WhichsoeTeT "nay 
“the very wise man goes, that Boli-Bnmo way my 
“heart, too, turaa. 

“I am wom out, and old, and feeble, 'TU trae, 
“therefore^ my body cannot go. But in my thoughts 
"I elwaya go there; for my heart, 0 Brahmano, is 
“joined to himP 

And os Pingiya sat there, picturing to his friend his 
reverence for Gotama, and telling how be was not far 
from him, thero shone round about them a golden light, 
and lo t a vision, sent forth by tho Buddha himself, 
appeared before them. And Pingiya saw once more, 
and with his bodily eyes, the Blessed One stonJing, as 
it wore, before him, and saying; 

“As the faith of Tskkhali became set fiee &om 
“ doubt, and the faith of Bhadravudha grew clear, and 
" of Gotama of Alavi, even so sb^t thou, too, make 
“clear thy faith; thou shalt Teach, 0 Pingiya, the 
“ further shore (the haven that is outside) of the realm 
“ of death.’* 

It was perhaps only a perverse intelligenco that 
could so exaggeinte the insight and tho wisdom of 
Gotama; it may be afasurd to say that a vision of the 
Buddha could thus really and outwardly have appeared; 
the whole story may bo a legend. But it must have 
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been the hand of Ioth that has penned a legend 
so torching and so beautiful, and which oSorda evi¬ 
dence—equally strong, whether it bo poetic fhney, or 
a relation of whui the writer thought to be actual 
luct—of the mighty influence of Gotauia'a personal 
chawetor. 


How the Groat Toaoher need that lnfl.nenoe as regards 
the Society tb Bet forth at the beginning of the Book 
of the Great Decease* It is there recorded that Gotama 
said to the assembled brethren: 

“ * I will teach you, O mendicants, seven conditions 
the welfare of the Society. Listen well and 
“ * attend, and I will speak,’ 

“ ‘ Even 80 , Lord,’ said the brethren in assent to the 
”Blessed One; and he spake as follows; 

’”8o long, 0 mendicants, as the brethren meet 
“'together in full and frequent assembliea —00 long 
“ 'os they meet together in concord, and riBe in cou- 
“'eord, and carry out in concord the duties of the 
“ ‘ order—so long us the brethron shah oatablish no* 
“ ‘ thing that has not been already presoiibed, and 
“ * abrogate nothing that has been already establi^ed, 
“ * and act in aceordimce with the ndes of the order oa 
“ ’ now laid down^so long os the hrethren honour and 
“’esteem and teTcre and Bupport the elders of tnepfr* 
“ ’ rience and long standing, the fathers and leaders of 
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“ ‘ tbt} ord(>r, and hold it a point of dnty to liearken to 
“ ‘ilieir words—so long as tlio brotbroii fall not under 
“ * the infuence of that craving which, springing up 
' within them, would give rise to renewed existence 
t —so long as the brethren delight in a life of boIu 
« ‘tudo^—flo long as the brethren so train their minds 
‘ that good and holy men shall come to them, and 
“‘those who have come shall dwell at ease—ao long 
“ ‘ raoT the hrethren. ho expected, not to decline, hut 
“ ^ to prosper. So long ns these seven conditions shall 
“ ‘ continue to exist among the brethren, so long as 
“ ‘ they are well instructed in those conditionB, so long 
“ ‘ may the brethren be expicted not to decline, but to 
“ * prosper. 

“ ‘ Other eeven conditions of welfare will I teach 
“ ‘ you, O brethren. Listen well and attend, and I 
“ ‘will speak.’ 

“ And on their expressing their assent, be spake as 
“ follows: 

“ ‘ So long as the brethren shall not engage in, or 
“‘be fond of, or he connected with business—so long 
as the brethren shall not he in the habit of, or be 
“ ‘ fond of, or be partakers in idle talk—so Jong as the 
“‘brethren shall not be addicted to, or ba fond of, 
‘“or indulge in slothfulaeas—so long as the brethren 
“ ‘ shall not frequent, or be fond of, or indulge in 
“ * society—so long as the brethren shall neither have, 
“*noT fall under the influence of, sinful desires—so 
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“ Mongiu tile brethren ehall not become the^endsi, 

* oompBoiono, or intimates of sinners—so long as the 
”* brethren shall not come to a stop on their way [to 

' Nirvana^] because ^ej have attained to any lessor 

* thing—so long may the brethren be espected not 

‘to decline, but to prosper. 

“ ‘So long as these conditions shall continue to eoeist 
“‘among the brethren, so long as they are mstracted 
“‘in these conditions, so lung may tho brethren be 
“ ‘ expected not to decline, but to prosper. 

“ ‘ Other seven conditions of welfare will I teach 
‘“yon, 0 brethren. Liaton well and attend, and I 
** ‘will speak.’ 

“And on their expressing their ossentj he spoke as 
“follows: 

“ ‘ So long as the brethren shall be full of faith, 
‘“modest in heart, a&aid of sin, full of learning, 
“ 'strong in energy, active in mind, and full of wisdom, 
“ ‘ so long may the brethren be expected not to decline, 
“ * but to prosper. 

‘“So long as th^conditions shall continuo to exist 
‘“among the brethren, so long as they are instructed 
'“in those conditions, so long may the brethren bo 
“ ‘expected not to decline, hut to prosper.’ 

I Tbii iaon mtereating annlogito to PhilippuiiiB iii. 13: "I tcunt 
nol to bavQ upprcLcjidAd: but tbii cma Hilhg I ilo, fiu^Lting 

those things vhicLh mu bolitndp And reoebing fortli unto tbowt thingn 
whidi are befuro^ I presa towiLrd the mark." , * * * 
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”* Other Beyen conditiona of welfare will I tcadi 
^'^yoUf 0 brethren. Listen well and attend, and I 
‘“will speak.' 

And on their expressing their assent, he spake as 
‘‘foHowa: 

“ * So long aa the brethren shall exemse themselves 
'“in the seven-fold higher wisdonit that is to say, in 
‘“mental activity, search after truth, energy, joy, 
‘“peace, eamoat contemplation, and equanimity of 
“ ‘ mind, so long may the hrcthren be expected not to 
“ ‘decline, but to prosper. 

" ‘ So hng os Ue^se conditions continne to exist 
“ ‘among the brethren, so long as they are instmoteil 
‘“in thebe canditLotus, so long may the brethiiJQ he 
‘“expected not to decHne, but to proi-p‘?r. 

*' ‘ Other seven eonditiona of welfmu will I teach 
“‘yon, 0 brethren. Listen well and attend, and I 
“ ‘ will speak.* 

“And on their expressing their asaeo!, he Bjiake as 
“follows: 

‘“So long as the brethren shall exercise themselves 
“‘in the seven*foMporceptionduo to enmoi<t thought, 
“ ‘ that is to say, the perception of impennant'ncy, ot 
‘“non-individuality, of corruption, of the danger of 
“' sin, of sanctification, of purity of heart, of Nirvana, 
“ ‘so long may the breihren be expected not to decline, 
“ ‘but to prosper. 

“ ‘ So long as these conditions shall continue to exist 

ir 
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" ' among tho bretlurcn, so long os thov me instructed 
“ ‘ in these conditions, so long maj- tho brethren be 

‘ eicpected not to decline, hut to prosper. 

“‘Six conditions of welfare will I teach yon, 0 
“ ‘ brethren. Listen well and attend, and 1 will speak’ 

“ And on their expressing their iisaent, he spake as 
“follows: 

“ ‘ So long as the brethren &hall pei’serere in kind- 
“‘ncBs of action, speech and thought, amongst the 
“ ‘ saints, both in public nud in private—so long as 
“‘they shall divide without partiality, and shnro in 
“‘oommon with the upright and the holj'', all such 
“ ‘ things ns they receive in accordance with, the just 
“ ‘prodsions of the order, down even to the mere oon- 
“ ‘ tents of a hogging howl— 30 long as the brethren 
“ ‘ shaK live among tho ^ints in the practice, both in 
“ ‘public and in private, of those virtues w'hich {un- 
“‘broken, intact, unspotted, unblemished) are produc- 
“‘tive of freedom^ and praised by the wisej which 
“ * * are untarnished hy the desire of future life, or by 
“‘tho belief in the efficacy of outward ncts;^ and 

' Buddlibghoaa takes UitH in a spiritual Hitse : “Thne virtnes 
“ uiQ bhajissini because they bring tina to the state of d fi^e Dton 
"hy delivering him fiua the eLveiy of ciayiag." 

* Tbe uommentator nys i •*These vulUHa aro enlled apatamBt- 
“thiiai becAusfl they aro ontamished by eiavJng or ddusion, mul 
•' becansQ no one can say of him who ptneHsca them, * Yon have 
“'bcati .ibendy guilty of such ami oneb a bul'"’ Craving is Iwf* 
the Lope of a nuure life in heaven, onJ, dolusioti the belief in tho 
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** * wMch 010 oonduciTe to kigU ond liuly thoughts—so 
*<‘!otig aa the btethren shall live among the saints, 

“' eberishing, both in public and in private, that noble 
“'and saving faith which leads to the complete de- 
‘ stmetioD of the Borrow of him who acts according 
<» tt(j it—so long may the brethren be expected not to 
“ ‘ decline, but to prosper. 

‘ So long as those conditions shall continue to exist 
“ * among die hrethron, so long as thoy are instructed 
“‘in Donditlons, so long may the brethren he 

“ ‘expected not to decline, but to prosper. 

“And whilst the Blessed One stayed there at Raga- 
“gahn on the Vulture’s Peab, he held that comprehen- 
“ fiive religious talk with the brethren on the nature of 
“upright conduct, and of earnest contemplation, and 
“ of intelligence: ‘ Great is the fruit, great the advan- 
“ ‘ tege of earnest contemplation when sot round with 
“ * upright conduct. G reat is the fruit, great the advon- 
“ ‘ tage of intellect when set round with earnest con* 
** * templation. The mind set round with intelligence 
“ * is freed from the great evils, that is to say, from 
“ ‘ sensuality, from indiriduallty, from delusion, and 
“ * from ignonmoe.^’^ 

This last paragraph is spoken of as if it were a well- 
known summary, and it is constantly repeated after- 
^mrds in the acme Sutta. The word I have rendered 

afDcacy pf ritea and ceremoniM {tliB two oisanyaa), which an coa- 
deniiifid fu aawarthy iDductmcnts to vittue. 

n2 
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earnest oontemplation” (a samadlii, whicli occupies 
in the Pali PinUcos Tcty much the ^me position as faith 
docs in the New Testament ; and this section shows 
that the relative importance of samadhi pah ha and 
si la played a part in early Buddhisni jnst as the dlH- 
tinction between faith, reason and worhs, did after¬ 
wards in Western tlieolngy. It would be difficult to 
find a passage in which the Pnddhist view of the 
relation of these conflicting ideas is stated with greater 
beauty of thought, or equal suecintnesfl of form. 

What would happen to the Society aftm' Qotama's 
death, formed the subject of a convereation recorded 
in ■ the same botult as having taien place a few days 
before his death between him and Anonda, his beloved 
disciple and constant personal attendant, the St. John, 
as Moggullama is the St. Peter, and SSriputta the St. 
Paul, of the Buddhist narrutivea, 

‘^Kow when the Blessed One had thus entered upon 
the rainy season, there fell upon him a dire sickness, 
“and sharp pains came upon him, even nnto death. 
“But the Blessed One, mindful and self-possessed, 
“hore them without comphiint. 

“Then this thought occurred to the Blessed One: 
“ ‘ It would not he right for me to pass away from 
“ ‘ existence without addressing the disciples, without 
“ < taking leave of the order. Let me now, hy a atrong 
“ ‘ effort of the will, bend this sickness down again, 
“ ‘and keep my hold on life till the allotted time bo 
“ ‘ come.’ 
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At)d the Ulessed One, by a strong effort of the will, 

bent that eickness down again, and kept hia hold on 
‘^lifo till the time he fixed upon should ooiae« And 
" the sickness abated upon him. 

“Now very soon alter, the Blessed One began to 
“recover; wdicn ho had quite got rid of the sickness, 
“he went out ftom the monastery, and sot down behind 
“ the monastery on a seat spread out there. Aud the 
“ veucinblc Ananda went to the place where the Blessed 
“ One was, and saluted him, and took a seat respect- 
“ fully on one side, and addressed the Blessed One, and 
“said ‘ * I have beheld, Lord, how the Blessed One was 
“ * in health, and I have beheld how the Blessed One 
“ ‘ had to suffer. And though at the sight of the sick- 
“' ness of the Blessed One my body became weak as a 
** ‘ creeper, and the horixon became dim to me, and my 
“ ‘faculties were no longer clear, yet notwithstanding 
“‘1 took some little comfort from the thought that 
“ ‘ the Blessed One would not pass away from existence 
“‘until at least ho had left instructions os touching 
“ ‘ tho order,' 

“‘What, then, Aoanda? Bws the order expect 
“‘that of mo? I have preached the truth without 
“ ‘ making any distinction between exoteric and csotc- 
“* rio doctrine; for in respect of the truths, Anauda, 
“ ‘ the Tathugata has no such thing as tho closed fiat 
“ ‘of a teacher, who keeps some things boL'k. Surely, 
“ ‘ AoBodo, should there be any one who harbours the 
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"‘thought^ ‘It is I who will leod the hrotherhood,’ 
“ * or, ' Tho order ib dependent upon roe,’ it is he who 
“ ‘ahould lay down instructions in any matter concern- 
“ ‘ ing the order. Fow the Tuthagata, inanda, thinks 
‘ * not that it is ho who should lead the brotherhood, 
“ * or that the order is dependent upon him. Why then 
‘ should ho leave instmctions in any mattcT conceni" 
“ * lug the order? I too, 0 Ammda, am now grown 
“' old and full of years, roy journey is drawing to its 
“ ‘close, I have renehed my sum of days, 1 am turning 
“‘eighty years of age; and just os a worn-out cart, 
** * Anuuda, can only with much additional core bo 
“ ‘ made to move along, so, methinks, the body of the 
“ * Tatbagata can only be kept going with much addi- 
“ ‘ tional caro. It is only, Ananda, whoa the Tathigata, 
“‘ceasing to attend to any outward thing, or to c£pc- 
“‘rieuce any aensution, becomes plunged in that 
devout meditation of heart which is concerned with 
“ ‘no material object—It is only then diat the body of 
“ ‘ the Tathagata is at ease. 

“‘Therefore, 0 Ananda, bo ye lamps unto your- 
“'selvoe. Be ye'a refuge to yourselves. Betake 
“ ‘yourselves to no extemal refuge. Hold fust to the 
‘“truth as a lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to tho tmtb. 
Look not for rofage to any one besides yourselves, 
“ ‘And how, Auanda, is a brother to he a. lump unto 
“ ‘himself, a refuge to himself, betaking himself to no 
“ ' external refuge, holding fast to the truth as a lamp, 
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“^holding as a rofuge to the truth, laokiug not 
“ ’foir TcfugD to any one besides himself? 

“* Herein, O gAjmnda, let a brother, os he dwellB 
*“ui tho body, so regard the body that he, being 
“ ‘ strenuous, thoughtful and mindful, may, whilst in 
“ * the world, oTercomo the grief which arises from 
“ * hodily craving—while subject to sensations, let him 
* continue so to regard the sensations that he, being 
“ ^ strenuoua, thoughtful and mindful, may, whilst in. 
“ * the world, overcome the grief which arises from the 
‘ sensations—and so, also, os he thinks, or reasons, 
“‘or feeb, let him overcome the grief which ari^ 
“ ‘ from the craving duo to ideas, or to reasoning, or 
“ * to feeling. 

“*And w'hoaoever, Anandn, either now or after I 
“‘am dead, ahull he a laTnp untp themselves, and a 
“‘refuge unto themselves, shall betake themselves to 
“ ‘ no external refuge, but holding fast to the truth as 
“ ‘their lamp, and holding £ist as their refugo to the 
“ ‘truth, shall look not for refuge to any one besides 
‘“themBclvcs—it is they, A^uanda, ^ among the Bhik- 
“ *khus (the members of my Society) who shall reach 
" ‘ the very topmost height^—but they must be willing 
“ * to IcamJ” 


^ TJuit ist Nii'VihHsaj Amhntdiifb 
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One might go on quoting such passages; hut our 
time is limited. I have had only an hour in which to 
say aomethmg of the great Order, the history of which 
stretches, for more tbnu two thousand years, over the 
history of many peoples, compared with whose num¬ 
bers those of iinglond sink away into insignificance. 
Having to choose what I should omit, I have tried to 
deal rather with tho kernel than the husk, rather with 
the heart of the matter than its form, rather with the 
hopes and feelings and a&uctions that gave rise to tho 
Society, and have been its life-blood and its proteciion 
UiToughout its long career, than with tho outward 
pbenonieua of dress and realdonco and food, or even of 
ecclesiastical history, of mismons, of church councils, 
and of the patronage of kings. .Ind I have been the 
more incliued to do this, since the lino of thought pur¬ 
sued in this Lecture has not, so far iis 1 know, been 
treated of elsewhere, ond since there is not the slightest 
danger of any European ever entering the liudiUiist 
Order. "Wc shall bo quite rcadj", on the con truly, with 
a short and sharp judgment on tho lolly oud usclcsa- 
nesB of abandoning the world. 

At the some time I would TontuTG, in conclusioii, to 
hazard the remark, that it may be open to duuht whe¬ 
ther tho view of life W'hich led flio early Duddbists to 
do so was further off in ono dircctiou fitini the true one, 
than the complicated competitions, the unworthy social 
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fitruj^glcs, eager, craving restlessness, of this Babj- 
lon of ours ia on tho other. And of one thing I 
am quite sure, that Europeans in Buddhist countries 
are often TuislGd hy ignoraneo to jump to harsh con¬ 
clusions from the outward appearonoes of Buddhism. 
A European sees a stiange-Iooking native, dressed in 
curious robes, and almost grotesque-looking from, the 
effect of a closely shaven head, walking slowly along 
with a fan in Ms hand. If he follows him to his 
home under the palra-treea, ho will admire the pic¬ 
turesque appoarance of the clcanly-swcpt ground, tho 
ftoworing shrubs, the quivering silver loavoa of the 
Bo'troe, and the graceful shape of the little Buddhist 
tope that adorns the onclosurc. At thu further end 
there uill ho the monlt^s abode, and perhaps a dark 
chamber contnining ouo or more painted imnges of the 
Buddha, before which are stone slabs on which the 
villagers place ilowors from the shrubs outside. The 
walls and ceilings may bo painted in gorgeous colours, 
not arranged according to modem taste; and the visitor 
may chance to sec a worshipper muttering some unin¬ 
telligible wonla befoi-c the image. These the on-looker 
naturally takes to be a prayer to the idol; and he goes 
an'ay perhaps with a feeling of contempt for the uncouth 
and lazy priest, and with a comfortablo sense of how 
much superior a white man is to those brown and 
liatloss idolntors, and how much better than theirs are 
Ills own ideas and his own education. 
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Now tkciB ia a gtcat deal to 1)6 aaid for the truth of 
Ms opioion. But it is not the wliolo truth. The par¬ 
ticular brother of the BuddMst Order of Becluses whom 
ho has met may be indolent, or ignorant, or self-righ' 
teens. There are such men to be found in the ranks 
of the dergy of all religions. Bnt he may be very 
much the reverse. There is reason to helievc that the 
enoient spirit of the Order is by no means extinct in 
China and Japan, or even in Tibet, And I know from 
personal experience that it survives in Ceylon. 

Go and talk to the yellow-robed and tonsured reduse 
—not, of course, through an iuteipretor, or out of a 
book of phrases ^ you must know not only Ms language, 
but something of Buddhist ideas; and you must speak 
with Mm as mau to man, not as the wise to the barba> 
rian. You will cortiriuly be courteous J for W'hntever 
else a Buddhist Bhikkhu may be, ho will he sure to 
give proof of courtesy, and to maiutoin a dignified 
demeanour. And it will be strange if you do not find 
a new world of thought and of feeling opening out 
before you. 

I once knew such a mau. He would have seemed 
nothing to a passing observer but a t hin and diseased* 
locking monk, rather mean in stature. When he first 
came to me, the band of death was already upon him. 
He was sinking into the grave irom the effects of a 
painful and incurable malady. 1 had heard of his 
learning as a Piiii scholar, and of Ms illneas p aud was 
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grateful to him for leaving bis homcj under such cit- 
oumstances, to teach a stranger. There waa a atrnngo 
light in hia sunken eyes, and he ifros constantly turning 
away from questions of PSU to queations of Buddhism, 
I found him versed in all the poetry and ethics of the 
Suttas, and was glad to hear him talk. There was on 
indesciihable atti’sction about him, a mmplicity, a high" 
mindedaess, that filled me with revorence, I used 
sometimes to think thut the personal impression of 
Tatmmulle Uunilnsc might have led me to colour my 
judgment of him too highly; but Mr, Childers told 
me, after my return to England, that the dying Bud¬ 
dhist scholar had made a similar inipression upon him. 
Vf c arc not likely to have been hotli mistaken. And 
throughout the long history of Gotama’s Order, ite 
infiueuce over those who hiid eyes to see, and oars to 
hear, must have been moulded and guided by many 
such men os YatramuHe Unnnnsc, or it would not have 
been the power that it has been. Whatever wo may 
think of the folly of abandoniug tho world, let us at 
least be sure of this, that the teachings of the Buddhist 
Suttas have not been recorded, the Buddhist Order was 
not founded, altogether in vain. 


LECrURE TX 
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We have now come, Ladies and Genttemen, to tlie 
end of our journey, and I am afroid you ivill feel how 
little hue been accomplished. 1 hare been able only 
to touch the fringo of a great subject, to dwell only 
upon a few phases of it which are of more especial 
interest from the point of view imposed upon me by 
the comparotivo aim of all these Lectures, What hoa 
been left unsaid is a hundred times more in extent, 
and in many dii-ections more interesting perhaps, and 
more important, than what has been said. But you, 
who have listouod with so kind an atteutiou to my 
imperfect endeavours, will appreciate, I trust, the dif¬ 
ficulties of my task, I suppose there ore about fifty 
thousand discoui'scs and Icctt^s deliveied every week 
in Eugland alone on Gfaristinnity. Who shall count 
the hours that have been devoted during the past 1800 
years, in many a University, to tho public, dtsctission 
of what Chi'istianily is, whut it means, what it should 
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teach as ? The profeesora Lave apoken with a kind of 
QutboTity on their subject to which a Hibbert Lecturer 
can lay no claim on his. Haye thoyhniBhed yet? Is 
the question solved? Are we all qmte ugreed os to 
the origin, the growth, the history of Christianity? 
The wisest Doctor In Divinity would dnd it difficult 
to givq in six hours even a Bummoiy of our disputes. 
How much, then, of Christmnity could he explain, and 
from the comparative standpoint, in that time, to Bud¬ 
dhists, however cultured, however ready to hear ? 

And the problem of Buddiiistn is no less difficult, 
no less iTumense. The jluddhiam of Nepal and Tibet 
difrers from the Buddhism of Ceylon as much os the 
Christianity of Bomo nr of Moscow diffeiiB from that of 
Scotland or Woles. The Buddhism of Mongolia and 
China is fbr removed from either of these, and the 
Buddhism of Japan has poouliorities all its own. The 
history of Buddhism, tberefom, in each of the oountries 
where it was adopted requires separate treatment. It 
is mcoirect to speak, as is eo often done, of Northern 
and Southern Buddhism as the only two great divisions 
into which Buddhism had been divided. There was a 
unity in Southern Buddhism; but thei« has been no 
such unity in Korthom Buddhism. We may talk, 
indeed, of Northern Buddhisms; but it would bo better 
to keep the Buddhism of each of the uorthem countrica 
in which it has been adopted separate and distinct, 
both in our thoughts and in our language. 
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And even in each country where it hna been received, 
Buddhietn, though it haa acquired a distinctive coloTir- 
ing from its new surrounding, has by no means re^ 
mnined permanently the same. The Catholic Church of 
Christianity is wont to boost that it has never changed. 
But from century to century the men who form tha 
Church have lived under the influence of changing cir¬ 
cumstances, of varying ideas, which have made them 
believe differently from those who lived before them. 
They may repeat the same form of words, they may 
hold to the same form of creed, but they repeat the 
words in a sense not quite the same, they hold the 
creed so as to lay stress tn different proportions on its 
various parts. So Buddhism also claims never to have 
changed. The Buddhist Order has adhered, in orthodoj: 
countries, to the same Tinaya, has dechtred its faith in 
the same Snttns, from the time when the Fitakas reached 
their present form, more than two thousand years ago, 
down to to-day. And even in the countries where 
the Pali Pitokns ore forgotten, the Buddhists claim to 
follow the authority of the unchanging words of the 
Buddha himself; and they would say, in the words of 
the lines quoted by the JStaka Book from the Buddha 
Taijsa 1 ^ 

“As a clod, cast up in the air, doth surclv fell to 
the ground, 


^ Jjuddliiflt Birth Staric^ p, Ift. 
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“So Hurely ondunslh the word of the glorious Bud¬ 
dhas for ever. 

“ As the death of all things that have life ia corhun 
and sure, 

“ So sorely Dodoreth the word of the glorious Bud¬ 
dhas for ever. 

“As, when night to its end hath oome, the sun. 
shall ceituinly rise, 

“So surely endnreth the word of the glorious Bud¬ 
dhas for ever. 

“ As the roar of tho lion is sure when in morn ho 
hath left his loir, 

So surely enduroth the word of the glorious Bud¬ 
dhas for ever.” 

It is a vain hoast. The word of the Buddhas may 
endure, hut tho minds of men ore ever changing. The 
history of Buddhism from its commencement to its 
close is an epitome of the religions history of mankind. 
And we have not solved the problem of Buddhism 
when we have understood the faith of the early Bud¬ 
dhists. 

It is in this respect that the study of later Buddhism 
in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, in Nepal and in Tibet, 
in China, Mongolia and Japan, is only second in im¬ 
portance to tho study of early Baddhism. And we 
owe a debt of gratitude to those who have attempted 
to set forth the fate of Buddhism in all these countries, 
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to Spence Hardy, Sishop Bigaadet, and Alabaster, to 
Bnjoudro lAL Mitm, Kordsi, Koppen and FoueairSf 
to the brothers Schlogintwcit and the fathers Hue and 
Gabct, to SchiefnoT and Wni^etliel, to Dr. Eitol, Dr. 
Edkina end to Mr. Beal. The history of the later 
fortunes of the Buddhist faith; the differing forms 
irhich it has aesnniied in different minds; the modig- 
cationH it has undergone in various countries under the 
influence of ideas foreign, even antagonistic, to itself; 
the way in which its fundamental doctrines bavo been 
overshadowed and destroyed by the persistent notions 
of Animism, by the growth of erroneous views as to 
tho Buddha and the Buddhas, by the exaggerated 
importonco attached to its mysticism, to its negative 
teaching,—all this will bo of the greatest value in 
aiding ua to understand the progress of rcligiona ideas 
among mankind, and more especially in illustrating the 
gbuhob that have boon at work in a similar way on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

When we remember how fundamentally opposed are 
tho views O'f life set forth in the Pali Pinkos to those 
set forth in tho New Testament, and how different are 
the characters, the ideas, the habits and customs, of 
some of the peoples among whom tho two religions 
have been adopted, we can then perceive how instruc* 
tire is the fact—one of the most curious facts in the 
whole history of the world—that Buddhism and Chris¬ 
tianity have both developed, in the course of fifteen 
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hundred years, into sacerdotal and sacramental systems, 
each with its bells and rosaries and imogea and holy 
water; each with its services in dead languages, with 
choirs and proemions and creeds and incense, in which 
the laity are spectators only; each with its mystic rites 
and ceremonies performed by shayen priests in gor¬ 
geous robes; each with its ahhots and monica and nims, 
of many gFodcs; each with its worshi]) of virgins, saints 
and angels; its reverence to the Ylrgin and tho Child; 
its confessions, hists and puTgalory; its idols, relics, 
symbols and sacred pictures; its shrines and pilgrim- 
agea) each with its huge monasteries and goigeons 
cathedrals; its powerful hierarchy and its wealthy 
cBTdinals; each, oven, ruled over by a Pope, with a 
triple tiara on his head and the sceptre of tcmpoml 
power in his hand, the representative on earth of an 
eternal Spirit in the heavens I 

If all this be chance, it is a most stupendous miracle 
of coincidence; it is^ in fact, ten thousand miracles. 
And it cannot bo objected that the resembhmee is in 
externals only. The principles which bind each of 
these two organizations together, which give them 
their recuperative vital power, are also similar. Thnl i 
of the two Churches claims to be guided by the eternal 
Spirit, who is especially present in the infallible Head 
of the Church ‘ each lays peculiar str^ upon the 
mystic sacrament in which the priest reverently swal¬ 
lows a motcrifll thing, and by so doing believes bim-qg.l f 
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to become pertsker in aome mystoiimie w&j of ft port 
of the Divine Being, who, during the ceremony, has 
become incorporated thereia. And the most real 
resemhlunoe lies deeper atiU,—in the similarity of the 
Gonditicus under which the similar developements took 
place. Each had its origin at a time when the new 
feith was adopted by the invaditig hordes of barbarian 
men bursting in upon an older, a more advanced civi- 
lixatlou—^when men in body, but children in intellect, 
quick to feel emotion, and impregnated with Ani¬ 
mistic fallacies, become at once the oonquerota and the 
pupils of men who had passed through a long training 
in leligious feeling aud in philosophical reasoning. 
Then do we hnd that strange mixturo of speculative 
Bcutencss and emotional ignorance; of ramcat devotion 
to edification, and the blindest confideuco in erroneous 
methods; of a real philanthropy, and a priestly love 
of power; of un hesitating self-sacnfice, and the moat 
selfish struggles for pcreoual pre^-eminence, which eha- 
racterize the early centuries of Roman Catholicism and 
of Tibetan Lamaism alike. 

Those who prefer to adhere to the New Testament 
in the one case, or the Pali Suttas in the other, are 
Bometimea apt to look only at the worse side of all this, 
and to regard, therefore, the whole muvomeiit of Roman 
Catholicism, or of Tibetan Uiiuaisin, witli a version and 
contempt. But it Is no slight merit to have le^jcucd- 
nations from barbarism. And in the long history of 
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tte gradual developement of Tphat, in Buddhism, is 
called the Greater Vehicle, it was the Society, the 
Church, that instigated or encouraged all that was 
truest and beat in the countries where it prevailed. 
Those who look only for historical sequencea, can watch 
the centurieB, os they pass before their minds, with an 
unshaken equanimily, a full impartiality; and can 
recognize—with a kind of awe that fosters sympathy^ 
how insignificant is the indi^'idual, how irre&iBtihle are 
the forces working in him and around him, how cer¬ 
tainly will similar causes work out, oven in the midst 
of the greatest differences, similar results. 

It would be a worthy subject for a future course of 
Hibbert Lectures to trace cut in detail, and with all 
nccessaiy qnalilioationa, tliis marvellous parallel. T 
can only venture here on two remarks—the first in 
justification of my nwa choice of subject, the second 
in protest against a way in which the snbject of later 
Buddhism is sometimes trcntecL 

It is impossible rightly to understand any one phase 
of later Buddhism in any country, without starting 
from the standpoint of the earlier Buddhism of the 
Pali Pitakas. No one can write the history of tutor 
Buddhism, sny in Siam or in China, witliout being 
thomnglily a-'fjniiintcd with the Pali Suttas. The very 
interest of tlie later inquiries lies in the cauaes that 
have priHliifcd the manifold changes that thoy will 
disclot>4^ We must know not only into what, but also 
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ftom wlistj the chtmgps have taken place. This is 
really a tniisin ; and in the parallel MsUiiy, with which 
we are so mnch. more lainiliar, would be andisputed. 
A Buddhiat, for instance, would neyer andia-Btuiid 
Spanish Christianity unless he traced it up, in a 
manner rensonably and sufficiently complete, from the 
earliest Church. No other method would keep him 
safe from constant miBintcrpretations of the pheitoineii& 
he saw eronnd him, of the very meaning of the Utera- 
turo on which he would roly. 

And, secondly, the whole value of the inquiries into 
later Buddhism will l« k»st if tliey be directed to ii 
purpose which they cannot he rcaftonably expeeted to 
serve. Whut should we say of a Buddhiiit, wore ho 
to use the writings of St. Augustine as a source from 
which he might nBcertain the opinions of St. Paul, and 
not aa a source of ovidencse of how those opinions had 
been, by the time of Augustine, developed? What 
would be the use of a book in which the opinion** of 
Christ were set forth as obtained from the tomes of 
Calvin? or, allow me to add, from the si*rmons of 
some eminent divine of the nineteenth eontury in 
England? In tho same way we must>not expect to 
find the teachings of Gotamu quite unadulterated in 
the Bpeoulutions of some Chinese worthy wlio lived 
five hundred years after the Christian era, that is to 
say, a thousand years after Gotama was bom. And if 
we wont to investigate the opinions of early Bu^ 
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we isinst not u&e, aa otjt Bourcc of evidcnoe, the very 
interesting Sanakrit or Tibetan writings of Nepalese or 
Tibetan Doctors of the Law. 


If, for instance, you want to have a thoroughly 
erroneous and unreliable Tiew of early Buddhism, let 
me recommend to your perusal a much-praised work 
by M. Borthelemy St, Hilaire, entitled, “Le Bouddha 
** et sa Beligion/^ This is almcst entirely based on a 
French translution, through the Tibetan, of a Sanakrit 
work called the Lalita Vishim— a poem of unknown 
date and authorshii*, but probably composed in Kcpal, 
and by some Buddhist poet who lived some Hme U- 
tween six hundred and a thousand years after the birth 
of the Buddha. As evidence of what early Buddhism 
actually woa, it Ls of about the same Yalno as some 
medimval poem would be of the real facts of the Gospel 
history ; and when used for the purposes for which 
M. St. Hilaire has used it, its very real value, as .evi¬ 
dence of Nepalese beliefs at the time when it 
was composed, is lost sight of and forgotten. 

This question of the authority of the Lalita Vistaia 
is so important, the work is so often referred to as 
decisive on questions of early Buddhism, that every 
one who is reading books on the subject will do well 
to ascertain and bear is mind what is known about its 
date. 
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M. PoucBiix has staW, and it has ounstantly been 
repeated after him, that it UTis oq« of the books tocaiTed 
into the canon by the CoDncil held under the Buddhiat 
king Kanishka, about a hundred years after Christ. 
Now the sole account we have of that Gooncil, our sole 
authority for what took place at it, ia derived from the 
travels of the famoua Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Thsang, 
who visited India aome hundreds of years afterwards. 
And even he neither mentions the Lalita Tistara in 
connection with the Conncil, nor does he fsay that any 
canon of sacred writiugs was settled at the Council p 
nor is there, indeed, any evidence of the existence of 
any canon of Buddhist Scriptures at oU, other than the 
Pali oue, till many centuries later. 

Whence, then, the idea that the I^iUta Tistara was 
included in a caaon by that Council? It is true that 
the Pali chronielcra affirm that the Pali Pitakas wero 
rehearsed at Asoka*s Council, which was hold at about 
the year 250 B.C. at Patna. But what kind of cer¬ 
tainty can he given to the argument that therefore 
those who held Eanishka'e Council 300 years after¬ 
wards would probably rehearse their sacred hooks, that 
those hooks would probably he in Ssnskrit, and that 
among those books the Ijollta Vistam would probably 
be included? The chain of au argument is only os 
strong as its weakest link p when all ita links ate as 
weak as these, it is wiser to leave it alone, and turn 
to some evidence a little moi-e reliable. 
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THb we hare in the fact that the LaJita Yletara hat 
heen tranabted. We have the original text in an edi¬ 
tion publiahed in Calcutta; and on oomparing it with 
the Gya Cher Bol Pa, the Tibetan work which, aa above 
referred to, hae been published with a complete French 
translation by M. Foueanx—the inoBt competent acholer 
in Europe for the task~we find that the two agree. 
Ihe Tibetan, as judged by M. Foucaux’a version, ia in 
all eubatantial respects what we understand by on exact 
translation of the Sanskrit as edited by Bajendia Lai 
Mitraforthe Bibliotheca Indica. NowM. Foucaux 
aasignB the Tibetan rarsion to aome date, which cannot 
be earlier, bnt may be much later, than the sixth cen> 
tury of onr era, or a thousand years after the birth of 
OotamB. Here, then, wo are on firm ground. What- 
over the oorreot date of the Tibetan version may tnm 
out to be, it will be oonolusivo ovidenoe of the existence 
of the Lalita Vistura at that date. The moment we 
leave this pKiint, however, we come into difficulty. 

Thus, for instance, the learned translator goes on to 
argue, from the cxisteuce of four Chinese translations, 
dating at intervals of a century or so earlier, of works 
whose original titles were siimlar in moamug to that 
of the Lalita Yistaru, that our present Sanskrit work 
with that title ia necessarily older than those trausla- 
tioDS. But it is surely essential first to ascertain whe¬ 
ther they were really translations of the same work. 
This has not yet been done; and until it has been done 
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TTo hsTO no erfamal evidoooe wbioh. would justify tho 
asaigmoeut of the Lalita Vistara to any date earlier 
tlinn the uncertain one of its Tihetan Teiaian. All 
that ve can at present say iB| that hooks of a eiinUar 
character were in esdstenoe as early aa six or seven 
hundred years after the birth of Qotama, and that one 
of these may turn out to he aubstantaally the same as 
ours. 

Even this hope is founded on the fact that two of 
these Chinese works, themselves ao much later than 
early Suddhism, consist of chnptere whose names in 
Chinese correapond in meaning to the Sanskrit names 
of the chaptera of the Lalita Vistanu Now when two 
hooks on ihc same subjeet are divided into the Barae 
number of chaptem, with praoticaily identical titles, 
one would natmally supposo that the two works must 
be the samB. That is, however, unfortunately by no 
means certain. Mr. Beal, to whoee labours in these 
fields of inquiry wo owe almost the whole of onr know¬ 
ledge, has translated from the Chiuesa a work to which 
he gives the English titlo of the <*Dhaminapada 
“from the Buddhist Canon.” The Ghineae title 
is Fa Ehieu Pi Hu; that ia, “Porables connected 
“with the Book of Scripture Texts;”' and there is a 
well-known hook in the Pali Pitokas called the Dham- 
ma-padaq, or CoUection of Dhamraa-vecses, that is, 


^ Kr. Beal's IntiT^ductioo,** 2L 
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Terups found in the Dhamma hooks, or Vorees rRluting 
to the Dhainma. Mr. Beal, by the title he has chosen 
for hia abstract of the Chinese Text, conreys the ini- 
pressioD that the Chmese irork and the Pali one are 
the same. The opening words of hia Preface are: 

There are four principal copies of Dhammapada in 
‘‘Chinese;’^ ho calls the Chinese hooks generslly 
** faithful tensions of works everywhere known in 
“ India,” and Oils particular work a veraion of the 
“ Dhanimapadft.” The Chineso wort, too, has thirty- 
nine chapters * and of these, twenty-six havo titles 
which (in meaning) arc the same, or very nearly the 
same, os the titles of the twenty-six chapters into 
which the Pali wnrk is divided. And yet, in spite of 
all this, the two works are essentially different 1 They 
are written on & different plan; tho Chinese is.evi¬ 
dently much later (probably some centuries later) than 
the Pali one; and though a few of the verses chesen, 
from the Dhnmma books, for insertion in the PhaiH' 
mapadag, recur, in a more or less mangled shape, in 
the course of the stories constituting the Fa Khien Pi 
Hu, the great hulk of the oiuiior work is not found in 
the later one, and the great hulk of the later work is 
not found in the earlier onc.^ 


^ Of cOurbD none of tlm Intpoductciry Stories sjctttt in the PML 
hna]^ • ATifl tlit vi^ia^ tbd corrccinirsd of wluit 

] have taii.L will appear frtrtn Uie foUL>wi^l^^ Anolyaia, wbith Lb arrangod 
fuf jHii^hihcs uf cuiiiiuriF^n hi pamlkJ columns. The vetoes fouiad 
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The two books are abotit as Much, and about as 
little, alike os two modem hymn'bcioks; and to call 
the later Chinese wo-k “ The DhammapadB,” is very 
much the same as if a publisher were to call a volume 


in th« Fill work are placed in the fint celamo wlun tbuy rectii io. 
the Chioase work, the aecond cohuno giving the page of Mr. EealV 
tnoi^AtiDn of tbs CbiiicH work whsrs liiailu venoi DCdur in it. 
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of tales containing aliout ono-sevcnth of the 

bj'mns mcludcd in that well-known and much-tespected 
work, by the distinctive title of Hymns Ancient 
and Modenu”^ Both the likeness and the difference 
between two sneh books and between these two Bnd- 
dhist books would be due to caueee of a similar kind. 
The Pali work and the Chinese one are alike because 
the Chinese one is derived from some work descended 
from an ancestry related to tho Pali one; and it is 
different because it is the outcome of a different school^ 
and gives expression to a belief which, though oti- 
ginally the same, has passed through various stages of 
modification, which have made it essentially different, 
Chinese works bearing similur titles, and even divided 
into chapters bearing similar titles, are not noccsaatily, 
therefore, “ translations” of any Indian work with a 
like name. I am quite aware that there ore Chinese 
works that are translations of Indian ones; hut no 
Chinese work has yet been published which is a trans* 
lation of any Indian work, whether Sanskrit or Pali, 
known to us. All that I ask for is greater care in 
speaking of Chinese works as the same” as their 


X^JkAnciftpftdm^ Fk Kbitti Fi Ho. 
3B4 163 

303 163 


Fa Khk^ii Fi 

394 ISI 

410 lU 


out cf m total in tliB F^U Dh^^nitnApAfti cf 4113^ 
weaning {styme of WMcJi cliaiiged) in the ctnTP?pr>ni|irig 

cliapters of tho Fi Kbieu Pi Hit See, fiirlherp injr review in ikft 
Atiadeiiiiy An^u^i, 
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Indian prototypes, without sufficient evidence; and I 
have no douht that real translationQ will reward the 
search of studenta of Chinese Buddhism, the value of 
whose labours, and especially of those of Beal, 
every one will be anxious to octnowledgo as beyond 
dispute. 

This argument will have appeared long. It will not 
have been too long if it has made clear to you with 
what difficulties the attempt to give a detailed account 
of the onrious history of later Buddhism must at pre> 
sent ho beset. It has seemed to me for preferable, in 
the few hours allotted to me, to discuss those parts of 
Buddhism which are comparatively so certain, than to 
occupy your time with such discussions os this one 
about the Lalita Yistara, where the details a^o intri¬ 
cate, and the result not only doubtful, hut affording 
little ground for useful comparisons. 1 cannot but 
think, indeed, that any useful discuBsions of any of the 
numerous later forms of Buddhism will be impossible 
till we arrive at an accurate understanding, a more 
complete conseosus of opinion, regarding the earliest 
Buddhism. And I should not have touched upon the 
Literary questions discussed in the lost few pages, had 
it not seemed to me necessoiy to enter a protest against 
the careless and much too common habit of using 
works dating many centuries after the time of the 
Buddha, as evidence of the opinions or the teachings 
of Gotama himself. 
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I would now invite your attention to u fundaTneutaL 
idea of early Buddhisin, eloaoiy cooneoted with the 
doctrine of Karma, which -want of time in the third 
Xiecture baa compelled me to reaerve for tills last 
Lecture. 

Ton will have gathered from prcTioua Lectnrea that 
early Buddhism, so far aa it waa an ethical reformation, 
propounded a rule of life divided into three great divi» 
aioDS. There was a flystem of lower morality, intended 
for those who still wished to remain in the world. 
There was a second ^stem, including the lower, but 
going beyond it, for those who had entered the Order. 
And there was the third, and highest, including both 
the otbera, but going again beyond them, for those who 
had entered what is called the Ariyo Atthangiko 
Maggo, the Nohle Eight-fold Path; tliat is to say, 
the system of intcUcctual and mortd sclf-cnltnre and 
self-control which culminated in .dmhatship. 

"What wo understand by morality is almost confined 
to the lowest of the three. The desirability of aban¬ 
doning the world, the consequences of having done ho, 
the pursuits with which tho recluse should or should 
not occupy himself, are considered in the second. Even 
this second system, miieh stricter than the first, is called 
“a mere trifle, only a lower thing,”^ os compared with 


^ BraliTimji'kla Suttfly I 
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the insight and freedoni of the Arahat * and the dis¬ 
ciple is net to be satisfied with baTing attained te this 
lesser aim-^ The third conaistSp en the positive aide, 
of the Seven Jewels of the Law^ enumerated in the 
Book of the Rreat Decease; and on thenegiftiye, 
of the fetters and veila and hindraticGB w^hich the ear¬ 
nest Buddhist baa to break, to romovie, and to oyer- 
come.^ Ineidentallj^ I have totiched upon seyeral 
parts of this system of the Noble Path in former Lec¬ 
tures in this course, and you will recollect that its 
result is the state of the man made perfect according to 
the Buddhist faith, the state of Arahatshipp one side of 
which is Nirvana^ that is, the extinction, in this Itfe 
Etnd in thiH world, of craying thirst and of its conse-^ 
sequences—lust, hatred, delusion and ignorance, 

I would just notice, in passiiig, that it is ciuyiDg 
thirst, and not dedm, which in the Arehat is said to 


* Book of the Great Deeeake, L 7* Comparo Si Fml ia 
Hill, ili la. 

* A iiunmiiry of the fitet, the lowest itiige of BMddhiAt taainlitj, 
vUl be found given from the Sig^ovada Sutta in tny mmiuiil enti¬ 
tled BuddhiatQ^ pp. Ha^]48. An aallina nf the lecond will be 
found there, and agiin above in the Tevijje Bnita; uid ihB third 
will be fullj treated of in tbe forthcoming work by Dr. Morm on 
The Suven Jewels of Ihe Law. See sbov on Aiwliniahip^ my 
Leoture on the "Foundation of the Kingdom of KighUKiDmas,** 
puhliiibod in the Fortnightly Eevlew, Ktu ^Ivi (md alio aepaniely) ; 
the trojiflalinD of the SuUa, va eiJEcilp in toy Buddhiat Sul tea 
from the Pali (DsfoH 1^81); and pp. 107—llJt of my nmiuah 
Buddhism {Lotidou, I BIT). 
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be extinct. The second division of tho Noble Eight¬ 
fold Path is the cnltlvation of right desires. It is unlv 
the evil deaLneB, the grasping^ selfish aims, which the 
Arahat has to overcome; and those, unfortunately too 
numerous, writers who piuoe Nirvaim in the absence 
of desire, are only showing thereby how exaggerated 
is the importance which they attach to isolated pas¬ 
sages and to careleea translatloDs, 

But the point to which I would more especially 
invite your attention is one referred to in the passage 
I read last Tuesday from the Book of ihe Great De¬ 
cease. Arahatship is essentially a condition of insight j 
and wo found the Insight of the Arahat there divided 
into seven kinds—-insight into impcrtnaiiency, into 
non-individuality, into corruption, into the danger of 
evil-doing, into sanctihoation, into purity of heart, into 
Nirvana. I am afraid that the mere reading of these 
words conveys but very little insight into the meaning 
which lies hidden beneath them. Each of them would 
require at least a whole Lecture to bring out all its 
original connototion, all that it snggestod to a trained 
Buddhist, and to take away from the ideas which it 
now suggests to modem Christians all tliat is inevitably 
imported into them from the Christian use of the words. 
Any one present who is interested in practical ethics, 
apart from creeds, will find these and the other various 
details of Arahatship worth the trouble of looking into. 

I can only propose here to say a few words on the first 
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two in this list. Wliat do they mean ? Their names 
are Anicca-safiiia and Auatta-flaiSiiw, the percep¬ 
tion of impermanency and of non-individuality. They 
aiB the very first Without them, the others cannot 
exist, that iSj cannot oust completely. IS”ow it is 
curious and noteworthy that the very firet of the Sa^- 
yojanoa, the Fetters which the disciple has to break 
on the way to Arahatship, is also the doctrine of indi- 
viduality (Atta-vada). It follows that we have to do 
here with a belief the attainment of which is regarded 
as of primary importancB iu the Buddhist system of 
self'Culture, or rather with a delusion whose eiistence 
in the Tnimi is regarded os incomputible with any 
advance along the higher life. 

And it ie not hy chitnee, not unadvisedly, that the 
foundation of the higher life, the gate to the heaven 
that is to he Teached on earth, is placed, not in emotion, 
not in feeling, but in knowledge, in the victory over 
delusions. The moral progress of mankind depends on 
the progress of knowledge j the moral progress of ,the 
individual depends, according to Buddhism, upon his 
knowledge. Sin is folly. It is delusion that leads to 
mme. Men used to clay their children, and children 
their parents. They have grown out of that, and 
Tcquitt) nu apecial, no extraordinary personal wisdom 
to abstrtin from murder and theft, A man ignorant 
compared with his fellows may practise the Silas. But 
to make any advance beyond the average standpoint, 
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bo must nd of delaeions ; ho mnot seo things luT 
they arc, ia a way that Ofdmaiy people do not; ho 
mnst gMop ideas heyond tho grasp of the average mmd- 
Tho fool, the dull man, can never be an Amhat. Doea 
thia sound very matcrialfstic, very hard? There ia 
many a man, foolish and dnll enough in the world's 
estimation, who gains hut little money, and who enms 
but UtUo social success, whose eyes are nevcrlholess 


open to things beyond the ken of tho man sueoessful 
in the world through a hardness of mind that is ineom- 
patible with the humiKly of laith. Tho dullness wbioh 
prevents the attainment of Aruhatship is not what the 
world calls dullness j and it often blinds the eyes of 
the cleverest, the most successful among men. The 
Suddtust doctrine of the necessity of insight was an 
encouragement, not a warning, to tho poor in spirit; 
and it has analogies very close and very real with 9t. 
Paul’s doctrine of justiheation by faith. 

But what is this insight which is the entrance to 
Arahatship ? To appreciate the question, we must go 
hock, SB usual, to the early UpsuishadB. The know^ 
ledge which in those writings is praised, with a con¬ 
stant reiteration, as the highest of oil gilts, the birth¬ 
place, the source, of abiding salvation, is the knowledge 
of the identity between the iudividunl and Qod, in 
whom and by whom tho individual lives, and moveSj 
and has his being, As zor exmuple: 

“He is my self within the heart, smaller tlisn S com 
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lice, smaller t ^fin a tarley-com, Enialler thon n 
“ ra’oatard-seed, Broallcr than a cainaiy-seed—yea, than 
“the kernel of a canary-seedi He also la my self 
“ within the heart, greater than the earth, greater than 
“ the sky, greater than heaven, greateir than all these 
“ worlds. Ee from whom all works, all desires, all 
“sweet odours imd tastes proceed, who embraces all 
“this, who never speaks and is never surprised, he, 
“my self within the heart, is that Br^man.’'^ And 
again: 

“ What I (the ivoriihippcr) am, that is he- What 
“ho is, that am 1. This has been said by aEishi; 
“ * * The sun is the self of all that moves and rests-' Let 
“ him look to that. Let him look to thaf^ 

Sucti knowlcdgo is better, aocording to the Epani'* 
shads, than all works, than all rituals. The possession 
of it is their justification by ihith. The ever-present 
sense of union with God inspires their deepest poetry, 
and must have given a tone to the life of not a few of 
those ancient thinkers- 

How, then, did Gotama deal with this idea ? Wo 
have the answer in the two perceptions that oro tho be* 
ginning of the insight, the mental grasp of the Arohat. 

The first ie impcmianency. The Amhat must tho¬ 
roughly realize, first of all, that all things, all beings, 
arc impermanent. To the peasant, the huge moimtuiii 

*• CbAndogyn UpnniiLjK], Ul H. 

* AiUteya Ami.iyata, ii. 2, 4, qaotinjj Big Veda. i. 115, 7. 
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of the Hiinalaya Tango, at the fnot of whioh he tills 
his tiny field, acema fixed, and sure, and laating. The 
Amhat must see through this deluaon. The groat 
mouiitiiin, and the broad earth on vbich it rests, must 
convey to his mind no such impression. To him, it 
must Bocm, as it really is, a changing, vaiiable, imper* 
monent, unstahle thing, whose existence, compared 
with the long ages of the revolviug Kappas (the mens 
of the world's renoTation and dissolution), is only for 
a day. And he must not harbour in the remotest 
orunny of bis mini^ a single exception to this iuvarmhlo 
rule. To hint, no ontiiviii'd fitmi, no conip>n nd thing, 
no cronturo, no cveator, nti cxisti'iir't* of [uij’ kind, uuist 
appear to ho other than a tcniporary coUocntion of itn 
component parts, fated inevitably to be dissolved. And 
the gkinour of the Vedic poetry must not deceive him, 
the beauty of the figurative language of tho UiJnniHhads 
must not mislead him. The gods are but beings, living 
under brighter, happier conditions than men. They, 
too, have forms, invisible to mortal ken ; they, too, are 
compound things, like everything else. Their heavens 
will be rolled up as a garment, and they themBelvoa 
ahall be dissolved. 

But is there not inside the spirit form of the gods, 
inside tho bodily form of men and boosts, some abiding 
principle, some self, that sun Ives the dissolution of 
its case, its s heath, and is itself imperniaiicnt ? The 
• Coiapare lluildhist Birth Stofiea, p. 233. 
p2 
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answer rtf BuddhUrn is not only that the idea is n ddn- 
non, Bpmng from the imprcBaionB received througli 
the eve BenfiM, but that this delualon prevents the 
ftttammcnt of full height in the Buddhiflt scolo of right* * 
eousneaa, la the veiTT first thing to he got rid of by any 
person who wishes to reach up to anything beyond the 
ftidiiiaiy morality of tnau to miuu 

Perhaps the most fre<iuently quoted and most popnloi 
verses in Pali Buddhist books are these i 
“ How transient are all component things I 
Growth is their nature and decay : 

They are produced, they arc dUaolved again: 

And then is best,—when they have sunk to rest 

And they are explained by an orthodox commontator 
09 fbllowB: 

these verses the words, *How transient art 
“‘all component things!’ mean, 'Dear lady Suh- 
*' * wheresoever and by whatsoever laiuBO^ made 

“‘or come together, compounds,*— that is, all those 
‘“things which possess the essential eoustituenta {whe- 
“ * thermateriol or mental) of ejusting things,*—all these 
“ * componndfl are impermanence itself. For of these, 
“‘form* is impernument, reason® is impormnnent, 

I The ]Ht Elaqse is liteially, " ia Uieir wantioii,'’ i*bors 

the >rord fur MBsaUiMt, iipasamD, i) dcriiro'l from Uw word aani, 
«to Iw eslin, to bo quiet," aod m-uiuifl cesaation by si nking into rest 

* Saqkhiri • Kltand5yfttBiiidRy& 

* Rupaq. * V^tiainaq^ 
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*** the (mental) is impennimeiit, and qiiaHtiBa® 

** * * are impetmHJieiit. And irliatever tresame there bcj 
** * whether conscigua or nnconacioua) that is tranaitgry. 

Understandj therefore, 'How transient are all com- 
“ ‘ ponent things!' 

“And why? ‘Growth is their nature and 
‘“decay.' These, all, liare the inhcrcDt quality of 
“ coming into (individual) existence, and have also the 
“ inherent quality of growing old; or (in other words) 
“ their very nature is to eotno into existence and to ha 
“brolten up. Therefore should it be understood that 
“ they are impermanent, 

“And since they are impermanent, when ‘they 
‘“are produced, they ore dissolved again.' 
“ HaiiUng come into existence, having reached a state,^ 
“ they are surely dissolved. For all these things coma 
“into existence, taking an individual form, and aro 
“dissolved, being broken up. To them, as soou os 
“there is birth, there is what is called a state; as 
“soon as there is a state, there is what ia called dia* 
“integration,* For to the iinboru there is no such 
“ thing as state, and them is no such thing iis a state 
“ which is without disintegration. Thus arc all com- 
“pounds, having ultumed to the three cluu'actcristic 
“ marks (of impornumcuc}’, pain, and waut of any 


1 Kakklini^ 

* TUHL 


* l>1iniEiiuiL 
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a1>iding principle)^^ subject, in thii way and in that 
‘‘wy, to dissolution. All these component things, 
** therefore, without exception, are impermanent, mo- 
“ moQtary,^ dcspicahln, unstable, disintegrating, trem- 
“bliug, quaking, unlasting, sure to depart,* only for a 
“ finie,® and without Rubsfanoe;—as temporary* as a 
“phantom, as the mirage, or aa foam I” 

Bndethism secs no distinction of any fundamental 
character, no difference, except an accidental or pbe- 
jwiticnal difference, between gods, men, plants, animals 
and things. All arc the product cf causes that haTfl been 
acting duriDg the immeasurahle ogea of the post j and 
all will be dissolved. Of sentient beings, as wc havo 
seen in the third Lecture, nothing will survive save 
tliD result of their actions ‘ and ha who belieTes, who 
hopes, in anything else, will be blinded, hindered, 
hampered in his religious growth hy the most Iktal of 
delusions. 

Is it not interesting, is it not strange, that this 
should be the teaching of the religion which numbers 

^ annttK^. Sefl Jiitaka, i 375; cm 

\W MnfiaftndTiEbliittxa L lOp Emd Maliii Teiggfl, i vL 

“ KhnniikS. Spb Olilpiibrrg’a unto Mi I 5A 

^ litmllv tlopirU^p]/* ITic fL*rma pbyiiU^nd payitOi 

ptpn hy ChildpTs, rIiuuIiI bo coJTOtiiEJil into priyati and piyito 
Buc .T:"it,\fenp 1 14G. 

* TiiTrikillik^ i. 121, wbrr^i tbo ^onl la used ol 

a rart kl out on bshj fitt :i titno only. 
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more odhorciit^i than any other religioii wMoh Iiob 
appeared upon the eartli? To us it seems devoid of 
hope. Is it really so P Must we have a belief in sumo 
personal happtuc^ss that we nurselves are to enjoy here¬ 
after? la it not enough to hope that our eelf-denials 
and our stniggles will add to the happiness of uthere ? 
Surely wo have even so a gam far heyonJ our deserts; 
for WB receive more, inJimtely nurro. than we can over 
give. Wo inliorit the result of the Kaitiiii of the count¬ 
less multitudes who have lived and died, who huve 
stnigglcd and. suffered, in tho long agi!S of the past. 
And if w’c can sometimes eateh u glimpse of the glories 
tlint certainly lie hid hchind the veil of the infinite 
fuluiv, ia not that enough, and more thiin onougli, to 
fill our hearts with, an abiding faith and hope stronger, 
deeper, truer, than any selfishness cun give ? 

I do not know. But there ia at least a poetiy and 
a beauty in tliese things that may open our eyes u 
little to things we know not of, tliat may invite us to 
look into those moitei's n little further. We can at least 
rejoice that the cultivated world is begi nnin g to enter 
upon the fruits of Oriental rescareh in Indian matters, 
and that the habit of Wostcra Jiistorianr of conBideting 
all things at any distance liom the basin of the Medi- 
tammean os beneath notice, and of thus practically 
ignoring the cxishmeo of about two-tlilrds of the human 
race, is beginning to bo bi-ofccn through. It would he 
useless to nttemut to nredict the measure of the iiillu- 
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cncc which this change of standpoint will eventually 
upon on? ideas of history: hut it may be compared to tho 
TCJolts which followed inevltahly on the discoYery that 
this earth was not the centre of the nniTerae. And 
when we call to mind how closciv intertwined are 
TeIigiou3 \TithluBtc»riciJ l>eHcf9 imd argimiGiitB, we may 
realize in Bomc degree what effect may fellow upon the 
TinTeiUag uf a long liistfpTy of ciTilizr tion, indq^ndent 
of Egyptian, Jewish or Greek thought; upon the chi' 
tain being drawn hack fironi a irew dratna of struggling 
races and rival religions, filled with ideas strangely 
familiar and as cniicnisly ttrange. It is not too much 
to say that a New IV^orld hna lieen ouee more disco* 
vered by udventurers :ib persevering as Colnmbua, and 
perhaps at present Gaming as little gratitude as he did 
from his contemporanes; and that tho inhabitants of 
the Old World eannot, if they would, go haek again 
to the quiet times when tho New World was not, 
because it was unknown. Every one to whom tho 
entrancing story of man's gradual nse and progress 
has charms peculiarly its own, will welcome the new 
light} others will have to face tho now facts, and 
find room for them in their oonceptions of the world's 
history—that history which is tho Epic of Humanity. 
Happy ore wa if the strains of that epic are ever 
ringing in our ears, if the spirit of that epic is ever 
ruling in onr hearts! An nhiding sense of the lung 
past whose beginnings are beyond imagination, and of 
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tho long future whose end we cannot realize, may fill 
us indeed with a knowledge of our own insignificanco 
—the bubbles on the stream which fiaah into light for 
a moment and are seen no more. But it will perhaps 
bring us nearer to a sense of the Infinite than man in 
his clearest moments, in his deep^t moods, con ever 
otherwise hope to reach. It will enable us to appre¬ 
ciate what is meant by the Solidarity of Man, and will 
fill UB with an overpowering awe and wonder at the 
immensity of that series of which wo ore but a few of 
the tiny Hultji. And the knowledge of what man has 
been in distant times, in fiir-off lands, under the influ¬ 
ence of idooB which at first sight seem to us so strange, 
will strengthen within na that rcTeixmco, sympathy, 
and love, which must follow on a realization of tho 
mystorioiis complexity of being-—^past, present, and to 
comii—that is wrapt up in every human life 
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appendd: l 


Sp««cB in Fifliuntint m 1530 m Beligiooi III Didei to 

diBCCvar TmLlip nfEirretl to pp^ 4^0+ 

Tha 9p«i>ch referred to in tlus fiiwt Ltcture wbj flat pobit^o oat 
to Ole in Cobbeit's FeiliHmBntaiy MktQrjp, YoL i p- 303^ by my 
(neud Mr. AllAnaoii FiclotL It is there taken word for word from 
Bn ^■Jde^ and anQoymoit^ work, now rare, entitled^ “ Tbe Pkrliimieci 
'* * tory or Con^itutioiial Hietory of Ern^land .. bj saTeral HnndB^^ 
of which ibe iecand edition appeJUfed in 1762. The apoecb ii bd 
uitere&titi" that I need make no apnlogy for ^noting it Id full, with 
the cantexL Tbo [Ktteage Dccnra in VoL iiip d£ the earlier work* 
PPL 57 and fdl 

^'Manj AbuBea which the laity received daily frtnn the Clergy 
** were loudly complMiiol at ; and the King, being nuw willing that 
** they ibotJil be itiictlj inquired into, refEiifod the Eidreas thereof 
to tho Cotmtioiia in the PiuljaiiLenb CamplaintB bbo beiog made 
** in that Honu^ igaiu^t oxactione for Fr(>haLee of Tesiimoniea ind 
Idortuarica j for Flnmlitled, Kon^naidence^ and ageinat Frieete 
"'that were Farmeri of LandB, Woolbnyecg, tha Spi- 

•* htuality were muck oSeuded Lt tkeae PrecKdiu^ ] and when the 
for regnbtihg these Exorbitances were brought bclore the 
** Hauac of Lonia, John Fiahcr, Diahop of Ibchcsior^ nm^Xe a remark- 
**Ah\e Speech agniiist them. Aa ike Dealgp of these Inquliica li to 
^preeetVB on exact IjniiartuiIiLyi wo ihnJf giv>a thlfl Speech verbatim j 


^ Tbi» DfraplkmU were latv wl% aj^kloip BBil BN In Fbl'i AeU 

• nd UdiiyEiieal*^ VoL ii. p. (tdilr 159^1. 
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tjsivehsilitt of heme? 


Qj it U m a frm&Jl Tro»lbe os tliE Life uid DgaUi i^f that 

** 

' if/ Lotdi^, 

M^fTerei aw c^Tfiaip Bilia ^atbibited ogainat the Clergy* «1 ic»ld 
Arrt Cempbinta made ngainat the ViciouanGsa, lLUi^n<e^ 
■■ * Eapscity, and Cmcilty of Biah^ps, AhbciU, PHpsta^ and th&l? 
**" OIKciols^ But, my Loi^U, ni-e jiB vkiou% all iillOj ail ravejioiia 
*■* ^ and zimA Priiwti^ ot Bbhi^pa 1 And^ for such oa ore inch, are 
■**tliew not Laws pKiVided olrcodj ogabat auchl la ihw any 
** * Ahiiat^ that uro do not acek to rectify t Or, con there hs aiioh 4 
** * Reclitication aa that there iholl bo no Abusca 7 Ori ire not Cier- 
**' gy uiuiii to reotify the Aboaei of the Clergy ? Or, abnli men hud 
Joult ivitk oLher Mena MuiLncra^ whila lliuy forget tbelr own; 
pumali where they havo mo Autlionty to oorroGt t If wo bo 
“ * not executive in our Lawa, let cocJi ^Inu auUer Bolimiuoiiiiy ; arp 
^ * if we have nA Fowor, aid ua with your Ati^h^tance, and we abnll 
^ ^ Thonkji But, my I^^rdip 1 bm there k a MiKtlou iMad^ 

^ * that the &mill Monastenaa alioulil bo given np into tho King's 
** ■ Hi^t^dip w'hich mnkea hid foor tliet si ia not ao muck tbo Gund m 
** * the Gwkh of the Church that Li looked aficr* Truly* my Lords, 
^ liow' thk may aotiud in your Hoth I cannot Lelt, but to mn it 
** * eppeats no otberwij^e, tJian ds if our Holy Mother the Church 
^^wen to heceme A Bomlmaidp and now bnmght into SeryiliEy mid 
" * Thnddtim ; and, by little and little, to be iiuite banished out of 
*^Hhoae I>wei!i]ig-P|ecea^ wbkh tiie Piety and Liberality of our 
"^FuraTitthcra, as mo^ bountiful EeMcl4icter% have confciTud iipob 
***her. OtlmrwLac, to wliat tondtjtli thcao portentoua and cuiioiw 
** * F^titiuns from the Commons T To no otiLcr Intent or Furpoae, 
*bnt to bring the Clergy in Couk'lnpl with the Laityp that they 
" * may soixo ihEif Patrimony. But, my lionlSp beware ^^f yuuiaolvea 
your Cuutitry j bowaw of your Huly Mother the Cathelic 
*^*Cbitrcli; tire People aru subject to Kovoltks, and Lntberankiii 

1 Till Llia if JetiD Viiher, Bithap tf Bi}cbeiler,Ju;p by 

13 r. Tfa«^ (I'lniD, LmnldVi, ItieS; 
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•'itwlf waongat im; EemBiiiber GnrniMij umI BoliPinia, 

•' ‘wliot Htseriefl art Iiefalltli them nlremly, anil Isl Nei^tbontt 
•*' Hoij 3 e 4 that are how on Fite teach oa to beware nf our owa 
*■ -iJbafitore Wheiefoto, my Lot^e. I will tel! you pluiily wlwl I 
'*' thint;. thitf oscept y« resist manfaUv, by y™*" Authoritw*, iMa 
“'violent Heap of Mischiefs oflcTcdby tho Commons, you shall see 
Obedienca fiwt drewa from ibo Glct-jy. and SMomlly from 
“' yourtelvea; and if you eeareh into the trae Cnuaea of all these 
“ * Mischiela which reign amongst them, you itsU find that they all 
** * ftdw thrallgh Wint of FuIIl* 

“The sama Authority 1 ttila oa, that tlitf Speech ploBsed or 
“diaplcascd severtl of ths House of Lords, as they were diverely 
“mcllned to forward or flattoi the King's Designa. But, amongst 
"them sU, none made a Beply to it but only llio Dulce of Norfolk, 

" wba Biid to tliQ BUltap, 

“' My Lord of Bochcaler, Many of th«M Words might have been 
‘"well spared; but I wiet it is often seen that tliu gtifalcst Clerks 
not ilwaya ih^ m&tL* 

“ To which tIjQ BUhop rc-plicd: 

“ ‘ Jfy Lord, 1 do not remember any Foola in my Time that over 
*' * proved g?a:vt Clerkp/ 

“When the Lower H&uso beard of iMa Speech, they coBcelvad 
“M great Indignation agidnst the Bisliop that they immediately 
“sent Ibcir Speaker, Audlcy, attended with a Number of the Mem- 
“bera, to complain of it to the King; and to let bia ifiycsty know 
"‘how grioTonsly they thought thcmselvoa injured then:1>y, for 
"‘charging them witli Liek of Faith, as if they had been Infidels 
* ot H&TVlki, 

“To satisfy the Commons, the King «nt for tho Bishop of 
“ llochester to come bofore him; when, being present, tho King 
“ demanded of turn, why he spoke in such a Manner 1 The Prelntn 
*• answered,' That, being in Parliament, ha bpakp his Miu^l freely in 
«' Defencoof tho Chiireh, which ha saw daily injured and oppresee-i 


* TJtt iirtiitlvlWtl ^ FiaJhir. 
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^'hy thQ 00i»mn& PboplOi whw OOic« It Hot not to Ju^%b of li^ 
“ * Monnoia, much leaa to refomt %htm ; he iaiii, ha 

■^ ■ LhuiigLt hiuiuU in bound to defend her in bh that 

u 1 jjjj xk'itMn hi* Fowan' Huwever, tlie King udYiBcd him * to mo 
“*bL3 Words more tempemtelj mother Tiuaa^" which wm all ho 
^ then 6«id to hluL 

“ But the Injury ths CommoiiJi thottght thej had rceidved, by thin 
"raftactiou^ nut m tfafdj dlgeatad; for one of the Msmben^ 
^^miihing uf lliu Godpel Doctriiue bo £1;^ aja the Nobla Hiate- 
iwt to titko a wnaonablo liberty to Judj;^ of Thinga, and, 
Leinj; piqued at tho Biahop for laying it all m Wwit of Faiths 
^^ikwd up In that liouoB^ and npoke in tliie otftK-t: 

^ Mr. Speaker^ 

”*lf none eBo but the Bishop of KocheEtar^ or hm Adherenta, 
“ "did hold thia Languaga, it would less trouble mei but line# 10 
^ ■ many xisligioua md dilTerutlt Sects, now cunspicuouif in the wbeda 
AVorkl, do nut nnly rindicalo unto ihemdelves the Name of the 
** * tme Churchy but labour betwiat Invitaiione and Thrciita, for 
nothing more than to niako us ru^gn out Faith to a simp^n 
^ Obedience, 1 bIio]! crave Leave to propemi whnti thijik £t in thk 
^^^CasQ for ua Laiques and SL^cnlm Ferfiona to do; not tlut 1 will 
** ■ moka my Opinion any Eulu to oUiera^ wbim any better Kxpodic^nt 
^s+tfbaU bo but that 1 would be glad wo conEidortHi hemd* 

“^ufi ibegmateat Alfair that doth or tmiy coiieem ua. 

** * For if, in all Imuiaii Actujjia, it In; liani tn hnd that Metlinm^ 
** * or BVtn Temper, uhkh nmy keep us from declining into KsetremeB, 
'it will hi much idor; diGirdiiU ift tcligiouB Wotship; boih os the 
h Eupposod npUTciwcr, and die Frecipiees mow dAngereua 
** * On every side. And becuuna mcIi iluii U treated by God a free 
«*Citlxaa of Ijio World, and oLUguid to notJiing «o much u tUa 
*'' Inquiry of tbo&a Mcani by whiuh he mnj attain his everlasting 
liappinoB'^ it will he bt to eiarnine to who^s Tuition and Conduct 
*‘*hB commits himacll For as loveral Teacbers not urJy dififejing 


> Lffncl Hiibcrt'i Life of n«iiE| Vlll^ pt 
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*“ Mu lAogtia^, Ealnt, and Ceivinoiif, oc at ^*st in mme of th«se, 
“‘but peiamptory and opposite in tbeir iitofient tlieln- 

* idves^ tmich CifrrtiniBpecdon mn&% n«Gd: Here tbeiit Ukirg 
***hiE Fnwpect^ he ^ball find the» GnMea dlmting bitn to saTeml 

wbatnof the fiiat eatenda no tbin to the Lawa niiil 

“^BeLigiaDa of eioh Man'a native Soil of Diooeae, -without paw- 
*• * ing tbo«e Donnda. Tbfl eixond^ mohing miMtli further, brnnchiM 
‘^Mtself into that iHversitj of Beliguma and Philcia^phica, that not 
**^01117 m, bqt hare been dtant ihi fonnor Tuuea^ untUI he be aUfi 
" * to datcrmiiiD vhlcb la beat But, in eitber of ibeae, no little 
*' * DIffirultiea vrill occur : For^ if each Man ongbt to be Cicenre of aJJ 
*■ * that ia taught at bojne, without inc|iimtig further, !iow t«n be 
btfl C^inEoieDeet Wlion jfioking Abraa^h T^?^^^fl of 
“ ' eTerldating Dainuation ahall be iaaonneed on him, hy the auvetal 
^ * Hiezarchea and Ykihl« Chuti-Jiei of the WorJd, if be belierea any 

* HoctriiM but theira And that^ amongst these o^ii^ Mu^h able 
“ * and Tmdefratanding Peiaotii muy be found, ae m all othtii Aifjlee 

* wiD equal hie Teachers. Will it be fit that be b Jkire (iid luttli 
**^1111^1™! hie own Chunih and EeUginn only, and deserlinl the lent, 
*^^wh&n yet Mankind ia sa niimh yf one Qt^ring^ that it both not 
** * only the rtame Put^ Ctm.munft m God^ but la ooms all from th* 
«**aeme carnal Anceatoraf fihatl eaeb Man, without more Eiainu 
"'notion, Ijclkvn bia Priest* in what leligion HMTerj anrh whi*n 

^ha liath done, caU i.heir Doctrine tua Faiib t i>n the ntlMir Stdi*^ 

* if he must argue Contit^vcfsies bdbiu h.> can ht finltfiheih how 

‘ niudi Leisiiie myal hs uttnin J Buw mneb Wealth and BuUtoncc 

** * muat he coD^mne ! How many Liuguages mwat lia f^nrn t Aad 
■' * how ntM»y Authora mtiuit he reail t Ho w many Agee uiuit be 
*'*louk intol How'najiy Faitlia tnujsL be uaminu f How many 
Expoettious muat he trwufar, and how many Cuontriea mii^ lie 
wiiulcr intOp and hrov numy Dnugetn UiU^t ho mnl I'ricfty^ 
Would not Otar life^ en thtse Terms, U> a pcr^potnial Pon^nnation, 
while i nch Man pwted mlu the others Country to hnw the Wej 
''*tD Heaven, williout yet that lie conJd any nt la^i hud known 
“'o4? trkid elll What reximini then to be done i i|u^t ^ 
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each Pricat, Upon Preteneo of In^^iiiatioD, rcmW tench him, 

“ ‘heenune it might Iw eo ^ Of mijr h* leave all, hecauM it niij;ht bo 
‘otbefwiadi Certainly, to embfnoe all Kol!«ionB, Kctiiding to 
»‘ their Tuioua onJ wjugnant Bitee, Teneta, Tnditiona, mkI lailha, 
‘■‘Uimivjoaible, when yet in one Ago it lere not poeeible, after 
"■incrtilible Pain* and Exponcea, to leein out and number them, 

* ‘On the other Side, to reject all KoligioM indiftsHintly w aa iminotu, 
“‘there being no Uation that in kudb Kind or other doth not 
“‘wiitehip God, w that there will bo a Keceaily to dutinguiHh. 

<■ ‘Woe yet that any Men will be abl^ upon GmipMiwn. to dUcera 
“‘which la the porfectest among the many protosewl in iht whole 
*“W«jrld, each of them being of that large Extont, that no Mnn’a 
“‘IJndoretending will aerve to coni]mihoad it in ita nttoneoft 
“•Ijitiliidc and SiguUication: Hut, at Jiiiitt, thatoTOrj Man might 
"‘yindicate and sever, to hie parti^^llar Bcligion, the anre esrestiol 
■“ind demonstmtire Part* fnnn the t«t, without being moved to 
“‘much at the Threats and Promisoa of any other Religion that 
“' would mate him ohnoiioua, as to depart from thi* Way, there 
“ ■ being no ordinary hlethod so ititfilligiUe, ready, aud oompendioM. 
“ ‘ for conducting each Man to his dHMinid End. Hav ing ihu» there- 
‘■‘foicnjcolk-cUfd himeelf; and together implotwl the AasiHlanceof 
« ■ timt Supremo God whom all Nnlaotia sctnowledgn, he niuet Jabour, 
“‘in the neat placs, to find out wluit inward Mpciw bia Providence 
"‘httlh delivered to riUi-m th« trus not only from ihn false, but 
“ * even from the likely and possible, eaeli of them refiuiring a pecu- 
*“linr ScroUuy and Conaidetation: Neiiber shall he fly thus to 
'“particular Koason, whti^h msy soon load him to Heresy; but, 
‘“altar a due Heperation of the ratire dnubtfuJ and oootruverted 
“■Part*, shall hold biiMcU to common, authentic, and nniveraol 
*•* Truths, and conaeiimintly iftform himself, what in the toveral 
■■ ■ Artici™ pn>iK'«;d to him is « tougbl, a« it is firet written in 
■“the lEurl, Olid together delivered in all the Lews and ReligioM 
“■he cun luar of in the whole Wutid ; Tliia curtainlj «n paver 
“‘decBive him, aimni therein he sludl iiml out how IW the Impres- 
•“.iona of Cod's Whilom and Goodnesa are cstant in all ilauklod. 
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“ *aDd to what T^gwes lits uuiferacil ProTidencc bath dLktefl itself; 

tbua Bscejidlng to GckJ by the sHoe Btcpf be dfiRC^rnii to 
** * Dfl, he E^onnot foQ to encountef tJie T>iviDfl ^Majestyp 

**^eitb&f ought it to trciuhla him if tie finda these Truths 
variouisly eomidicated with DifhcckltieB or Errcnns; siiicep wiEhooi 
*'' insistmg on more Pointa thjiii ^hul ure cU='ftrly Agreed on every 
it wUl bo Lis Part to reduoe them into Mtitheti ami Order } 
which also ia not hard, they biing but few, and apt to Connect 
^^'tioiiT So that it will cotujetri our aeviiral to initiate^ hh 

^**111 tlria Doctrine^ before they come to any particiiliu Direction}* 
**' lust othenrise they do like tho^e who would persnaile ns to 
“‘renounce Dnyligbt to fttudy oidy by Uieb- Candla. It witl bs 
** * worth ihsj labour, arisuretlly, t* inquire how far these utiivernal 
“ * ^tToliaiia will guide us^ l^fore we commit ourselveH to ony of thuir 
*' ^ abvttiiae and suhofa«tie Mor liUp-rnBlumJ and privnle 
■*'’VEevoktiom} not yet but that they Jilao rtmy ehidlengi- a just 
** * Place in mir Belief, wh^m they are d^diven-il ujion warraMtabio 
“‘Testimony ] but that Uiey caunut be underslooil as m iiLililfertmt 
^'^and Infiillible Principles fi^rthe In^truttUio of alt ManliJnd. 

“ 'Tlius, among many supiKWed mfarior nml questionable lUdtica 
*‘*woriihipped in the four Quurt^^rs of the AVoild^ wd *hall liiid one 
** * Cliief so tnught a.^ aU^ve others to he highly reverencetL 
“‘Among tnany Rites, C&romotijea, Yuliimes^ &c^f delivE^red us 
*fta Instruments or Porta of hk Worehip^ ho shall find Virtue 
“ ‘eminent, as jt akne concludes and sntm up the rt^t_ Irusoomi^li 
there ia no Saciamcnt whith is not finally resolved iute it | 
“^good lif^ Charily, Faith iiq and I^ve of, Cod, Leuig smh 
*^*neeft.s 3 ^ry ami es^ntkl I^rtH of Bijligion^ that ail tlie real are 
“ ‘firiaHj clewed and delennineil in thfiu. 

Among the liiony KaiPirationR, Liistnitiona, ami PrepUiJLtimiA 
***fs^T otLT Biiia, laiight in the seVEud Quurlrni of the World in 
*' 'Ktualry we shall find tlmt none ihpth avail without lu-arty 

‘Stirrow for cuif Bhuij uml a true Repentance tcwaiiU Otah wIloiu 
“ “ we have ofrendi-d, 

'“And, hL^^liy, umidht Ehu dlveri Plucpa and Manner* nf He ward 


u2 


^ Sif. I'Jf laiLUlr, 
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wliic}i fnniifir ^gc* liath dfllivfrppd, tto shflll 
**' fifid &Dd's Juatico and Mercj flat WJ liniUed, biit tbit ha cm 
" ■ cKtcnd eithiif of them evuh bejond Di^tJi^ and conse^iiciitly 
“ ■ iw/.m4jaiue or thiitiM eternEJJjr. 

“ * Th^e, tbereforcj u tiniv«n*l and ondoubted Tmthii ihould, 
“ * in my Opirkm, fee first TBceivsd j th^y will it least koep fls froni 
^ * Impiety md AthaiHm, and to^th^r lay a roundition for God's 
“" fctL'iTiee md the Hopo of a better life : Bcaidea, it will reduce 
" * Minds from uncerULll md conlroYierted Painta, to a aoUd 

“ * Practice ol Virtue; or^ wlien we fall from In on imfeigniHi 
i« ‘ aiid Piupoac, tfeso' God *^8 Gni^e, to aniBiid oar ainful 

without makiflg Pardon io cheap^ ur mercBtiary as 

** * aoma of thein da Latitfyr diepw us bo a liflueaJ ColvCiini 

“ ■ and Pnsica; for, wfeon we are agreed ooncoming the denial Caum^ 
Meafla of our Sidvation, why shi)dil wa m idubIi differ for 
■*Hhe fi2dt1 SitHM as I'nuripliia exclude flotliiikg fd FjiitL or 
“'Tradition, in wlisd Age or xMaiiurr sioevor it Inkrvnneil, vwch 
*'" Nutioji lauLj he pt-nuitted tbt ilelief of any pviuft iliKbcln that 
^‘cocjduDith to Glory; without tJuit^ on thin Oxasioti, wo 

to ricamldbe or offi^ml luieh other. The ConmiOii Tmtlia 
*^'ia Keligiun, fonneriy mantioned, being firmer Lkmils of UI^ity!^ 
* Ilian that any Thing emuqjient out of Tmditioniv whether wnlten 
*' URwrittcfli ahould dissolve them; let us thcrefnru e«?bihltfih 
o * iud fii these Catliolic or univeTBpJ Notiotua; they will nut hinder 
“ ^ ua to bidievg what soever doe is fnithfally fjugUt upon the Anlho- 
^'^nly of the ChurolL 6 o tliit whdlier the E^atcra, Western, 
'* * Siortheint, or Southern Taichers, &c-j and particularly whether 
“^my Lord of EochE^tcri Luther, Eccius, ^Suiiigltua* Emamu^ 
Meliinelhan, te.* h* in the Kight, LdiiLios may k> build upon 
‘these Cabfciolic ami inlaJLifek ^Jionnds of Jboligioni as wbatsoevijr 
< Siipfinilrui tuKs of Faith be ruliOid, thraio Fouiidulioim yet may 
^support them.* 

** Thia won j 1 i iT pnintly hikan olbO by those who w'aie still 

'■ t'rieJitlH nr Ehctnh'ji |o the Chiirthof Roma Howe ver, Ihe Majo- 
“ rily fevsng of tho lalU’t *i|iinion, a Rii'fEii'maUoti in Religion wa* 
^ it:Aulved upon, ofl Ikr as was coitybttuul with the m tablishEd 1 t 
**ut the Kiiigiloim* 
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B«li£iaai LLtBrtj ToJiintim « luJd bj thfl erfj BmUHiti. 

In support of tl.e lUegstioti in tfio noto to P ^ I *™« I*™ 
pasHipn* illicit the Tie™* on teapect fm the opinion* of 

othm held gonowUj by huddhiats nbout two thon^nd yeeia baJort 
wligKHi* liberty WB- JKlvoentol by inoInU-d tliinkom in Emope. 


L llrabnisi-jila Sutla. 

The following words m pl*«d. «t the commaticement of the 
Sutta, in the mouth nf Gotame. The Suttn i* the hrtt in Uio 
Dfgha KiluyB, end ti ppolmlilr one of the foiy oldaet •tatemanta of 
the Bnddliiat Dheioimi, « Dcsstriut^ now exUnt It ia still auali 
teed, end Tsry populer among the orthodox Buddhiatt 

“Should tho« who STB not with iia, O Bhikhhus, apoak in din- 
praise of me, or of the Dhmntuo, or of the Snqslw. you nw ii-d oil 
“thnt eccoiiiit to aire way to nnger, honrthuming or disoontont. 
“Bhimld thoae who are not with ua, O Bhikklraa^ apoalc in dispraiiio 
“of mo, or of tba Dlintomo, or of the Saqehis if you wert on ihat 
“KCDunt to he either fsuegBd or dia|ih:awd, it in you (not they) 
“upon whom the dnnEor would foil; for would you then he able to 
“dtscriminito whether what they had spoken was right or wrongT' 
“ Not an, Lord ?' was the faply. 

‘■Should people eo speak, 0 Bliikkbua, yon ahoold explain any- 
* thing ineomet in what i* said a* being nioortect, and should "sy 
*' ‘ Thia is not correet! thia ia not so t tide ezisU not amonE tta, « 
‘“not found in na f' 
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2- SfrTflTilh Etlict 

Ock infirripljons it is siiiicieni to tlio rcaJnr Lo 

M Si'rhirtV itrpt^rtutit wurkp pUiLlisck Lfa Ift^^criptintiB dr 
vbfro all frpna-or autbcrillL^ ora Tbe 

>' v-fc nib Etiict tuiifi ok full-ufws s 

Kiii^ PiyodABl, bclared of th& desires ihqt a|[ tbb necta 

dwell (at liberty) m ntl pliicei. They nil indL>«d eock 
^^lequully) after the subju^^lioa (uf on6*M self) tinil jiuritj of hi^tirt: 
’^Lhou^li the people me fickle in their ilmH ami ficklii in tlicir 
"atUclimeJkta Tliey may pur^je, in p^tt qt in whole, the 

‘^ojiii they set before tliem. And let every on^ wlittbtT he rctceivo 
^^abiiml^nt alma or Iwive imlf-c-inito^ purity of heurt^ thmikfijl- 
'* and fiimnezia of Ioycl That Le always eacelknL^ 

3. Aenka^a Twelfth EdicL 

'^King 1‘iyji^lEiBi, hrJovod the ^nh, him ours bU sects, holh 
^*iwdviw Jitkd laynjen: he h™jurH them with auil with pyery 
*' kind oi hyiiour+ But the boluveLl of Hie alliiehcid tiol so mm h 
''^wvi^lit to aims and hOBonrs ns to (the desire) that tlie Qaiuo 
'^and (Lho moml Tiiluai wlih'h cmi) Uiu uasfiiitkLd [lartof llie tea.i hin^ 
fill may JiierfiaMe. Kow the proaperity of this essazitial jiart 
**Df the teiiAiIiBig til oJl the sir (a (ii ivti-lvc^), U b* trueT, |f rent diversity, 
licit thi^' is the ono foiindfitL'Uiii uf nil, (that In to ray) mcdcmliEiEi 
^4th Hpoucli; tliiit t^hoiild he uri pniidn^ iif atisi own Bcrt mill 

^"dfcryiiiy Lif crtbiiT tliat thrrre ^hriuhl W no deprucinimn (of 

^* oth^rbJ willioDt cauBC, but, on the coiktmTy, a remlcrin^ of honour 
“ to othor senta for whab^viir ciuAd licinonr due. Ity le doin^^, 
biiih tJiifc"'H own et-ct will lie bi.'lj*c!fl f Twarii^^ mid nllipr sceu will 
hufnllh'il; hy aalin;^ Cftljurwiift't ■oieViPwn w>ct will be dciilroyL'd 
'^ininpitin^ i'<ln r.< WhtNifever fyullfl lib nwn jy^et by lleciyiii^ 
'^othiir«« diHQ^oo doijbtlirs.f out of love fur hia own soet^ tliLuldn^ to 
'+>|iii.‘iiH abiEii.i.l the fii 4 n'‘ Llo'njvr lint, on tha oMutrury, ho hifkicEs 
^tho nioi^ Ml kojiiry upon his own sect, TljorcfoTe b nmconl tho 
in that all ahould bcKEfp and love to hem. ihu ductilnci 
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« (XHuudidk) of each oOier. Thus u it the desiire of the hoWed of 
**thc gfidji that every sect riioald be wdl iutnioted, and ahould 
■ religion that la lovely* So that bU, TflMtovet Uioir 
belief ahonld be that the beloved of the guda attachea 

""less weight to alma and to homoutt than to the deaire that the 
“ipsod name, and the moral virtues which tine the essential part of 
the tooidang of all aeetf^ may incTvaee. To this end do the mini^ 
^^Mira nf religion everywhere atriv^ and the i^fheers plami ever 
^^women^ ftnd the lnApectora, and the other o£dJiiJB. And this ia 
*Hbo fruit thereof; namely, the proaprity of his own sect and the 
** exaltation of nllgion gfinerally." 

Then* ia no rvtord known to ine in the whole of the long history 
of Boddhixm^ thmuglieut tile many ctmntriui trhere its MIowdib 
liuve fHvm for each Icngthenetl periods supreme, of any pcrsecation 
by the Buddhjata of the followers of any uther faith. 
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PALI TEXT BOCIETT. 

GOMinTTSB Of MAHAiJEMSCit* 

iTflu. Th*imr—W, W- Htjvru, C LIl1>* 

ft. ft Irwk CMfi, Trtipi*i 

Fnfwor pAUJWtt He^iiSu 

Pr. OLPPMMtifl, Kj.il. 

f, W, Eaii BArm*. C'A«r«jM. 

(l^FiA pdwf to ■Sf'isiri to JAfir .Mtor-) 

A P^S Tnifc Bodoty hi* heen itaHe^ on th« luwW of th* Eirly 
Eiiglwh Tail Societr, in ordar to luider wiciauhk to rtodanl* tb* 
nail rtnrta *f llw wriieat BudiUuat llumtim new lying nnedited 
and piwtawilly uhiwbiI in tiia vannna MSB. Bcalifitod thiragnaut 
the Public and UniTBiily Lib«ri« of Eumpa. 

The histaricol iiupailAiiw rf the« Texta cm sowcclj he enggS' 
nted« sithor in neapect of Uicii tiIv i tot the bieloiy of folk-low, OT 
of wligtotH o» of languoBc. It » olicMly cerUiii that they we» cU 
put into their prceent fotm within a vety limited peritid, ptohaWj 
extending to kae than n century and a hidf (about B.C. tfO—350). 
For that peiiod ihig' have preserved for ii* a woonl, 4 uito uncnnituii- 
neted by any oukide iufluonca, of the overy-day beliefa and ouatoma 
of a peopio Doaily rektod to onrmlvw, jnat a» they were paaeing 
tUtough the first alsgoa of nivilisati’jn. They are our best antbocitioa 
lor the early lustoiy of that interoating syslam of t^igion ao neulf 
alliad to Miue of the btmt apocuLitioiia among onnolvca, and which 
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hn infloeiyrHl to powarfall/^ and for so long a tifn^ to grtHit a pop- 
tton of tb« bumim race- 4 lw sytiejn of religwn whioh we bow call 
liaddhitiTL And in the of speech they conlmti ununpcwilkablo 

evidvncse of a atige in niidway between the Vedic 

and the variom uiodeni fonns of speech in India. The aa^ired boukt 
of the early Bnddhisto bava preserved to ns the aole raootd of the 
only religiouB movement in the world'* hiatory which beaw any close 
meinhiance to early Cbristiiuuly j and it ia not ion mneb to any 
that the pubUcetion of tliia unique litoraturci will be Be Iw Impcif- 
tant for ihe study of history^ and eapoclidiy of rBllgloiifl history, than 
the publicalioB of tlifl Vedas bos already been, 

VThen wo cab to mind the paMioante paticoce with which weli- 
woTtk and loss important stndies ere piimted among ni^ U ii matter 
for wonder that a nearly nnwarked mine, where tho nnggeti of 
eati still be gatbersd on the sarfoce, should thus far haf a renmiiied 
negtectod But ibers is no endowment of rs^reh among ue. The 
weU-wtjrn atudies alfcitd the mean* of livelihood ; and acholaia may 
well bs eacuted lor preferring work that brings immedinto rs'iCiid, 
to emb&rkiiDg in difficult snd uotned rnidertakings^ There haa olni 
been hitherto a want of reliable in Europe from which to 

edit Pai loita. But this difftculty ia now very nearly Oforeomo j 
■nd diiiiEg the last few ynare the nninbor of scholon who havj 
turned their attention to Pali bis conaiderably increawd. 

The Society cm now therefare look forward to publishing, within 
a no very distant period, the whole of the texts of the Suttn and 
Abhidbamma Fitakaa. Professor Fsosbbll having completed the 
Dhommapado, ia already :E&r advaiicod with bis ediUon cf the Jittoka 
Book, the lougwt of the text* nf the ButU Fi(Jika; and Dr. Olden- 
berg hu the Viuaya Pipika weU in hand. Iho retnaitiing texts of 
the ri(*lta» lend themaslvea easily to distribution among vorimit 
e^titona Tha project haa been most heartily welcomed by echokm 
thiDughnut Europe j and Pmfewor Fausbdil and Dr. Oldenberg 
(when their pre*cot ntidartakings are completed), Dti Moni^ Dr# 
TrEncknftr, Dr. Thiessen* Dr* Jrankrurter, Dt. Hultecb, Prelswr 
El Bit Kuhn, PiufessQT Pischcl, Dr, Edwonl M illlar, Profeswr Win- 
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difichj Profenor H. Jacobi^ M. Uxm Fcer^ &L SeiuTt, Profeasct 
Kara* Professor LAnman^ and Sir. Rh)5 Bavidst hov* nlrewl^ 
pledgni tbemjselrAS to tokc part io the imdertoking. 

It U jsjopoflcd to incluile iji lHw SodetjV tmm ihnw of the more 
importiint of the Oorlier Join otid unmnonicfll Budilfiut teits which 
niiL^ bo AxpecM to throw liyht on th& t«ligiou3 ing?emiait imt of 
which the Pitakos AFuee. 

Aiialjsoa m English of tlio publLsbod Texts, Intiodkictiniia to 
them, Catalpgnm of IfSSxr Indices^ lih>fiHanu, iiid Xotes Jind 
Queries DO. eail j Buddhist Hiitoiy^ will appear fkim lime to titua 
in the Society# Jowmol. 

lj.ter on, the hope also to pmblieh Trsnalations of all 

taxts not elsewhere tranBbteii Etit the aeti^ of trxntkbtiMns 
frooi the Simrvd Btmkn of the Pofet, now biding publiche«l at Oxford 
under the editorship of Profei^r M&x M killer, hua already found 
inootn for a rerfeiiJia of iho grmter port of the Vinaja ri|xku, and wiU 
find iDom for otharo. The 8odinijr tleair&i to be airictly subsondunt 
to that scries, and will only deal, ki the way of tronslotbrn, with tlniso 
hooka whleh do not appesr in the Soered Iluctks of the KusL 

The twenty'SUC bocks of tlie and AbhidluLmma Piiaka^i ore 
wriitaLE in the Ceylon mannscripts on alnmt 4000 palm-kaiw. llhu 
Vinnym Pi^ka, u edited by Br. OMonhen^p will Lio ];Frinteii on abimt 
1600 pages Bto, and it oocnpiBS about DOO similar pulm-L^avas. AlH>ikt 
7000 pag^ bvo crighi tbin^foreto he ouiikient for the whole gf tlia 
work ; and the cost of printing this quantity of Pidi text in Eonum 
choraolats will be about XLTGO. 

It is projxwsd to raw* tho sttm in two waya. In the first plaeai 
tbe Bu bscrlption to the Booiety will be One Guinea a year, or Five 
Guineia^ for six years, due in advance No vbnr^e will be iumIs for 
postage!^ an.d this [loyint.^ v-il I entitle the sutsjeiiber to a. copy nf 
■11 thoM. puhlkcaticiu of the Society i^nblkliEfd duiiiig the year for 
which he imbscribeB. In the second pLire, it is hojanl that pel^oiw 
who ata desitoua to aid the i^bjecte of the Boeiety and whn do not 
require to tecc;^ Its publications, wiE givD donations, to Iw 
apHLud, if Dcces^rj^ over a U'viii ef yvann. Xhough the Sucietj 
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liu only juit bspn clArieil, A tojj enjcnura^'in^ number of mh- 
ficriben jdrcAdj cdidi? forw^u^l, imJidling tnnnj of th^ li^ilitkg 
OrinJfiliiluit? auil irDifCT^ilj Libmnal in Eurjjrt^ ; aLk-l lliia iiuinLirr 
will lioubll^ incrpase bh iJ^fs SfiGU'ty becuni-^ l*vttiT linikivn. I'lit 
olihuugh ftiti>iiA ate dr. ,Aj in liaml lo en^il'SH- llis' >?o«k ty 

to go to witK tLt: fir><t ^ ulmm* (witicb will ajipeir eiirlj iii'itt 
y«r), ji cannot liutw ki be ablt m di-pend cntinslj upm HiiljKTip 
tioif^. A ootubut of i!iiiiatlLin{i^ varying in amotint fn^m Kve tn n 
hutkdred iKiundo^ bflva aJreiuly iHHm I'niJ or promi-iDil; bi \ aUmt 
i^QOO iDHjre, reckimiii^' cocb pm^nt snbsh:riptitni at k'li ytrarn' v;kiuo^ 
will bo m^uired if iha niidciljikijig ia to bo corrirtl out n biir^ 
aecomplbhini^nt tliat Iho diatinruidicd ^htilofs 

wbow munea a[k|)eii.T in Ibo abovo list aro willing to work without 
pecuniary rswonl of any timl, it wntihl nothing hm tlion a dw- 
grace if luch an object wlto alloWLKl Lk fcdl tLroug1i| In ao wt^aJlby 
a eountiy u Engbunh anLill on RiaonnL 

Ab tbo pTipe to non-Kubstctibera will I'o abikUt dnuMe the amnuct 
ol the BubsK^ription, all inteiidiijg ^iiWTih^m oru tv 

their lubecriftion at nnce t« the Ht^mrory SecreLury, with whoiJk 
jntondii>g donors ore nHi[M?ctfuJ|y urjed to coumiuiLicate without 
delay. Bio dot qui etto daL 

The following gentlemen have kindly CfiOf'cnU'd ki set as agt^nU 
for tbe receipt of suWriptiona : 

Mrrlim —PmfetMr OtxkinBk:Ra |.GntiLlna«r Sutvbh, Na. .tSL 
Rrfsit Lmckiix {Ratr Hfimiiwrtr, 

R. Req 41141 MmUli w, IhTlv}. 

J^armil- J, A. bartB, ERq. lOtjd falJ nlwiiiC?, IIURH-T MiKvriLi.1^ Kni.], IUd^l 
^ toRI-HMIT ALARJYtilH Ikp^k^k. 

Lj.liJUSr, lliirruij 

The princijieJ coiitrnia of the lit>,£ voliiine will he wd«"tiHl ftHFin 
thfl Tlicro* and TbofLgathn hy Prof. OUJetdn'rg* the Acaranga 
Bntio by Frot Joeobii the ^lula- and Khudda-oikkbii by l>r. 
Edwafid Mullefi the Dlgha ^"ikiya by Dr. Morris ami Mr. Ehya 
DovidOf and the Anguttarn Xikdya by I5 t. Morris. IW. Win- 
dioch ha.*? undertaken the Itivnttaka^r I'mf. Kcm thu Jalaki- 
niali^ and Pnif. lanmHu the %'usiaddhi-magga. 
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BflfnttiOAi to Eo^blrtJk u in !n Ui4 KiU GnHait 

la th« Boob of the Gmt Deceeoo, L Sp 0p 1Q| GoUrai ia Hid ^ 
iiETB deHiibed to Ananda a so-called Mirrot of Trotli^ which^ if an 
elect discip'la potBaea^ he can |rcedLct of hunaeLT that lerluitli as tn 
jjiiniial^ or aa a ^hoet^ or in anjr plooa of woe,, ^ Tendered imposalhlo 
for KLin. Tba Mirror of Tmtli ia oowficioiuneia of futh in the 
Buddha, tne Dhimimn, and the Sa^ba | and the whole doctrin* in 
allied to tbo Chrifitian doctriDe of the final pereeverance of the 
itkinta, 

The FaBoa-gatiyo, cr Five States into which the mnooDTarted 
man can be le-beimp ate pnrgatcrj, the animal kingdom, and the 
coEhditum of ghoftts^ godo arkd men, Thea* Five Blatea ere refiiiTod 
to in aerml ptasaages of the Suttoa. 

In the fifit Vagga ot Chapter of the Sotipattiaa^yntta of the 
Sn^y ntta Nikaja occitre the fi:illow1iig passage : 

"What though a king of king^ O Ehikkh^Up who Ima exfirdaed 
“ mle and scTereigiity ovar the foor eonlJnaiita^ on the diesolntian 
"of tha hodj, after death, be ttAiCm into a happy sU-to in heareop 
" into a itate of nnicjn with the TIvatiqea Gods, And there, in the 
"Grote of Delight* aurroimded bj aowdii of hcoria^ ehottH pa» hi« 
** time in the pofiaasaloii and eiyoyment of the five pleajaie* of senBit 
" If he be not pNfHtseasod also of the Four Qualities he is not ast free 
** from (re-birth in) purgatoryi or in the aDimal race, or ae a gboat 
" Ha ia not dellraied, I from (tt^blrth in) evil aUtca. 

" And what though a disciple who haa entered upon th* Excalletit 

Way (an Arija-aavako) live upon morscla of food md in much 


ee-bistr as as ASntAt. 
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-poverty; Tl'bahe poNBoead «f tho Foni Qualities ko b art ft™ 
« from porgatoiy, md fcoo life v an animil ot A gk**. He b eet 
“ iwe, I aaj, from lio-kirtk in) of vrae, 

-And yfiait ™ H*™ J"™ Tkey a« fWlK in th* 

-Buddha, in the DhammA, «ad in the Sa^ta, md the pncti™ of 
•■thnea virtu® which e» nnhioken, intact, nnapottod, nnblemiahed ; 
“which make men fi«, and ue proUed by thewbe; whicli am 
« nttluniBhed {1^ the deeim after a faturo life, or by ■ bdkf id the 
-dBcwy of ontwerd note) j and which in oouducive to i^h and 

“holy thoiifhtB," .... i*f 

Iha laat elanaa ia one of the rtook dewripfioae Ji the higher Me 
of the mondity of the Nohle Path. Compan the Book of the 
Great Deteno, L ll, ahuva, p. JL 
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Ori^flii qg 

T Eun mcleibte^ to my fklher for fuUawing tif>ta tm 04g?ii^i 
to HelBmpaycihqe^^ 

FoUiulIiij of Ci&^Breii, who sufTotod niftrtyrdoni A.R 30&, in ha 
“Apology for OfJgon,'^ whicbj with tho excoptiea of a fi'-w 
frognifints^ only Biirvires in & tmoilatioti madv. by RuRtitm of 
Af^iiikiB (died A.D, 410)^ thia pxpkuu ihz poaiticiti Uken ap by 
thL^ gtoBt Aloxandriju] upon tlic subjifoi t 

"^ITie most toctml chiM^ k thot of fiiTiraM^aruatJQ (traon- 
)nL-cir|.H>rBtiLin)^ tluit the tnuisniutiLtii^n of HouLt* *• To which, 
" aft Wfl bore done with re^^d to other chArgefl, we will n^ply in 
biri own wooli* Hti tb^u qgoiei Origcn os inyin]^^ Put these 
“ things, so for AS We Rrg cnneemed^ are not dogmata hut spoksii 
of for tb« enke of dbcim^ioii^ and that tlr^jr msuy be 


* Bf. in m^ne. PaIt'pL Qrase. XriT ^06. ud Bcwlk, Eelijt it, 

T^ir |nWA^ tm Oiken fnw k)m Dv FTiacipiti^ u fi, is t».a xL, 

t¥«aiULk4lvbidi ut^m niWlFrvt hr Ulmiitike Ib tke A btUNii^ffDB 
Ctii^kiliAa Ifikhriiirj, 70: llilmk Lii«i Uhm tIgvi ht hyao nie&D!i te bg 

^^Adskklted which tame bK want BbSMWktity i^vmtKv »b 4 mi-LDtiiikt va. tMt 
'* BDuii il^SHfiri ta rittarli a pltrh. at hliuatnctsl. ihM% Uiey t«rg^l tli^V ntinul ivitHn 

Jlguklf, ud iLik inhi Lke camlilkia al jimIoimIm, ^liJbcr of 

*• jikiJl ^ anti In iBiiporit at th^ thtofcrtlaiui Lbajr j qkUkte tntan pr^MnwIad 

ilAtciuHili of fieripLurG^ a*, tknt a bnit, ta P'liLdi a wonmn hni Dnnamnlly 
** prqatil')it«4 bcfittlb ^ cfiunllj iviltr with the wwnnn, asd ^ali he 

^'^onlOTil tv tv itqflBd ■ w that a htill whi-^ ■tHfce* wiih tw ikall bi p^t ta 
death la Ihc mrnv way; Of xvnU tho ifvaVTaf of BaliiauL'B ai^ wbea IJgd opeaftl 
" iu WOuMi, avf Iha damh Imt ol hindfit^ AJuvtfimrwUh htij&afi npraetd 

"■tke itaadfarH of iIh; pHifiliditi. All of vhLah anaertkcma w« ii«A aoljr da qaL nwi ve, 
*'■• b4kiT M Wuif cvkU'xry bA our baU^f, wa retuba amii rtjcL'i.'^ Tha oi^Bjaal (Irotifc 
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■Tifl proceeda t£» allepc foiiF ntliai frfllm hia writifig*! in 

proot tliat ha really held them to ba fiilM. 

1. Fmm OrL|^n'» s&vpnth book on the GtJSpcl Mcomling to 
Matihcwr “SoTOi'i indued, have boon of llie opinion that tho hodI 
“of WM the sune M that of JohDi betMiae it ia e&id He is 
“EUae Tbieh wna to eoma For linoft said He ie Eliaa, 
“they thuiij^dst that it eould not Iw referrod to anything else iban 
“ Ilia floul; ond, fp>ra thi^ saying alone almoat, they bmagUt in the 
^*dogfii4 of ihflt is, the transmutation of mabi aa if 

**iiefma hiiuaL'lf were coni^rmjng this* But it ought to h*ive been 
“teen that, if thid were true, something similaT ebould be found 
“in nuuij writing of Uus Prt>j?hrUi ^il the Ckrepel^ ss Vi^elL . i, n . 
** It should be ihIUolI that, acconliug to wluit they think, the Ltana- 
uiuletion of maU tokea plraKw hi'fiu.^ of piinfl:; for what sin^ waa 
“ Llki! soul of Elina tTnroniuti'it iuh^ dohn< whnse birth pre^lietrd 
by tlte Very angel by whoij- Lliiit nf ifowit* IiVlio I Hul#' iliuii la it 
“ nut modt evideirily fubf. Mi it he who wrus so jPtirfiH't not 
“lo even ta&ie tluii di nih whiuh ib ctamiinni to sJI, sln^ul l 
“ U> a tmuftiHLitatirm of which aixorvUng to tbetr BJiegation 
“CiLumit take phiue este[¥t bes oiiso of 

!! Fiijtii the eJuvcntli ha k ul' the work* ^rhere OHged 

nl|ogi?jj thnt the opinion tluit nw ^laased over from human 

lNn*ii.ija into tliu bodies of aniniih,” to be iLmt of thoee who ato 
strangers to lln^ uaLLoIie fsilh,” ami eKphiitiS his own to 1 h% 
“ tJkiit as it is the virtue of the iiiinil that besttawH nn any miin 
“ Uiat he may buuume a son of Ci>h so it is evilneaa of mind 
that, acctu-dilig (a the uudiuiily uf Scripture^ luakea any 


a glfn^ bj Mi<jn]t l|ii. nli 4 ta(4«r ojjilrfamd l?y ^ifip^ruf JuitlluuB ^JHeou. 

Fftkiirc-li A.P. u oMtai, inaiSula vitb 

fl-^Lndn- 

U iitfrthu in flt« Ps yrincEpIlii ifaat Jrrvfni wKien in hiiilfltfr lo 

Avitup (Rri. 1L4, at. Site i. th 3a Mipii!, FftttftL Imt siil* IUtJ3], i»e 

ftquifii. Orij-Th Biiirb ■! PiiElvIiifi km Llwqfi [unonJing Ld EtniaiuL Tkt Usteixf li» 
Uititr u c. A.D. 410. 

^ U.x. ia h-l 6^10. Tlllii aalj^ flirTiTHi in ib« tnuuilatiui at 

Unltnua. 
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^ &n«to \m called & dog j" JMid that numner are tha.deel^ 

** uniiorLA uf oiLher dumb animala to be twadeiAtoiML" ^ 

3v I'nmi thfl tMitfienth book of the aame wotkt whara^ apeaku^lf 
again ol tha cue of ELina^ Ong^ nap^ata hia dummdatioiL of tko 
dogma of tha tEEnamutstion of aouU,"^ aad doaeribai it u 
nnknoTn to iba Qnutdi of God^ and ooe that DeitHer wav 
^ dalivefed bj on apootla nar anywhere ippeara in the Scriptniea." 
When comniQiitiDg upon the ihall go bofora him in 

the aplrit of Elins^ and eonteodlDg that ft was not Baad id tbo 
■onl of Kliaa in otdoE that ^nif'ffw^drvffic aboold have do plaoa'' * 

^ f}f«k k Ie UiBu, n a ailL BbJ Ikalbp i-a iv. 904 

ttirtiilLiu diKOHi tb« mm4 ■dhjctt at gitai ItHi^'lip ]>t Aaliai^ a. 03; ** Haw 
iMi^H Lv tlia tbiit tuttoui aval cunM bf vajr utuu ut dl be tnaa- 
^'f«TTVi{ Id EkhIh, ivta wIlcd thej ue mpiKWid inieiiutB, Accardiaf Id ttv 
pbUdvapfaerip nt of the ntMtiDm d lt« «llvm«(l4. Now Wt tia tippm^ ilpH the 
m\ wflilber witafp Cf wuplrll^ fir dr, ar lEftt; m uuat nai targH 

** ftmi dl tilt arLlcfckli in Iheir Hreml kiodv hvTi fimperttH vbhh ■» appoiwd ta 
(Hputim dejMiLla. Than air Ikv ai44 aiiEaiiilv ue dpperiut An. 

«I Ia Ilka DwiiDEr. Umk tnalnrea an Ito water wkiah an ia tkair 

'^luinn aAd u|ilHa. .. Bo, Rfiiim mtat neb cnatvrm an TfTpOHri 

blanrl mhkk kavi wrap 4f Eli huM . Tim 4fi|aiaed la ap^cit $m thoM 

** matiLwe which •oera %o ka«« aa mptnltim. «« ■ ^ Oppoaedp lUTeciTer^ to air 
BJi tbi^ ^rcaltma wkloh dwj* Ihw naEler udl aoflvr water ud aerstf 

linliilie air. .. +. Ttisa cm^aft^ ^ an thon thiia;^ irhteh an dtfaer wbotir 
■^1 hLLad^ or pupw i^wi Tdr tha dackoH mtlj. * . , , 1 auintaia that, d vkkb-^ 
'^■HTET d tbr Man-i&faliAaod aatam tfaa kvDiai lOiil Ei n^ppoacd, it wanJa oat 
kata hHo poadUe for il to paito l^r atw forma lala aouiidi m amtnrj to nob 
'' of ikfl Kpazata utartiL to beitov an oricia bj tta pawB&io mi thm baiafm 
*'fnia which Ei wmiki baweto beexdudod and nj^iotod nthar than to la kdaiELlod; 
n^red, hf reajDa of that onpod nnimHtljf wllob wa have iu|]fMiBiHl it to 
ihm, aipEtii, 1^ n^AHB af tho ntMoqueot contrarieljp wbicb 
^'TtHHlw frvm tha dcrvEopinKal uueiienihlt fiwia oeb Rvird aatim." 

imina farther anEuioeal La m dm i.La? iirdiLi bt mdud^ bj Hrjia^ 

** allkoEq^ lOfQfi iDEQ an wnkpanii (o Iba Leuta benaio of Lbtir cb^iwctTri 
'* pautvm ud panullv - r , - El tloea oot on tbia aocoanl fol low Ifaal m^ieioJi 
••pawVMtM b««Die kita^ kwd peTwim EH lempaifwi onoi putban, |po4 im 
ibGepi,. lalkatita osb awdEcw^ aai'l chaue deji dema, at If the aell-iaoMi mb- 
■^if4#ao#d tbi ioal at^wben repealcU EU owo natare in iho praiptftiia of Hit 
^'aniauli (Eotii wbicb it paaredh'^ Dr, llalnp' Trabil. AntE-Vi-oaaa CbrEe- 
kiaa LEbrarj, iw. 493—497, TeitdLko wHiliaui Ibo diaesuaioB ia th* fcL- 
lowiai dupOf^ 

'* The originil ‘Drub i» ^ria by Mlfiiui, a^E dlt IfHPl. EiLber Fdia^ioi of 
nuAtaiM lire tbe luhitajiea ef tbj piaiahv- TartoliLfin awErLIi^ lha cua d ihi 
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i. From hii^KKik on the FtOTcrbi: assertimi that wulfl 

" ara traMfynned &oni hodiea into othiir bodioa bmiuj to hnTo 
** ocennod to iome of thoao aluo wlio aplKAr to helievo m Chrifit, 
in of flume pwisagca of fiacrad Scriptiiri^ thty oot 

« nndetitMDding what k written. For thej do not olserve how a 
** m m may liecome or made a cUiokcn^ or a hors^ oi a midei and 
» thej thoogfat that the human flou] k tianffintited into the bodies 
" of catth^ jnit ae they thonght that it aornectmeB asatimed th& body 
" of a Tiper.“ The pusage now becomel ohecuti, bnt tbo meatilhg 
ip|>Hn- to he* that thia took pi™ juat ws the devtl took tho 
fora of a w&JiJeot, which if they pay. they onght aJso to aaj that 
ho aometm^? takes that of a dragon or a licon," * 


myimiat dfriT^d tom ^ mm ^ EUm to Itt ftsUmn tf C*rpoi«toi 
■■wli«nih«y n f*•"»"* to IftVQ Lei?ii rspnlJkified ia Je^Iib M to siftba cm- Loni'i 
^itatomsal ipCAw tor Ibrlr Itufj -bf iMiTupatton ii^liEU ha niii, El Lai il 
"o«Bi alre^ajt tliiv ki#w bha niit; uJ ifuti, in unKhn- iwvi«^ 
”ABd I! wSl! It* tbU U Bllni »*■ tni to e'.ia^. 

** W#U, Ibcb, «■ fl ntilljf to a F/ibagamui bom <ittt Lhii Jrwt ap|rrTRiehed JellB 
“Blthlb# InqnirTt EIImI anl inpt fatber in ilitfwaiwaot IbaDLnne 

t will jna Elijjab tbn TtobItiT "n>t Snsi, 

^bavBrvF, li. tout tl^r mototfior tmumiErmllen i^alil^tP too 

*• imH qf' ton ml wlikb bjul iJtod ImE mA iii ixHtn. In aw fltoiif 

“ Bai k to ttjne ifito, n« altar ^ulllLtif Mf fin tbq wiy of dyinsii bal 'itfi'- 
''hli traadaCivB {or rvanWal viLiiDB^ ajrSn^): aUi fit tht piirpo»-o ot beios rcatoiad 
**to toe hodj. fa™ which he hail not dn^iartwl. bflt far Hi* pisrp™ af iiTiritiflff 
" toi wafU fiirw which he wu iruarktotl; not by wtj of Josmntog a Bto «Ltob b* 
kid ftiMe, Irtit A luililliiw pniph«T. ... * Wow. Hitrrfr^. rouJil Jobs h* 

" Hii^ T Ton haTBytakr aniwar ib toe u^ri WiDintiiHiii^i?^ A niJ bo rha^l p 

'^heJora the pe&Jile* aaji h«; U the i|>lrto amd powet of Hilie.' aK 
‘^(otowto) in hhl »bt and to bk haij. Tbcoe eubtoun* irf, k toe imnr^li 
*'prD^j of each ImUTliltial- whilrt Ibo apirit and power an hfntam^ to 
^CEtaruf gifla liy too (TM* at flod, *Jail » naaj b* ImufarTcJ to aaolber pacaon 
MaHawling tfl. the parpoa* anJ wiU -at toa AlTiikhty+ ■ ■ ■ ■ fM the jBaaJg. ii_ a 
4Mp m. 

* VLtr 6J3^ ’RiLfiptaiag* al»fialy ianpivei in the: toiapinMcw at liulkiilu 

]d the P« Prlnoipiia OrEfaa mawftk oa nf Ih's* |AW^ I Cor. ar. 28, 
utollawi: toeo, llkpnmiTaBJ ibat in lb*« hI <3od will be all in all* 

men are not t* auppartt ibat anibukit oithiD ih«p or atluir nttlai, rama In toil 
fbd, ]mt if be inpliid ibaiGod dwell even in inln-ili, vhetho? ebiep 

ath^r calUt; and wOf toe, wilk i^kea of wood or atannip Int it abonlil I 4 anhl 
'‘that ftod ia in tom aka, ,,,. Let na thea to^nin what all thnae tolnta AeW 
*'whid] Qod ia in benuae in all. J a» of lb* aplnioH that iJia BiprmkDj by whlab 
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fallDwiDg pfli£ 34 kgn frotii FiiHiLdiios himjsi&ir oh a 
Euljeci may nut bo witliout mtonja:: ** Soma think that bodies 
*'linviiig been prcpaiad kt\A faitfiod In tbs womb of wntn&n, tune odi 
" pTfefietii> thiin inua-Ediat^j sanla am ci^atcd and iiu^crted in the 
■^already formed body i nnt to say thoi this oaimcit ba pm?ei from 
"ScriptuFE—^ iLom who hold it dc in meosura acensa tha righteous- 
*'iieia of tli« Cndttof, bocanse ho does not oqimUy mp^igti to -JJ that 
*'lA Uke sniTDimiiiDgs of life (sequa^ vilffi ccmvcraationcfl). For 
^‘iminedialely that the Aotil wob eumted^ whon fta yet it hid earn* 
'^mitted n& it is iiuorted, if it eo ha[Jpo1)I^dp li^lo a blind 

^^body, or one that vraa utheTWlse ireak; Home, moroover (ftro in- 
^oerltMl) into hsalthj bodlM^ nnd othuta into more iLlioate onea 
To EoniB also long time of Ufa ri ii&Bi^Tiod, to others fl vary bhuit 
^'ono, HO t44at iometimes as zoon aa they were bom they T^ere 
“ejcpoilfld fiom tho bofljf njid s ufarooverj ana led into rude 
*^and borbwus sattowndbijr-, atiJ.’ivhDrD thi-ro is iiotLiis^ liamon 
**or honourable, and whero on impbiua partiitil tiainui^ ii supreme. 
" Some^ however, are bondiHl ovot to hoiiOiiiablc JUenp -'obef, hunionp 
*-^and whore the oLaervaticin of hiiuuin lawe flouiiahts; somelimee, 
toe, to leligioiiH parents wlwro tliey (bsve) a noble and on bonnux- 
‘‘able educfutiiPBL « d reasonahJa iu^itruetl.m 


1i i&lJ t^ba- m.11 In mcfiaui Umt bU l|i?fi4:b uiJiT[iiia1 pt^rrcja. 
Wtjw He will ha bM In cafih Ip thUvAj^ wfacn nXi witt iby mllolin-l 

usidlcistiuMnBfrp d^BjCLieii irujiL iLe dxf^of Airij im £lal 1 wlLli #fer> douJ 

“ H Hiisplitflj iwafp mn ^tber fetTp. Ot uiiHlsnij.iiitt or tbiukp tMI 

b« vbi^j tin; - anil whan it will tm ItTBptr b^btilil ef tttuik anjdiinf ibaai 
"Ofci, but wbni Qnd w^ll ba the Mlil Liimdurd nf aJi iU mOTtinciita j mmi 

^'ILujUdJ win ie Bill far tLvm irili iu» tim^r \»i biiy nf nai 

'■ BHnp evil ODiriHiffl BxuJj; for <lod ii ill anJ 0> U'm no ctH !■ aeftT; bo? 

M vin tbMfl ba BBJ bn^ic or daiirt ta eat fffliu the trea nl tbc nf jfnod 

iLUil avO, «i 1 !j« part dI hlBi wb* Saalwajri la iha puHaicB 4 ^ Bli4 la wi™ 
UcjiI li bU. ^ tlwA, wlusa aad baa been miomi iUp Ul« ud tbs 

^tcrnunuUiuL a[ LLlnu^t Ktaaparvii v^ilb tbaireniriFnenccDuntp t^iuJltiun nf tbmfi 
''wilt Lb ft^eitnljliiiLWLl In wblGh rationtd natnn wu when Et iinii » n.-wl 

*^V}‘ t:Bt i*l tbi) al tbt «E nbd evil^ m tiunt wltcu alt fKtiHf cf 

" wiiclifilnESB liiBi Iwnn reaptnrnil, anil its inilivUuiJ liu lc?ti snd trUanBEdp 

** II9 wOa aluNia ii tbit anB gocHl Und bfi«n<niBi lo blnn ill, Bivl Umt iint in Iba oh 
" uf a fiw iEhJindnAb, nn of b tow^l^lmbk iinipbw, tut lift fLiitiaeif ii s H E a n E L” 

JtLiti NirE^iJrt dhEipltrai LlIfTuy a KtifiHp m. 1 . %\. 93i5il »fi|k 
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‘^Thcn lUtkELgor oLjckjtion iiill by iha opiniiin tlint srttils arck 
" the ib4ufll4tio(ii of the Spirit of bL^amea it ij tho euIi^lAn/ce of 
'^God thfit Mins, if tho soul, iTbicb ia ilie MiibAtance of God, ajfis ; 
“ beaidea it will be tubjo^t to pumslim ^ot for silt And if tho Monl 
crcntdd aunnltoDeoiiMly with bndj^ it die id too, p . . . 

*^lf, like other anttnalia, m*^tx Kprin^ Imm ated onlj^ eo tkftt tho 
“aoiil ia difTuded with the lome aeocb what ihtJI wo aej of the 

deformed mtk of nboitiona 7_All bouU JUfo of one aabataneiv 

**aiid ore immrrtiil and mticinAblOp {endowed w|ib) fioc-will mid 
that tliey m In bo jqil^td for wliat tlioy did tn thia iifo; 
'^ond that thoj wero jmda hj GchI, who estobLiflliod ftfid created dH 
**thrkgM. £ut when they wom made, what danger u *'br.3 ixi tliQ 
** opLnioik that it was uU at once of old^ ot by one bj mm now 


^ A|i4l^ Oriff!- hi 00A BTtrLuhtba, Bd Ajiiioi, a Ir.; 

Aii-'d-NifiBu LLhiATJi iLi. tlSi ^ ur. It. 40S. 



APPliaJDlX VL 


ud on Tiuimigntioib 

In bin yjBtbme Nonvotn de In Nalure,* Loibidti 
tlto J—thiuty of li& b«fj» birth and after death, and mjb ictar 

alia; 

“It .... Dm plna e*@Uonta oteemtemn dfi not» tauu aont 
- YMBBa d Hum aBcmui, at la'ant fait admaltw Tdw aadniflat vM 
“I'luuiiul. at teute antis Mletaima oeganiade^ m oonunanaa paint 
*= Mqna non" 1" erojonii, at qno aa gdndflitiDn appawnte n’art qnW 
Jivflfip wnH ut, ai one cHp£ea J'BiiflwanlntioiJ.. .,, J T. Aloai o'j 
“a-Vil pawaona qni pui»o binn marqnm hj T^rilablo toma ds Is 
‘■jnort, Isqndla peat paawr bne^tena pom nnesiinplo anipanaion 
dM achoua noteWoa, el dam le fond n’est jamaia autn ehoM dans 
" 1« aijDvJea atumanx: temom lea rcaauittitatiniis ., ., H «al donB 
«astnnl quo ranimil ayont toajonra dtd Tivanl at oiganisd, il la 
“daiBMW au»i tmqours. Et pnia qu’ainai fl n'j » point de premidn 
»naiiHnee ni do gtSndmtion enliinsmcnt hcutuUb do I’aiiiiiiBl. il 
‘‘t'eiwt qn'il n’i jb aoto point d’oitinolion finals ni Jo mart onU^n 
'■nrtae i la rigoeqr mfitaphpiqm j et par conadquant nil lion do In 
i^tMiuniisnrtion ^ “ 1’*’'*'''' tmnsformaliMi d’lm memo 

‘■snimal, oolon quo 1« oiB«i« •«>«* 9^^ dUTdiamment, ot plus m 

And then ftirther cm. in j 9. ho quotes with appmral 'Timion 
>^imteijrduUy» da la Diito qn’un aUribuBa Hi ppoento,- 


1 Jt^r-al d« Baiao^ ET Jai", l««t Riprtatel ia Lalba- Opp. ad. 

Vrt,iL Pt Lp. «,*«dia Lelbi. Opp Wi. •d. ErdmaoB, ?t L 

p, lEt 
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dnrA Tma and Brikuti {*}, trani^ Greup ufidti Qu£in 
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**qiije animA p-j nfi tkOtiTtent PQ mciLmtit poLnti at qua !» cboeci 
"qu'^oflep&itcoinroKftccr ot|>driTp no fontqne paroitm &t dkpnToite,’^ 
Leibnitz thorfifora, like Qntatni, reacts tnmfimigtatiDti onJ/ to 
ftdnpt m thsmy wkkli Allonta ef pra^xliteacfi, And of A oooDHiMin of 
catiBo And eJTect between diflamit indlTidtialA. And m LesamgV 
opinioiii w in Gatama'^ there in A l*w of imtnrB whicb inYelveA 
continnitj of boi&g between diffaront individtndfli I n&lj know 
hie theory, which ia contained in a tm treat entitled "Daaa mehr 
aIb fhnf Siicne fiir den maoBohezL boiii kdnnen^** from the 
■ntniUAry givon bj FmCoasDr Goldflttkkeie in bin Aiiiala on Tnm> 
migTAtioiir contribcited to Knighfa Encyclopffidia Metrope^ 
litAb^ ond leprinlod in the Literary Hem Aina of Theodoi- 
GoldAtUckerp p. 219. He there eaye: 

** liii AtgumetitB ara briedy these: The sonl h A Atinple beings 
cipAhlo of inGnita eoooeptioti^ But being n finite belngp it lA 
*■ not capAbIfi of wkU infinite conooptiona At tbo Bamo tmuj, It 
must obtidn. Ibem gniduallj in an infimte auecanion of tinua If^ 
howeveri it obtain thorn grndnallj^ there mmt be An order in 
^ which and a degree to which thaae concaptions are acquired. 

ThiA order Ami thU measure an the mukb. At present ibe soul 
" has of Aoneea five, But neither ia thejti Any ground to ASBnmB 
“ that it hue eoTnnicnocd with haring Gva eeneoi^ nor thet it will 
** atop thereL For Hince nature nereif Ukea A leap, the ACrtd mnei 
** hAvn gone ihrongh all the lower stiges before k urriTcd et that 
'* which it occupica now. And eUice natnre contAini manj 
** AnbetiinciA and powera which are not AOEesaible to tboeo iensea 
** with which it if now endowedi it must be afisiimed that there 
" will be future atages, at whidi tbo ecrul will have ea manj BcneeA 
** aa eorrespeud with the powere of nuture. And tlib my Bjatoni"— 
Lewing eondndea his essay in a fregmcntaiy note diacoefm^ after 
Lii death —'* this my ayatem ia cartiinly the oldeat of aU philci- 
** aophical ByetemiA Fur it ii; in reality, no other than the ayet^ 
of the pre-exiatcncB of the Aaol and zaeleinpsjchaalf, which did 
** not only occupy the fpeculation of PhytluigoreA and Plato, hut 
'* nlso barere thi>ni ofF^yj^daiu^p ChaldcAi^a, end FaisknB—in sheiEf 
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"of in tiw Bi^ of tlu Eait. And ihu dtcnwifftoce bIoiu 
H ought to vork a iKt^odko m ila laToq?. For the ist ud. ddoii 

^ Ofkuiioa t% m mattera of apncnliitioiLp alwajB tha mnit pfubable^ 
bccou^ qfmiim jp ttuiaa imznodiaUili^ bit upon IL'* 


APPENDIX m 


On Sonli goiiig to thA IEodd. 

On tbe Cttriotu belief iimtitioned Above, p. 82, of AOiiU going to 
the moon, Mr, Ty]of in his Primitive CuUhtOi u* 7ft: 

‘^Fcmrthljp in dd tiinoe and now, it biu oome iDto mon'a mind* 
“to iix upon the son and moon as abodes of depatted sonk. "Wlifiii 
**‘Tm hnvo Imint fkim thn mde NAtcbe^ ot tbo Missieaippi and the 
“ Apolschefl nf Florida that the sun is the bright dwelling of de- 
ported chioEi and brAvee, and have traced likn thonghta on into 
thfi ibeologiea of Ifexico and Peru, then we oiay compare thi^ 
" aavfige doctrinoa with laaw: TajUifk Ingenions aoppoaitlon, in Ma 
“PhjiicaL Theory of Another Life, that the s^ti of each pk^ 
*■ notary ajpaLcni la the house uf the higher atid nlUnmto ipiritnal 
“Borpoirnty, in the oenlre of aseembly to thosQ who havo posaod on 
** the pkneis thdr proliminajy era of corruptible DiganiratioiL Or 
" perhaps aomn nmj piefer the Bev, Tobias Swinden^s book, pub' 
“lished in the lost oontury, and translAtcd into French and German, 
** which proved the aiin to be bcllt and its dark spots gathcringa of 
damned souk. And when m South America the S^ilivA ladisna 
“ bsTe pointed out the moon as their paradise^ where no mosi^uLtoi 
“mr^ and the Gimycuma have ahowti it as the hL>lne of chiefa and 
“tDedicino-man deccaaed, and the Folyncsiann of TokcLan, in like 
^^muiner, have rLulmodit as the abode of departed king]s mid chiefs^ 
“ then the^ pkoamit fancies may bo eorap^ited witli that ancient 
** thcoiy meiitionud by Plutarch, that hcU k In tJiQ dr and olyaimn 
** \Xi the moon^ and with tiiQ mediirvol conceptina of tha 
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** moot! oA tbd scat of hs]l^^ i thanght olibot^ldd in pnf<miid£si 

*' baUioB Mr M. F. Tupped s 

“* lknow the# wiJIj 0 Moon, ihm cavs^'d Foalm* 

8ad SatoUite^ thou giant aab of deaths 
Blot on God'a finnammit, pale home of crime. 

Scarred prwn-honse of lii^ when damned eoula 
Feed upon pnniAbmont Oh^ thought lubHino, 

That amid night'a block dijed^ when mil prowli 
Thraugb the brood world, thou, watching linnem well, 

Gluieat o^er all, llin wakeful tyo of—HtU 

Skin for akkn^ tho bmwn aovago u not iH mololiiDd in snob epeoa- 
Utiva b>re intb the whita pliilosopher 

The MtnicheajiB had a belief wbieh it would be well to eompuTB 
with the abovi. Bo Epiphoniufl {Adr, Hsr. 6S) giva the following 
ria the Tiawa of Tyrbct ± 

■♦Tha wifidoin of the laora than good God, bethinking tltelf that 
Bonl diA^ueed through everything, bemg captive of tho princes 
'"and opposite principle and root, waa asat into bodiM—for its Bake’ 
MW ^ placaJ these bghts in the heavenB, the Snn, the Moon^ 
** and tbe 3 tart—having perfanned this work hj whet the Greeks 
•'say ara tbs twelve element a. And the eiunents, he (ia lyrho) 
‘^JnaJntain^ draw the eouhi of dying men and other ammalst they 
being of lbs nature ef ligbt^ bom- them to a light boat Ibecanae he 
“ wishea to c&U the son and moon voyqgia), and the light boat, or 
“alu[v is lodon tip to tho fiftesntb day,, iiceordi>^ U> the fulneu of 
“tho luooiit and so it ^Lho sou!) is sent on mid eot down from Ihe 
"fifteenth day m the greet ship, that is the sun. The lun then 
^^cartios them on Into iJio world of life mid the region of Uns biased. 
^*And thus souls are sent on by tlie eun and Ibe tnnen.** 

And this U coniirmoih though with some difTcrenee in detail, by 
the Dispntaton of Archolan^ whore it ia said of th# dnetrino 
of Manes; 

^ Alp^T, PuiiTi! Life^ [k con. 

* Tlw VnQkltrPiiw bdil ifat 1003 Id bt a fart d Qml (u thf Gimh dlifl. 
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“WliBn ilie living F«tlMr peraiTwl tlwt thu Mul 'ww in tribal*^ 
«tioii in Uia body. Ho wnt Ju* ovni Son for <iti} iidTitioiJ, Thon 
**06 cute ind propnied tho work wliicb wni to tfec-t tbo anlmtioB 
“ol the eooknnd with tbnt objw* prapM®* “ iiwtniineiit iritii 
“twelTo nrni (mSpvc), which » mide to iflvoJwi wiA tbeephoWi 
“lad dmwf up with A the eonl* of the gteeto 

'‘Inaiinaiy iwoJvoi tboee wole^ end pnrifiM them with its twySi end 
"then (HiBBce them ovwto the moon, indin U»ie mnnner the mood’* 
"diec, IS it u designnted by iU| ii filled up For he (tOt Manes) 
" Mj» thit thiM two lumuiuiei un ohipe or poseegeboeti {nffijMie). 
"Then, il the nwon bHcomee foB, !t feirin its [wmiigen senses 
“towmidi the E. wind, and thereby effocts its own wening in gcitting 
“itself dfllLvered of iti freight And In this rosniuir A gw «m 
“moiiug the pesuge seiOH, and ogsin dlKhKging freight of 
"WKila drawn op by the nraa, until it ««BS iti own tstoper portion 
“of the Main 

"Moreover, he (Mencs) miintains that evety todl, ye*, every 
" living creature, fMrtakre of the snhstaiiije of the jjand Father. And 
"sCHrtdingly, when the moon deJlrei* orer its freight of sods (o 
"the Hnu of the FoUier, they dnds there in thst pHlsT of ^ory 
“which is csUmI the perfect lir. And this air is n pillar of lighl, 
'■ for it la filled in the sonla that on being purified.* 


APPENDIX Vm. 


Pliip on tbft Bod. 

^ Tfiltima ii to ^ mto the hwdLi of leftden in tbe 

£ut who may not be dk to refer to the poarage tm th^wuelTBa, I 
hate add the oenteit of ihe pft«^ quoted above, pp. flS—97| fwoi 
the Phedo: 

« And thia is the teuoii.. * - why the true Totariea of pbfloMplij 
t^abslmn frooi ell flealdy Iniis, and endure and refuie to giva tham- 
^selvea op to thenij—noE bceaoBB Ebay fear poverty or tha min of 
thflir fimiliea, lita tha loven of money and Iho world in genml; 
” not like the loTera of power and bonouft boenuM they dread the 
*^diihoiiour or diagreoe of nvil deeda .. * Tbetfifoifl thoy who have 
*■ any otre of their own aotd^ And do not msiElj live mouidiiig and 
^ feahioning the body^ aay farewell to nil thl% they will not walk 
"in the wayi of the blindj and when pbdosophy offnre them 
" pnnAontiicm and release ftom evil, they fe«l that they CFOght not to 
reaiat hat inflaenofli and wbitber aha leoda they turn and follow. 

, The lovma of knowledge m conBcionE that tbmr aonla, 
*^iihon phUoflophy takee thorn in hand, ore simply iaatoiiod and 
in iheit bodies ^ tha aotll is aide to view real existence only 
«threugh the barm of a priHra, and not of hmelf nahindared ; aba 
'^ii wilbwjng in the mire of aP ignoreiioc | and phi!o«iphy^ behold- 
toe teirihlo natiue of her oonAnament, inaanmoh 6& the captire 
“ thion^ lost becomw a chief Bceom.plicc in b^ir own captivitj,— 
« for iho lofcfe of knowledge are aware that thia woa tho original 
" atoto of the hhiI, bat that when she was in thia etoto pbiloaophy 
^Vodoptod and EomfoTtod hor, and wanted to release her» pointiDg 
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“oat to but th*t the eje md the ew end the other eenees i» ftiU 
«of end psmadtsg h« to ntiie from them in all bnl the 

“neceaMiy wb of them, end to ba gstband op and ooUeeted into 
“ herwl*, and to tmet onlyto hemalf end her own pure epprehenikiia 
*' of pnni imrtfUM, and to uiiatrost whaterer oomca to her thnm^ 
*' other chunde and is mbject to TiciBaibide,—philoaophy, I »J, 
'■afaowe her that all her own natHre u intaUeatnel and invmUe. 
'♦ And the aonl of the tme philwoplier thinhe that aho oo^t not to 
■^leaist thU deliYHance, and thenfijn ahataina from pleaeoraa and 
“ deains aztd pains and fean, m fer ea aha ii able i mflectiitg that 
'■ when a men haa great joya or eorrowa or fears or deairea, be anffeii 
" from them, not aiemiy the sort of evil rrhioh might be entmipatod, 

«_fiir exainpH the laws of hie health or ptoperty, which he 

“haa to hie lueta,—but an evil greater far, which ia the 

*’ greats and worst of all evils, and one of which ha never thinha. 

■‘And what it that, Socrates t said Cebea 

“Why, that when the feeling of pleason and pain in the sod is 
■‘moat inteftee:. all of ns nstiinlly soppoae that the object of thia 
“ intense feeling is then plsinest and tiiiesl; hut eiich ia not the 
*' case. >.,. And this is the state in which the sool is most en- 
“ihialld by tho hody^..,, because e«h pleasure and pain is a 
sort flf nail which wflit and rivets the soul to the body, natil she 
■* becotnea like the body, and belisTea that to be true which the 
“body affirms to be trae; and from agreci^ with the body and 
“having ths asms deUghts, she is obliged to have the same habate 
•‘and end ia not liksly ever to be pun at hsr deportum.... 

“ but ia always impeded by the body; and so she sinks into another 
“ body and there germinates and grows." 


^ Btp'r Xr I ISU £11^ 
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f urtluf Hgb« oa thj& wn-d 

In coDnecUoa with ths mnArk od 49| u to ih# lue of itis 
word Pi(Akx, or Buk^ Air the BuddMit conmi, ft hm been pointed 
Qtit to me ihai Eplpbjuutu of Bolunu, tiu irell-kiioiiii HcremoldgiM 
of the foorth cxzitaiyf mtided bii great vork Earupiorp wkieh xa 
the Latin pannariutn^ origiiuillj nacd of a biead-htkflkc^ wbnaco 
onr EngUah lAnnler^ however, cxpluni the in wliJc-h 
be qaed the wnrd bj ibe additioii, ** bIto cupBulnm modicQikL'' XLo 
panlkl la curiotia and perhope auggaaUveu 

Schl^btweit infonna oa, in hia Enddhiam f n Tibni (pfv 97^ 98) 
that an imige of one of tho Eudiniifft ITpusakoa, put up in the mo- 
Daatery of Gjnngoli ^^camei n basket Med with the ilieeb of a 
**zBligioaB booL +«.. Thi« vofj ancient mode of ojatug a buaket for 
»tha palnf-leaToa ...*!■ aaid to ha still in lue in libel, tba single 
Tolumes of laigir wtakn being put together into a exumnen baakeL'^ 
No informatuon ii given •• to the age of the unagOp but it la oertainij 
TKTj late^ perhaps a oentoiy or hi cM I milj quote the pUBage bs 
evideoao of modem Tibetan idesa on. the enljoeL 
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In wiidng mj lainual of Budd!ii«n» 1 wai andentirtirinff 
to iMondlo tbs apparently diMrepant dwTiptioiu of Nirvana wbicb 
hid Ifid Kunfi tehokrt to tho oundoilon tbit it moiat ^ annOii* 
Ution of being ckt tba innibilation of the aovil, and othm to tbo 
contrary condiiiioii, that li moanl the otamil aiiatciiee of tbe aotii 
in a ikto of and ww gnaduoUj led tu the itniilmg cotiduHOn 
that GoUraa, in hii dfi«ription of Nirvii^ was Axpreasing no opU 
nion at all, lithor ana way or the olhori na to oxiatonco niter death, 
bnt WBi prodoiming a laivaiton from tbo eoitowd of life wbicb woa 
to ba nMicbed here on ^rih ia a ohangw! ifatn of nunJ, I mw 
indecHl that thu explanation would reniore oil tbo previona diffienl- 
tiaa in tbe then bef^kre me, bat I little thought that further 

remrch in thn Pali Bciipl wa would dudowi any pMaegui in whiib 
the misundaixtandingi of European inTutigaton would be dearly 
and autboritatiTilj met. Tbii baa, however, been the cikie. Every 
day, u naw portioua of the F£|akai are being mado uicaadUe^ 
frab eonhnnatioQ ie beiug afifoided to the truth of tba view I bod 
Tentured to pat forward, and D?. Enmbfhrter boa been the bivt to 
point oat three important pasaogca in the Sa^yutti NLkay a wbicb 
woidd be dficuiTe cm the poiut if it wan itOl open to dchabt In 
two of tbeae peisages bi the tbizd Gotonm liinwlC 

an represented aa ataiing, in oniwer to a direct quaition wbai Nii^ 
vi^a ii, that it is the daatmation of peaianv cualicQ^ and deludna 
(nga, dom, and mob*). The ooEitaxt may be nen m Jh, Franb- 
furtflT^a paper In the Journal nf the Eoyal Aaietla Sociatf 
for IB^, ID which the full Piili taxti tm given^ with aunmuzuad 
tmulatiQna and noLai, 




APPEaa)rx XL 


Tbs Eej-sioU of " Gfoat Ttbido.^' 

Had I had Ume for inoUw Lectm, I abould hare been glad of 
the opportmutj of eiilaigiDg fnrtbor m tb* iden of n deaire to 
mre all liring ci^ature^ quoted nboYo, |i, 113^ from tho 
Sttra ci the 43 Sedtienn 

It ii admovledged that tbe Great TabJcle, tb« Hahfcyina, 
flitinly mppilAnted in Kofnbfim Tni^Sm iha older Buddhism of the 
liUls Tohicle, the Hloayiiiin. ^Wbat wan it that gafa to the ktar 
moyernent that snpeziar yitol power which (msblod it to ontliTe the 
aarlisr tuohiogl Mr, Bui, in the Introdnctian ip his Travoie 
of Fa Hjaiit pp. Ivii and ML, pbcei the dia^nguishlog thsme- 
tmistica of the hovex bcIiddI in cErtam mfitaphjaical snhtietiea which 
fsdld ewedj huTe gained fbt it tho ear oZ the multitadeu I '^tnre 
to think that the idsa re^^md to %hoY^ ss summsmed in the tb«o^ 
of BodieatHhip^ is the key-note of the later achool, juit as Art- 
hatahip is the hey^wte cd e&rly Boddhlsin. Mahijine doctors 
satd, in eflecfc t We grant yon iB yan asj abont the blisa of attain- 
^ ing Kiryai^ in thii lifcL But it prodnusea adyantage onij to ymm- 
^ eelya ; and acoordlug to yonr own theory there will he a neoeiipity 
for Buddhas in the fatnra aa muGh as there has been toT Bnddhi^ 
“in the peat GteaWr, hotter, nobler^ then, thsn tbt attaln&ieiit of 
** Anhalehip^ must be the attamment of BcKliaatahip fFvm a deeire 
^ to save ill Hying cmatnne In the iges that wdl 

Tbft new teoohlng^ tberafore, was in no conic icni coulndictiou to 
the eld I it accepted it all, and waa baaed upon J1 Its diitangei^h^ 
£D^ characteriatic was the greol stress which it kid on one point of 
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ihd earlier dcMtrina to the gEBdaal oT^nhadawing of the Tut, Ib 
i^ngtli Iaj in the gnnd^or of its appnl to idf-nnmKiktioiL It ii 
tme the newEr Khaal uncomdotiely chuiged the c«ntn point of the 
Ajefiefflp the fociia of tkeir inenkal Yisiaii ; imd the kgjeal caiueqii&Ttce& 
of the etep they had token led to the corraptioii of Boddhism. Thej 
lojight have Wn vieer hid they perceiTed that their duty to the 
nee vponld hove been mote completely fiiMUed by thek eeting np 
to th# ideal of Anhatehip, Bu% it vm at Iwt do flight mefrit to 
have been led, even though they ^era led aetniy, by a lotiH ol duty 
to the taoe. And reader^ of the Mihajim beok% tediooi ae they 
have 00 olUn been ^ed, wUl find Uiem ec<iDim o new ognifinnoe 
•nd auew boouty when they am read in the hglit of thie eoncoptioDii 
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The pTOtmnciitiiHiof Piti wotd» la emMingly ««?■ TheTO«l» 

d^iya tU- »u«e « 5n Italian «r Ga™ (««irt th^ 

uMCCButed abort a ia pTonouwsad aa u in but), and the coMCnanta 
thfl aftina in (cMpt that c«cb, fi-nyi ^ 

The dotted t, d, ^ at* the awne i« in Engliah; bnt the Mpl* d, t, n, 
are pm* denUK—that ia» thi^y art p«moi^ *itS jj*" 
n^rot the teeth* Tlw accent ta elwnya on the long jyllnhle. For 
further deUUa, a** my nwnuali Buddhism, p. v. 


Abhidhiuniiui, doea pot m™i 
metaphyskfl, 4^* 

AcoaU* Jeiuit father, hia eipln- 

satkip of Mexican rituuJ, ^ 
Ail rihar tyn. BiihmAiia, ST* 
Adi-hiahtpacariya^, 35. 

AgnOMti^ Gotmna net an, 

Alger'i ^*Futii» life,” 79, 348, 
AJka in Wondetlami" qiw>te4 
101 . 

Amata, namt of 137- 

Aoanda, betoted disdple» 180. 

Aiiatt»4(aflfti, 208. 

Anioca^lULp 209^ 

Anguttann Ntkayn^ 45—47. 
Animinn, I 3 >i 30 , 74 f 148 - 
taili of, afi cDodenillod ui Bud^ 
dhiam, 61, 68. 

Aparama^bai nntamisbwi (Tit- 

toe}, 102 . 


AiahAiUliipi, 69p 100, 102, 103^ 
I07p 13lp 137, S07p 254- 

Arnold Mwin* bia *'Iiffbt of 
“Ana,** Ua 

Aryan rmesi, e«ly bBliefil of, 13, 
Did not inoludo tramnaigra- 
tkiALi 74. 

AaohAa Edicts a 

AMlayona Sutta irtiinmaii»dp 
51—55. 

Atharfft Ved^ mo 15, 

AtUvIda, 20a 

Blwi, tn agiHl Bifibman, 171— 

173* 

E^, Rot. Boinu^ 112* 200* S04. 

Bh^ndaeama, a rillaga* 99- 

BharadT^a, a Bralmiaiij 56—59. 

Bipndit* Biahop, qiioted, 150. 

Biahial ^ Oo^ 58* €4, 1311 

5 
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INDKX. 


Bmhmieanyit Etilimiju, &T. 
UrmhiDi^IU SutU quoted^ 

?39. 

Bnhii34mB, 2X 

Brnhisaiian, tb^ wtfi tMcbing 
iQ, 33, Juton lifia itij SL 
qtiDtod, 3L 

Euddbv A descriptJQa of, 5T, €3^ 
64,142, T!w,ida*l 141—151, 
Btiddhfts, tbfloiy of* Jim and 
EuddbiBt, 27. 

Bnddhjk^;^ 127. 

Bunfian^ Kmolt da, qtiotodt IBL 
Buimw BnddblAnit 15Q. 

Caiiyi Pitakmj doctrine of Kirma 
in 107* 

Cwlyle. 135* HO. 

CMte, Hindu notion of, duKriunedi 
22—25, Bnddbijt v»ow m to, 
ai-^5 

Catbolie l>die^ fi, 7, 

Otokhili Sntta quoted^ 105. 
CeyloDefn BuddhEsm, 150, 
Chiikluvvitti, the ideal Iting of 
kingn, 130^—140. 

ChendaYi Brihmaiu, 57. 
C]vandjQk& Bribroane, 57^ 
ChaDdiguttn, fint king of Indiftr 
im 

Chinna, 26, 

Childore, Ftofeaflar^ 156. 

Chiow fluddhiafc booka, 192— 
204. 

Clement of ALaxudiiv bii me¬ 
thod of eompatatiTe mqnirj* 3. 
ConmiftDilme&ti, the Buddblii 
Ten, 66^ 67. 

Cnmpnretlve mytlmtogyi metbode 
0^9* 


Coinponliire philology* mettLoda 

of, 5| 9. 

Compaintive eindy of TelJgioii;i 
beiie&, right and wrong iwa 
ot 1—10. 

Gomtiam compaxcd to Buddliiiin, 
31. 

« Confectioiia^" lOL 
ConfnciiiBi 21, 123. 

Connubium in ancient India, 23, 
CuEtV ^^Linguiatic^ E^ya^ 
quoted, 123. 

Cydeaof iinpnrre^nBnt and decay, 

111 . 

Pitha-va:^ quoted, 150. 

P^m, Buddhism floes not teach 
the abondoninint of, 20T. 
Despair of life in India, 31. 
Devayana ui Buddhism, lOfl. 
Dbamma, the Bnddhiat Uiamtcfe 
of, 44^0. 

Dhamntapada quoted* 163—165. 
Plgharbhftunkii, 40. 

Pfgha NQciya, 45. 

Dlpaviii^ quoted, 126. 
Diflputndon of Aiiche]4U% 264, 
Ditihi, the term expiMned^ 155. 
Dod«i Dr.| quoted, IQS. 

Egyptian ideas allied to tiansmi- 
gmtion, 75. 

Elephakiir the mjatm Tieasum of* 

TAl. 

Eiiot| Goorg't. qiioted, HO. 
Emereim quoted LH. 

Efiio of Humanity, 217. 
Epipbaniini of ^liaiamia^ 25(^ 352. 
Exoteric nnd eaotimc doctniiaa 

m. 
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Fd^h, TBud^ tnd wurka^ 180. 

Fa Kht«ii Fi Hn, m Cbinwlnokt 
ll»e—201 

Fate, Gmk md Mab arnTn a dm , 
111 

" Li LcaideoiAiTi da U 
Murt,*’ SO. 

FonknowIedgOi 111 
FoueaiiXt ^2^ 107. 

Future life, b«U«f in, in the Vedia 
1A| 16. Amoo^ the 
Jewi^ 16^ 80^ Kone in Bud- 
dlilnn^ 109. BttddlLut nbeii- 
tote tar, 314, 311 

Gibhoo quoted, I6d. 

Gutetn*, the Buddliif aketeh of 
life <4 13«, 137. Of AliiTi, 
173. 

Ore,^ **£iijgiiiuof l4f«i>* qnctod, 
163. 

Heafeii 4 hope of, in BoddhieiUt 
104,105. 

Kotediteiy DccupAtione, 34. 

PrindwodA, 34. 
liiiwjfAUA, SceVoliicleL 
Hioen Tlumg; ISO. 

HoTovscpee, 3fl. 

Hons, the mjetlc white, 133. 
llouw of Cvamoiu, epeech hi, 
1530, 5. 

Euiue, Dmirid* 135 , 155 . 
“HyiuQA Ancteiit ukI Modorti,” 
HD. 

lidliL% the frrar, 134. 
ImpemutiEfiujr^ daelrioc of, 311- 
loitnalibilitjr of l%uiujjiiaiu ouil 
BuddhUm, t£HX 
Jndni, a GL 


liu%M, IbnndAtiDri nf goadoei^ 
SOS. 

Intoning olhjinM^ 25» 
liBiin, A gnd» DIf 

JacqIiI, PknfefiBor, 2T. 

JagAUr'DAth Ai BuddhAAndV^pttf 

S& 

Jaid^ their theoij of tbe Hud- 
dhAi,37. 

JitakA itonw, re-birih m thn^ 
m QiiDted, 11^12 L 
Jerame, Bt., qmrtedt 18^ 

Jewell of the Law, the km, 
305. 

Jvwiifa bebef in teltiEmigiiiia(D« 
78. 

Johiuaa'b Ori^ntel Beligioiii 
quoted, 7* 

JuitaBcAthm by telth, 303. 

KniaroAncAB, 30—40, 

Kniiiihka, king of Kortb India, 
13L 

KiplIi'A Achual of philcmphj, *7, 
KajiUA-TAUbu, GikiMD3A*A huth- 
plice^ 136- 
Kipfini, Agee, 311. 

Kithia, Bocldhtet ibiory ol, 33— 
S 4 , 115 , 

Ke^pa of Eruiri;!!, hii coatwc- 
Aion, 150^ I5a 

Klmndhakas of the Vimy^ 42. 

Tfuiaiation off 44. 

Kbotiiji, the BKond wte, 53L 
King of kighteoUBncaa, 133— 
143. 

Kiiig^lwcmigli, Loni* hii Anti- 
4|iitlki (if ^tuxioo quutal, 3. 
Kwa^goteiuf, horiiOiig, 150. 
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INDEX. 


£lkOwl«dgfl^ Uia fouDd«ti(Tn of 
icl%iont m tho UpuiinliAdj 
and in Buddluain, 2S| 29^ 301?, 

3ia 

SflUyuifir clan 126. 

Kopp&n'a **Ck8ehicJitfl dea Bnd-, 
dbiinLiK^^^ 150. 

Xahatrijn, tbe second caste, 24. 

XuAi-nag&ra, whoia Gotama died, 

127. 

Ixiite ViitetA, iU valMtt m i!vi- 
dauee of early Buddhietdr 197. 
lt« date, 19S—204. 

LsggB, l>r., hia Beligioni of China 
quote*!, 6. 

ZjTerpwdBreelihraryfFalt MSS. 

ID, 38. 

Lo^sh, ideal nf, compared witli 
that of the Buddha, 143^151. 

Loka-nalh«, epidiot of the Bud¬ 
dha, 33. ' 

Loyc, iiui?eTEBl, m Buddhiaa, 
33, MO^ni 

Lm^retius quoted, 165- 

Mn^^hrahiiu-cariyaq}, 65. 

Mnhiparinibbatui Butta quoted, 
29, IW, 106, 150, 206. 

MahaTagga quoted, 145, 159« 

Mubljaiia. S«o VahickL 

Mahiddbi, a g)nd, fil. 

Hajjhima Nikaja, 45. 

Min, the XtB Spin^ 138, 144, 
149. 

Manicheaiu, cmioua doctriiio o^ 
248. 

Mansiwkate, a ^lage^ 55. 

Meaaiah, ideal of, ooinpaied with 
CakkarTattL, 135—136. 

MctU SuUa quoted, IIL 


Mexican ntual, 3. 

Mouotheiflm, itn relation to Polj- 
iheiam, 30, 

Monotbeiate, wen the Jewa lol 
19. 

MonUiletnbeTt^i Monks of the 
158. 

Muiifs Sanskrit tsixts quoted, IIL 

Nepflless Buddhism, 142« 

KiUyia, the Bve, 45. 

Nirvlm, ite analogue in ITesteiit 
thought, 31. Ite meaidng in 
Buddhiam, 100* 151. Attain¬ 
ment of, difficult* 153. No* 
thin^ less tliau to be dealredl, 
176. Nats on, 253. 

Noble Path, the ai>callfid, 55, 
305. 

XoUhem Buddhiiun, an iacoEm:t 
term, 189. 

Numbcie^ Clirbtian, Buddhlat, 
and Pythagorean, 47» 

Order, tho Buddhist, forms in 
use in, 38—401 Rules of, 41— 
44. Beginnings of the bisterj 
of, 155^ !Early spirit of, 170. 
Conditions of the welfan 
174—180. 

OrlgoL nn tnuiirnigmUon, 79, 
338—243. 

Pacceksr-Buddhaa, the term ex^ 
|>lained, 146. 

Pqjapdti* a god, 81. 

Pali Text Society, 71,333—235, 

FaELcagatiyo,. 239. 

Faifeavaggiya aserttes, 144. 

Fantbeism, Gietfct Indian, and 
modern* 19—21. 
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FttriYiT^paM ■ppendi* to Uio 
Vimyi, 42. 

Fiifmokklia, • list cf o«sncw, 
41, 43, Tienalfttioc 14. 
PsTftrau festiTsl, 4U 
Faace, tbe Buidliist longing tUcr, 
isa—iW, 

FfiSEimisiD, 32. 

yjn g iya^BJllgttl B«hinMl, ITI — 

ira, 

Fiaehet'l “AjwlfljflB* Satte," ftl. 
Fjiitlfa^ H latei Kuunfl «f the 
Budilhist Swiptwra^ 49, 252. 
Plato on the muJ, 9S, 38, 250. ^ 
PolythaiaiD [ffew out of Am- 

iTiiMn^ 14|, 30. 

Prodeadtuilion^ 113^ 114. 

Pre^j:iatfinei, 115. 

PnijEr, anciEiilt lodiRti view of| 

3 6. Na player Lb Biiddhiinii,41. 

PiirgsttirTp Cottbolic wid Bud¬ 
dhist, IDS. 

Purity, iFUpEJBtitioM icgntdingi 
24. 

I^tbagQW, 47, T5, 123. 

lUcbt duty to tbo^ 110. 

B^nnyois thfl Bccoml ca^lft, 23. 
Kigendia Lil Mitin, 100, 

Hapti, a ixTstt 50^ DDe 
H^birUi M ftn Bnimul, 105 — 100, 
239, 340. 

Religiouj liberty fti h^d by the 
etiiiy Bbddbisti^ 329 — ^231. 
BenimciaUott, 130, 167. 

Bi^ Yedo, iTJi»rds ah j^dTanecil 
Btaye in i^ligioui hehef, I3e 
1b n£>t a compbits record of 
fflr^y ludiim ndi^^pbiiA beliafi; 
14| 10. 


Eifihisi lbs satbor« of ihsTcdw, 
fiS, 142. 

SAbbMWA Sotlii qnqtjod, Sd, 00. 
Bakya dso, 126. 

160 . 

SwifiA'fi’^^buddhJi, mosiiLpg of, 
16j 143—l4-ii> 

Srt^ghA. Soc OrdeFttbeBuddbuit 

iDl. 

SttukbyA, or nwraerml pluloKipliyi 
27. 

tho tai Pottcn^ 47| 

103^ 208. 

Soi^yuita Niltiyn, 4fi( 46. 
Siriputtn, s cbi«f dkclplB, 45# 
137, 160. 

SchsUiDg quotod, 115. 
04 ;lsljBgititwftit''H Boddbisic in 
Tibet, m. 

SoiftncB of BcligioTip th* t*nn 
dlMoiiisod, ID, 

Selfotsoial, 3$. 2D0, 212. 
SepttffltioD ftom tba wodd# 163. 
SUftB, tbft three (inrtrsl Mredtict), 
65,137. CompMed with 
HP find ffuth, 180. 
SocmleBCii'Dipsred to GoLsms,! S 6, 
Bocrstic Diologocfl, 45« 

SoniSt s god, dip 
Sorspniti-flfi^yqtts quoted, 339+ 
Soul-theory, tmiveTBal stage m 
teUgioni Wie^ 34. Ifeiiied 
in Buddbiiuit 30. 

belief of early Aryatm rt- 
gipriliiig, 15. Pre-Ejiitetics o^ 

17+ The Grtest Scmlf 30+ 
Knowledge oE^ the myitirtU, 
30. Going to the moon after^ 
deaili of the body, 62* :J47. 
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SL Hilaire- ** Le Bouddha et Pi 
Keligirnir'^ W . 

SirakUA^a life of Clmat, 35- 
Uifi lofmth caete^ 23. 

^^Supemattinl] Keligion^** 36. 

BuUa KipaU 106, 107 p 

111* 121p 171- 

Suttu, the PSU Buddhiat* 45, 

^uH^rTiliba^^ expcAitOdn ol ibd 
FillmulLklmp 42. 

Tanh^ craTmg, caiifi^ of lo-biTthp 
35. Similar doctrine* hi PlatOr 
96—C^iaBation of* in Ani-' 
Latsliip, 99. 

TeriuUian on tbe wul, 2 *0. 

Teyyja Snttn lumtnaiiied, 60~ 
G9. 

ThowM i 166. 

Tibetwi ritojil, 193. Prnymjj 
wheel&,138. Doatrine □£ ema^ 
naliona, 143. 

Tibetanbm auil Eikaxkamem, 3* 
1&3L 

^tiirtja Brahmane, 57, 

Tianemiffnitianof HiolanotTedi^^ 
73- Prubahly noi original 
Aj^tui T4. Vari- 

tjtLB SncJaiTtFwi of bfilief iOp 76— 
BOL In the early Upanwhadfl* 
81. Later Umdu view ot* 
83—86. Ifol taught by Go- 
tama^ 91. 

TcoiicknM:^* "Klihlwcdlany/^ 49. 
TyJoK* **Prioiiuv6 Cidtun;!^'^ 75, 



Tyrboi* thn MamcheaD^ 246^^ 

UnilananifiiQ amniigJe wa,GrfM3kj^ 
and HindiUf 18, 

Upamaliado^ 26—38p I06j 100^ 
210, 211. 

Up&tHliiiO cf^aaatiGiL, 212. 

Upoeatba meatinga of the Orders 

4L 

ya4ynB, the tbiird cute, 2X 
Yani^ a god, 8L 
\aKttbisayoimg Birman, 66— 
89, 

Vedantifli phiiiwaphy* 27, 81. 
Yelticle, the ao-Hfalled Grcnti ISij. 

254. The little, 254* 
Y&luiiya, thit mystic gotp, 133. 
Vinaya i^tnka, lU coatenUp 43. 
Ita 43, 44. 

Wheel, myitie Tteanuo of tJiflp 
131p 13X 

WladoiDt Chmlinzi and Buddliiat 
ideals oi; 141—151. 

Wonifiliji the idoslp 184- 
WL^men, ns leacheM in mcient 
India, 1&4 

WooTa “ AnimaU Heic and 
HjEireaftcrp” 80. 

Yama, a god, 61. 

YatTamnlle Unnanis, 187- 

^[outafi 12X 
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MAHABODHl OR THE GREAT BUDDHIST TEMPLE under the 
Bedhi Tree st Buddlia Gnya By Mej Grn Sir A. CanninpfuirH. [^* 
IV+M+PI^XXXI Srte. Dy 4|. Rv 250.00 

MAHAVtRA AND BUDDHA By Mr. Kamla Proimt Jain (1983) pp 
113 to 177 Srze. Dy to J5-00 

NOTES ON the ancient GEOGRAPHY OF CANDHARAS 
ifi. \ (A cdfliiseatary dq a Chapter of Hraantiani:) By A, Fovchtr Timta- 
'' latod by It. Hargrearet pp*-V]t]+39+DliH-XVr4Map-L (1974). Size. 

* Dy 4t. Ri. 75.00 

.. •' A note on BUDDHlSnVA LOKANATHA AND OTHER MA- 

HAYAMA CODS IN BURMA By Mr. JVIAarnia^an Bey. <1983) pp- 
'' 859 to 888 Size. Dy _ ^ 
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